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PREFACE. 



As the connection clearly shows, the oft-quoted 
saying of Coleridge,^ tliat he was weary of the 
word "Evidences of Christianity," is a rhetori- 
cal exclamation meaning no more than that the 
prevalent mode of presenting those evidences in 
his time was distasteful to him. Coleridge relied 
more exclusively than some upon the so-called 
internal evidences of Christianity ; but these are 
" evidences," nevertheless, and must be compre- 
hended in order to be felt. 
P^^ In our own day also, the weight of high author- 

i>- ity is given to the opinion that tliere is no more 
call for discussion of the evidences of Christian- 
ity, since believers are already satisfied with the 
grounds of their faith, and unbelievers will not 
give attention to anything which may be written 
^ upon the subject. 

^ ^ Aids to Beflection Conclading chapter. 
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It need not be said that the present writer 
takes a different view of the case. Even though 
some were so confirmed in their beliefs that all 
argument with them is foreclosed, we should not 
forget the young men and women whose opinions 
have not jet become fixed, and whose minds are 
destined to come more and more under the subtile 
and powerful influence of the prevailing habits of 
scientific thought. For the sake of these it is 
important to throw upon the foundations of our 
religious hope just the light which the present 
day affords. A substantial service will be ren- 
dered if the subject shall be so ti*eated as not 
to exaggerate the antagonism between modem 
science and Christianity. 

It is no disparagement of the older works upon 
the evidences of Ohristianity to say that they do 
not exactly meet the difiiculties which now pre- 
sent themselves to inquiring minds. Nor is it 
any objection to the system that a re-statement 
of its evidences is so frequently required. From 
the nature of the case each generation approaches 
the subject from a slightly different point of view, 
and every man looks at Ohristianity through the 
medium of his own personal experience and intel- 
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lectual acquisitions. It is, in fact, confirmatory 
of the claims of the Ohristian religion that while 
its substance remains unchangeable it may in 
form adjust itself to different degrees of culture 
and diverse stages of civilization. This striking 
and characteristic prerogative it enjoys because 
it is a spiritual system, independent, in a remark* 
able manner, of transitory phases of intellectual 
and social development. 

The aim of the present brief treatise is to bring 
into one view both the external and the internal 
evidences of Ohristianity as they now stand, and 
as they appear when compared with the evidences 
upon which the beliefs of science are based. 
While the discussion assumes considerable famil- 
iarity on the part of the reader with the general 
results of modem investigation, and is primarily 
addressed to those who have had a liberal educa- 
tion, it is hoped that none of it is beyond the 
reach of plain men and women of thoughtful turn 
who make up for their lack of school privileges 
by increased assiduity in their private reading and 
study. So far as (for the sake of brevity) tech- 
nical language is used in the present work, such 
readers can easily gather the sense from the 
context* 



V) PREFACE. 

It is needless to add that the scope of tlio 
present work does not permit discussion of the 
doctrine of inspiration, or of the special prin^ 
ciples of scriptural interpretation. The question 
of the authenticity of the Christian narrative is 
prior to that of the inspiration of the Bible ; 
and the doctrine of the infallibility of scripture 
can be intelligently considered only after inspir* 
ation has been satisfactorily defined and the 
credibility of the main facts of Christianity 
established. 

To the friends who have so generously aided, 
and so patiently counselled in the production of 
this work, the thanks of the author are most 
heartily rendered. 



G. FBEDERICK WBIGHT 



Fsn Cbitboh Pabsoitaob, 

AVDOYBB, Mam., Jan. 1, UM. 
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PART I. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF INDUCTION 
STATED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

(XT) 



CHAPTER I. 

PREUMINABT CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. Natube is a term used both in an active and 
in a passive sense. In its passive sense it stands 
for the causally connected sequences which appear 
in time and space. In the active sense it repre- 
sents the forces which in their adjustments and 
conditions produce the phenomena of matter and 
finite mind. In using the word in its most gen- 
eral passive sense care is necessary to avoid con- 
founding it with universe ; for then there would 
seem to be no room left for the term " super- 
natural." On the other hand, if, like Dr. Bush- 
nell, we reduce the conception of nature till it 
becomes merely a measure of events in the chain 
of physical causation, the word " supernatural " 
will be so comprehensive as te become unman- 
ageable. A steam-engine, for example, is an effect 
above the sphere of physical causes, since an ideal 
element appears in its construction. Manifestly, 

however, it would be unfortunate to use the term 

1 
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in such a limited sense that a steam-engine would 
be classed among supernatural objects.^ 

2. The Supernatural, as used by theologians, 
is a generic word, which stands in general for 
phenomena supposed to originate outside the chain 
of natural forces. In theological science the 
supernatural is made to include the supposed facts 
of providence and grace^ as well as miracles. 

3. A Miracle is an unusual event of such a 
character as manifestly to imply an interruption 
of the established order of nature by a special 
agency of the Creator. The unusualness of the 
miracle corresponds to the exceptional character 
of the divine purpose it is supposed to reveal. 
Miracles are not for private interpretation, but are 
understood to be of public significance, and, by 
their extraordinary character, to serve as creden- 
tials to a divine message. 

4. Christianity is the religious system orig- 
inating in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The motive power of the system is to be found in 
its peculiar doctrines concerning the endowments 
and condition of man, the character of God, and 
the person and offices of Jesus Christ. So far as 

1 See Professor E. A. Park's discassion in review of Bnshnell's 
" Nature and the Supernatural " in Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xvi. 
pp. 426-^437 ; and in Supplement to Article on Miracles in Ameri- 
can edition of Smith's Diet, of the Bible. Also, the Duke of 
Argyll's "Reign of Law," pp. 6-11, and President Bascom'f 
" philosophy of Jteligjop," chaps, v. ftn4 i>f- 
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these doctrines are specifically Christian they are 
gathered from the direct teaching of Christ and 
his chosen disciples, as interpreted by the circum- 
stances under which the words were first spoken 
or written ; together with such inferences as may 
fairly be drawn from the general facts of the life 
and ministry of Jesus and his apostles. The dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity pertain to super- 
natural facts, and in part purport to depend upon 
miracles for their authority. In discussing the 
present topic, the propriety of devoting a large 
amount of attention to the subject of miracles 
arises both from their evidential importance, if 
established, and from the fact that such events lie 
within the reach of scientific scrutiny, and admit 
of a certain kind of scientific verification. 

5. The Problem before us in the present 
treatise is, however, something more than a mere 
consideration of the external evidence upon which 
belief in the New Testament miracles reposes. 
We shall endeavor concisely to estimate the rela- 
tive weight of all the forms of evidence bearing 
upon the claims of a supernatural origin for Chris- 
tianity, and of divine authority for its doctrines. 

6. The Proof that the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity are supernatural is inductive, and 
consists in the comparative success with which 
the hypothesis of supernaturalism explains their 
exalted character, together with tbo early exia* 
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tence and acceptance of the New Testament litera- 
ture, while accounting for the history, progress, 
distinguishing features, and present power of 
Christian faith in the world, as exhibited both in 
the experience of individuals and in society. It 
properly belongs to the Christian apologist to show 
that those who reject the supernatural element in 
Christianity drop the only reasonable clew leading 
out of an intricate labyrinth of historical and social 
phenomena. 

7. There is nothing singular in the method of 
proof here indicated. It is the method employed 
in all inductive sciences. Knowledge of external 
things is necessarily inferential. " To draw infer- 
ences is the great business of life"; and an infer- 
ence, whether in science or religion, is an exercise 
of faith, and can never be anything more. But 
an hypothesis is adequate only when it is seen 
to rest on a real analogy, and completely to accord 
with, while properly collocating, the phenomena 
under consideration. In the case in hand, two 
species of theory are in the field, offering to 
explain the distinctive facts of Christianity ; viz. 
naturalism and supernaturalism. They separate 
upon the question of adequacy. Naturalism, 
through the " law of parsimony," attempts to set 
aside supernaturalism as superfluous ; while super- 
naturalism affirms naturalism to be inadequate, in 
yiew of all the facts, and establishes itself upon 
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such residual phenomena as remain after natural 
causes have been made to do their utmost in 
solving the problem. 

8. It should be noted, also, that the super- 
natural element in Christianity cannot be ignored 
solely on the plea that the evidence pointing to it 
is not so clear as we should think it might be. 
The scheme of the universe is extensive and 
complicated. It is difficult to tell, on general 
principles, what would constitute the best creden- 
tials to a supernatural revelation. In strengthen- 
ing the argument for one generation there might 
be danger of putting succeeding generations to a 
disadvantage ; and by multiplying miracles the 
boundary between the natural and the supernat- 
ural might be obscured. It is an important prin- 
ciple, that, respecting subjects of great practical 
concern, it is proper to make a virtue of necessity, 
and commendable to act with vigor upon such a 
degree of hope as the balance of probabilities and 
the nature of the case allow. 

Division of the Snbjeoti 

In what follows upon the Logic of Christian 
Evidences, we propose : 

I. First ; to indicate some of the characteristics 
which distinguish inductive logic from deductive ; 
illustrating the processes of the former by exam* 
pies from prominent inductive scienceB. 
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II. Second ; to consider the questions, " Is 
there evidence in nature of the existence of a 
cause capable of producing miracles ? " and, " Can 
we discern signs of a sufficient reason for such a 
supersession of natural causes as the alleged mir- 
acles of Christianity imply ? " 

III. Third ; briefly to present the facts regard- 
ing Christianity which demand explanation, and 
to compare the several possible schemes for ex- 
plaining and co-ordinating these facts. 



CHAPTER II. 

THB DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF DEDUCTIVE 

AND INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

1. A Cretan once remarked that all the Cretans 
were liars and knaves. A bystander mterposed : 
" But you are a Cretan ! " Whereupon a neighbor 
added " Then, of course, he is a liar, and his tes- 
timony is worthless." To put this reasoning in 
the syllogistic form, it stands thus : 

(a) All Cretans are liars : (major premise) 
(6) This man is a Cretan : (minor premise) 
(c) Therefore he is a liar, (conclusion) 
To this form all syllogisms in deductive logic 
can be reduced. But in such reasoning the 
question arises, How do we know a//, before we 
know each ? By what authority do we pronounce 
all the Cretans liars and knaves before the char- 
acter of this particular Cretan has been observed ? 
It would seem easier to prove the mendacity of 
this particular man than to establish the general 
proposition from which his untruthfulness is 
inferred. 

2. To vary the illustration, consider the syllogis- 
tic form of Hume's objection to the proof of mira- 

7 
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cles : (a) AH purported miracles are incredible ; (6) 
The resurrection of Christ is a purported miracle ; 
(c) Therefore the resurrection of Christ is in- 
credible (or, as he would say, incapable of being 
proved by human testimony). But how are all 
miracles known to be incredible till the particular 
evidence for this one is fully considered ? Another 
form of stating Hume's argument illustrates the 
point still better : (a) All events which happened 
in the first century have a parallel in those occur 
ring in the eighteenth century; (6) The resur- 
rection of Christ has no parallel in the eighteenth 
century ; (c) Therefore it is incredible that it 
really occurred in the first century. It is plain 
here, that the thing needing proof is the major 
premise from which the conclusion is drawn. On 
what grounds is it decided that the historical 
developments of the eighteenth century will per- 
fectly correspond to those of the first ? There is 
no known universal principle from which that con- 
clusion follows. It would be more nearly correct 
to affirm that history will not exactly repeat itself 
in successive ages. Neither experience nor intui- 
tion sustains the doctrine that absolute uniformity 
pervades the universe. Supposing an intelligent 
Creator, the wisdom of the present order of things 
would partly consist in a due recognition of the 
past, and in a proper adjustment of present forces 
to the new conditions produced by the past. 
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8. Since deduction is based on a previous gen- 
eralization, the process may easily be made to con- 
ceal the real steps of the reasoning. In a properly 
constructed syllogism the conclusion comes out 
of the premises mechanically. The diflSculty lies 
in showing how it legitimately got into the prem- 
ises. The process of deduction is nothing more 
than an analysis of the premises. In the conclu- 
sion the implicit contents of the premises are explic" 
Uly stated. But the conclusion must first have been 
involved, before it could be evolved. The progress, 
then, if any, in deduction, is towards clearness, 
rather than towards amplitude of knowledge. J. 
S. Mill ^ was not far from the truth in regarding 
the major premise as simply a register of previous 
inferences, and the syllogism itself as merely a 
skeleton on which to stretch our web of thought, 
the more readily to ascertain its contents and 
condition. Or, the major and minor premises may 
with propriety be compared to the upper and the 
nether millstones, between which the coarser 
products of our thought are ground to powder. 
But nothing can reach the bag which was not first 
put in at the hopper. Deductive logic belongs 
really among the pure sciences ; and De Morgan 
was not far amiss in contending that it should 
be classed with mathematics.^ Deduction can be 

^ Logic, Book II. Chaps, ii. and iii. 

* Sec Jevon's " Principles of Science," (Vol. i. pp. 15-194); wliO| 
however, makes mathematics a department of logic 
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performed on a calculating machine operated like 
a piano. The principles of deductive logic can 
be represented in geometrical figures and by alge- 
braic symbols. However important to clearness 
the process of deduction may be, it is utterly 
unproductive of material additions to knowledge. 
4. On the other hand, induction is productive. 
There is more in the inductive conclusion than 
appeared in the detached premises. Through the 
collocation of particular facts we reach general 
conclusions. From examination of present phe- 
nomena a certain condition of things in the past 
is inferred, and a certain other condition of things 
in the future is expected. E.g. from the limited 
knowledge in possession concerning the previous 
mortality of the race, it is inferred that all men 
are mortal, and that those still living will die. 
Putting together the facts known concerning the 
properties of ice, the transportation of boulders, 
and the striation of rocks by existing glaciers, 
and the facts concerning the distribution of drift 
and the general striation of rocks in the higher 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere, it is inferred 
that in America a continental glacier once ex- 
tended near the coast, as far south as the latitude 
of New York City. Because the fish once ascended 
the unobstructed rapids in our rivers, we infer that 
shad and salmon will again return to the haunts of 
their ancestors, if, over the mill-dams, ladders are 
constructed for them. 
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5. In all these and similar cases, as the inier- 
ence stands in its positive form, there is more in 
the conclusion than in the premises : something 
has been obtained before verification. The action 
of the mind upon separate phenomena has pro- 
duced a belief which stands somewhere between 
certainty and ignorance. The draw-back to these 
inferences is, that thej are not absolutely certain. 
They are open to objections, and are not secure 
from cavil. They are only probable conclusions. 
The gain in extension is accompanied by corres- 
ponding loss in certainty. The instincts of the 
fish may not be so permanent as was assumed. 
Omnipotence had power to create the world just 
as it is (scratches on the rocks and all), by a direct 
fiat. Ood might suddenly endow men with means 
of successfully resisting the dissolution of the 
body. 

6. It is important to keep this infirmity of 
inductive conclusions in view, in order to remove 
the special reproach of inconclusiveness often cast 
upon Christian evidences. In the minds of some 
it is an objection to Christianity that its super 
natural origin is not proved beyond possibility of 
doubt. There is much room for cavil concerning 
some of the prominent doctrines and facts of the 
Christian religion. But this arises from the cir- 
cumstance that it belongs to the realm of actual 
things external to our personal consciousness. 
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Christianity has no generic infirmity which does 
not pertain to the whole family of inductive sci- 
ences. The question is whether it possesses any 
specific weakness which relegates its purported 
facts and doctrines to a region outside the ordi- 
nary principles of belief. All that can be properly 
required is, that the Christian system be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt. What constitutes rea- 
sonable doubt depends upon a variety of consid- 
erations, to which attention must be given in the 
appropriate place. 

7. In order to obtain a comprehensive view 
of the matters in hand, it is necessary to note 
more particularly the contrast between pure 
science and mixed science. In mathematics we 
are most familiar both with the name and the 
thing here indicated. There is demonstrative 
proof for every legitimate step in pure mathe- 
matics. In that department the mathematician 
does not believe his conclusions ; he knows them. 
But in applied mathematics things of diverse 
natures are necessarily considered together. In 
pure mathematics we proceed from definitions and 
axioms to rear a self-consistent structure of 
thought. It is, however, nothing more than a 
structure of thought. All that can be said of its 
reality is that its actualization is possible within 
the limits of space and time. Pure mathematics 
does not determine whether or not these ideal 
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forms and combinations really exist. But into 
the calculations of applied mathematics elements 
of an entirely different character enter. Its prob- 
lems are stated hypothetically. An " if " always 
intrudes upon the field. If the child grow four 
inches in height and two inches in girth every 
year, in how many years will he be a hundred 
feet high and fifty feet around ? Here, an element 
of observation and of inference regarding the 
course of nature has been introduced. 

8. In themselves the processes of mathematics 
are nothing but addition, subtraction, and the 
*' rule of three." The things to be added, sub- 
tracted, and compared are furnished by observation 
and inference. In multiplication, the product is of 
the same denomination with the multiplicand. If 
the multiplicand be hypothetical the product must 
be the same. Whatever elements of uncertainty 
enter into the data appear again, more or less 
enlarged, in the result. In trigonometrical cal- 
culations a base line is first to be established by 
actual measurement, i/^the earth be eight thousand 
miles in diameter, and if the observation of the 
transits of Venus be accurate, and if the photo- 
sphere of the sun do not bulge out so irregularly 
as to destroy confidence in its stability of form, 
then the sun's distance from the earth can be 
calculated by trigonometry. But the uncertainty 
of these data leaves astronomers with two or three 
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million miles of uncertainty in their results. So, 
in attempting to estimate the age of the flint im- 
plements in the valley of the Somme, it is easy to 
obtain the dividend, but difficult to find the divisor. 
The physical changes which have taken place 
since man roamed with the mammoth and rhi- 
noceros over the plains of Western Europe are 
manifest enough ; but the action of the physical 
forces working these changes is problematical. 
In all such cases of inferential reasoning, theories 
must be restrained and determined by the facts in 
hand *and conclusions tempered by possible or 
probable f«acts not yet in hand. Since in physical 
science, all conclusions are hypotheses, and the 
hypotheses are always more or less provisional, 
it is often difficult to draw the line between the 
established results of science and its problems. 
Scientific hypotheses pass through all stages of 
verification, and are of various degrees of uncer- 
tainty. There are some for which, if it were 
worth while, one might consent to go to the stake. 
There are others, lawful enough to be provision- 
ally propoanded, upon which it would not be wise 
to risk anything. 

9. The case is not much different in the realm of 
ethics and religion. In that region, as elsewhere, 
man is lawfully held to the consideration of un- 
yielding facts in experience and history. The 
realm of pure speculation is as unproductive in 
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ethics as in mathematics. In both, the possible 
includes an infinitely larger circle than the actual, 
or probable. What the objective law of right is, 
depends upon the attributes of the beings in 
existence. Such hopes as may be legitimately 
cherished by man, draw their nourishment from 
considerations touching the actual constitution of 
the soul and of the universe in which it exists. 
Inductive logic always holds us down to the 
vicinity of facts,* and compels us to interrogate 
nature as to what really is. The Baconian method 
first chastens arrogance and curbs fancy, even 
though at length it furnishes wings on which to 
rise far higher than the imagination could other- 
wise soar. It is no excuse for unlicensed fancy, 
that, in every department of science, the facts and 
principles ascertained are more wonderful than 
the fictions dispelled. The system of nature does 
indeed infinitely transcend the conceptions of 
men. Still, since its origin is lost in the past, and 
the student is limited to an investigation of the 
unfolding phenomena, inductive science must con^ 
cern itself not with what the universe might have 
been, but with the discovery of the actual course 
of nature. Neither in physical nor in mental 
science is it of much use for the theist to ask what 
it was possible for the Creator to do. The chief 
interest attaches to the more definite inquiry ,What 
laws is it probable he has ordained ? 
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10. When we proceed to study the course of 
nature we find ourselves in an order of things 
complex in the extreme, and of indefinite extent. 
In endeavoring to unravel this complexity, and to 
compass this volume of existence, the human mind 
at once becomes aware of limitations to its powers 
of comprehension. Man is limited in time and 
space. The report of external nature must all 
come through the imperfect language of sensation. 
As touching the actual world, man has absolute 
knowledge only of such things as transpire in his 
own experience. In space the universe stretches 
away indefinitely in both directions. The small- 
ness of the atom is as inconceivable as the vastness 
of the stellar system. The microscope brings us 
no nearer to the secret workshop of nature than 
the telescope does to the field of her so-called 
great ojierations. Of none of the forces of nature 
can we telJ with absolute completeness their ulti- 
mate origin or their final destiny. The highest 
function of man's intellectual nature is that power 
of thought which, from the disconnected facts of 
experience, elaborates far-reaching systems of be- 
lief. We frame hypotheses concerning those por- 
tions of nature which are beyond immediate reach 
of experiment. By well-known scientific methods, 
we test and verify theories ; after which they serve 
in all things both for doctrine and reproof. The 
sciences are thus a vast network of hypotheses 
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in different stages of verification, and to which 
we give credence, and, if need be, commit our in- 
terests, with various degrees of confidence. 

11. The Christian apologist need not, however, 
glorify absolute ignorance. Descartes, indeed, 
began with doubt in order that he might believe ; 
and it is well to acknowledge that the greater 
part of the universe is not only concealed from our 
view, but lies beyond the reach of human specula- 
tion. Still, unless we knew something to begin 
with, it would be useless to multiply what is in 
our possession. And the whole activities of the 
human race bear witness that man supposes him- 
self able to enlarge the field of knowledge by 
reasoning on the facts of experience and upon the 
dicta of intuition. The great problem of philos- 
ophy is to explain how this can be. In matters 
where men do not have absolute wisdom they still 
continue to act upon what may be called practical 
wisdom. It is the good fortune of the Christian 
apologist, to be in company with all inductive 
reasoners, while defending the dignity and author- 
ity of that exercise of the understanding which in 
the Scriptures is said to be " the substance of things 
hoped for" and " the evidence of things not seen." 
This exercise of our reason is the only pledge of 
intellectual progress, and the only basis of moral 
activity. Faith is the mother of science, as well 

as of religion. What is called in science verifica- 

s 
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tion is chieflj valuable as furnishing evidence upon 
which to believe other things not yet verified. 

12. Canon Mozley has thus expressed the thought . 
Did we ha\e " to wait for verification of evidence 
before we used it, we should be in the most 
extraordinary dilemma ; because we should have 
to wait till an event had happened before we could 
calculate on its happening, and depend on cer- 
tainty as a preliminary stage of probability. The 
only likely future would be an ascertained past ; 
we could only foresee what had occurred, and 
only look forward correctly by looking backwards. 
We should have no prospective evidence." Prob- 
able reasoning is in its own nature, he continues, 
" unverified reasoning ; it ipso facto wants the 

fulfilment of experiment ; and yet it is 

capable of producing rational belief. Every fresh 
concurrence of circumstances is a ground upon 
which we reason, and upon which we predict, 
infer, conclude, something which is not mathe- 
matically contained in those circumstances, but 
to which they point. This ever new, fresh, living, 
ceaseless flow of interpretation and construction, 
which almost makes up life, is not knowledge, 
because its very nature is to be a substitute for 
knowledge. We reason toward a thing, because 
we do not know it ; and yet it is not blind guess- 
work ; there is evidence in it ; it produces belief." ^ 

1 Universit> Sermons, by J. B. Mozlej, D.D. (3d ed., London, 
1877), pp. 52, M. 
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The correctness of the principles, here briefly 
pointed out, will more fully appear as we follow 
out the trains of reasoning whi6h enter into some 
of the more prominent sciences of the present 
day. To this more pleasing task we will now 
address ourselves, in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN PROM VARIOUS 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 

1. In determining the character and authority 
of faith as exercised on religious subjects it is in 
place to illustrate at greater length its use in 
natural science. 

Every science is essentially a play in three 
acts. The three stages through which belief is 
attained are observation^ eocpUmationj and verificor 
tion. Simple observation and classification are 
far from constituting the chief work of that 
modern science in which the age prides itself. 
Ideas of order and congruity guide the observer 
to higher generalizations and more comprehensive 
systems of classification than could be attained 
by random examination. By comparing one ob- 
servation with another conclusions are obtained 
regarding things outside the range of direct in- 
spection. Isolated facts and separate phenomena 
may thereby be so grouped together as to reveal a 
meaning not belonging to them singly. After a 
collection of phenomena has been " simplified " by 

20 
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the assumption of a comprehensiye cause, it is the 
aim of the man of science to subject his hypoth- 
esis to every test calculated to estimate its adequacy 
and determine its truth. 

For illustrations of the methods of induction 
we turn first to chemistry. 

I. Chemistry and Physics. 

2. Chemistry is the typical experimental science. 
The " chemical method " is regarded by some as 
the model to which all scientific reasoning should 
be conformed. It is manifest, however, that there 
are few subjects to which this method can be 
applied at all, and that those are of a very limited 
nature. To establish a principle by experiment 
one must be able to command all the elements in 
the problem ; but this can rarely be done. 

3. For example, a proposition was made a few 
years ago to test, by the " chemical method," the 
efficacy of prayer for the sick. Those in certain 
hospital wards were to be selected as special sub- 
jects of prayer, while other wards, where the 
circumstances were as nearly similar as possible, 
were to be intentionally omitted from the prayers 
of all good people. It was gravely asserted that, 
if prayer be efficacious, such an experiment might 
determine the fact beyond dispute. But when the 
elements of the proposition are once clearly stated 
its preposterous character is apparent enough. 
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To apply the ^^ chemical method" in sach a 
case would require absolute control of the desires 
of all the good people who heard of the proposition, 
and the suppression of the prayers of all the 
unknown friends of those in the neglected wards, 
and even of the invalids themselves. Further- 
more, such a proposition innocently adds an in- 
gredient to the prayer transforming its very 
nature. To pray for the healing of the sick from 
a true regard to them, is one thing. To pray for 
a sign in the healing of the sick, which involves 
as manifestly the killing of some as the curing of 
others, is quite another thing. This would be 
like introducing oil of vitriol into an experiment 
where only oil was called for. In any case, to 
seek for such a sign as that involved in the above 
proposition would be something different from 
benevolence, and more than presumption. But 
this is only to illustrate the difficulty of attempting 
to test everything by the chemical method. 

4. In extending the range of our thought to 
other subjects it readily appears that the things 
which can be put into a crucible, and directly ob- 
served during all their development, are very few. 
And chemistry itself has come to be far more than 
a mere classificatory science. The experimental 
facts of chemistry have been exceedingly fruitful 
of suggestion concerning things beyond the reach 
of observation. Chemists, like other men, have 
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had their doubtful working hypotheses, and have 
formed most recondite speculative conceptions, 
of which but small part have become accepted 
theories. Once combustion was explained by the 
supposed presence of an unseen principle called 
phlogiston^ just as some continue to talk of elec- 
tricity as a, fluid. The present theory that heat is 
a mode of motion is now pretty well established ; 
but the proof has not consisted in simple experi- 
ment. Its verification has only been accomplished 
by the highest exercise of the reasoning powers 
in comparing one experiment with another ; and 
even now none but an expert adequately under- 
stands the ground of its acceptance. Heat and 
motion are easily seen to be, in some sense, cor- 
relative conditions. But it is not so plain to an 
ordinary observer that the transformation of one 
into the other is complete, and by an immediate 
process ; nor do the most careful experiments 
measure the transformed forces with anything 
more than approximate accuracy. 

6. By an easy transition, chemistry passes into 
" physics,*' and becomes responsible for the ato- 
mic theory of matter. The great names among 
chemists of the past century are those who have 
introduced into our conception of bodies the idea 
of ultimate particles of matter called atoms, pos- 
sessing definite weights and combining with one 
another in constant ratios. To an ordinary reader 
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the new chemistry is a transcendental science, — 
weighing atoms that never can be felt, and analyz- 
ing molecules which must forevei elude our sight. 
According to J. Clerk Maxwell,^ *' about two mil- 
lions of molecules of hydrogen in a row would 
occupy a millimetre [.03937 of an inch], and 
about two hundred million million million of them 
would weigh a milligramme [.0154 of an English 
grain]." No one will be disposed to dispute the 
remark of another authority upon the subject, that 
^' the determination of the exact [relative] atomic 
weight of an element is an operation of extreme 
difficulty, and one requiring the greatest analytical 
skill, so that as yet the atomic weights of only a 
limited number of elements have been ascertained 
with more than approximate accuracy." ^ Even of 
the most accurately determined atomic weights, as 
of hydrogen and oxygen, it must be said they are 
only '' practically perfect ! " 

6. Recently the spectroscope has come into 
vogue as an instrument of chemical analysis. 
Through its powerful aid physicists have rendered 
probable a similarity between the chemical condi- 
tions on the earth and those in the fiery heat of 
the sun, and in the diffused nebular dust of the 
most distant spaces. At the same time it casts 
doubt upon the integrity of the sixty or seventy 

^ Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), Vol. iii. p. 41. 
^ Professor H. £. A.rmstrong in Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th 
ed.) Vol. y. p. 468. 
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elements chemists have so laboriously discovered, 
and revives again the old question concerning the 
possibility of transmuting all the baser metals into 
gold. 

7. In this connection, and since the' things 
themselves are so far beyond the reach of direct 
experiment, it is instructive to observe how readily 
we yield assent to the language of the spectroscope 
(and of various other new instruments of investi- 
gation) concerning the operation of the most dis- 
tant and recondite chemical forces. The position 
in a spectrum of a few colors in a ray of light from 
a fixed star, or from an incandescent gas, gives 
rise to well-defined beliefs concerning the chemical 
composition and physical condition of those dis- 
tant or imponderable objects ; and many of these 
beliefs now everywhere pass for sound doctrine. 
No chemist of the present time would circum- 
scribe the field of attainable knowledge in his 
department by the limited analogies of the cruci- 
ble. The old experimental chemistry was only 
the " schoolmaster " preparing the way for the 
newer and bolder methods now in vogue, and the 
broader generalizations of the present day. 

n. Astronomy. 

8. Astronomy, like all other inductive sciences, 
has its moods and tenses. In the indicative mood 
and present tense it is a summary of observation. 
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Its facts comprise such phenomena as appear in 
the heavens. In astronomy, however, the present 
tense is not an instantaneous present ; but it ex- 
tends over the whole period during which observa- 
tions have been made and recorded, (a) The fii'st 
task to be performed witli these observations is to 
separate the unessential elements, and to eliminate 
the personal and historical errors inevitable in any 
record of facts. (6) The next and most impor- 
tant step is to ascertain what these phenomena 
mean. To this end they are provisionally grouped 
together in a system. An hypothesis is formed 
concerning their mutual relations and influence. 
They are reduced to order. This reducing facts 
to order is what we in our ignorance call explain- 
ing them. An hypothesis, to be accepted, must 
really explain according to a just analogy the 
facts in hand. That is, the explication of the 
theory must comprehend the most significant facts, 
and not be inconsistent with any. (c) The third 
step in inductive reasoning is verification. The 
Newtonian theory of gravitation is supposed to bo 
peculiarly fortunate in the extent to which it has 
been verified by prediction. If, however, we ex- 
amine into the nature of scientific prediction it is 
readily seen that prophecy has a twofold meaning 
in science, as well as in Scripture, and that in 
both cases the popular meaning of the word is the 
less important of the two. The business of the 
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Hebrew prophet was not so much to foretell future 
events as to interpret the application of the law to 
present circumstances. So, in science, prediction 
relates rather to the unseen than to the future. 

When Adams and Leverrier predicted the dis- 
covery of a planet in a certain position in the 
heavens, they did not say that it would be there, 
but that it was there, though yet unobserved. The 
Newtonian hypothesis is not verified by what is 
going to come to pass, but by what is. Newton 
reasoned that if his theory of gravitation were 
true, and if the reputed distance of the moon from 
the earth was correct, the moon constantly falls 
to the earth at the rate of fifteen feet a minute. 
After calculations had shown this to be approxi- 
mately correct, a striking verification of the theory 
was afforded. Instead, however, of calling this 
prediction, it should be termed explication or de- 
duction. The previous ignorance of the conform- 
ity between the fact and the calculation served 
simply to shield the mind from the errors of pre- 
possession. 

9. These are examples of the so-called " crucial 
test," which in all inductive sciences consists in 
deducing from an assumed hypothesis some par- 
ticular thing which should appear, and then em- 
ploying means to ascertain if it does appear. If 
any facts occur which do not correspond with the 
deductions the theory is incomplete, and must be 
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revised. The theory of gravitation has already 
endured so many searching crucial tests that it 
stands in little heed of further verification. Tlie 
presumption that it may yet explain the unsolved 
problems of astronomy is very great. By deduction 
from this theory Newton showed that the moon, as 
attracted by both the earth and the sun, ought to 
move with varying rates of velocity, — sometimes 
faster, sometimes slower. The deduction is con- 
firmed by observation. Again, Newton argued 
that from the effect of gravitation upon large but 
confined bodies of water phenomena something 
like the tides must occur ; and there are the tides 
approximately corresponding in their movements 
to his deduction.^ From his day to this analogous 
confirmations of the theory have been occurring. 
The theory continues to explain more and more 
of the phenomena. 

10. But there is a widespread misapprehension 
concerning the extent to which the Newtonian 
theory has been verified in detail. In astronomy, 
as in every other science, what we know is as 
nothing when compared with what we do not 
know. The complete verification of Newton's 
theory is for two reasons impossible. First, from 
unavoidable errors of observation ; secondly, from 
the intricacy of the mathematical operations 
involved. 

) 3ee Jeron's Principles of Science, Vol. iL p. 19ft. 
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No telescope or timepiece is perfect, and no 
human observer is infallible. During the last 
century numerous attempts were made to deter- 
mine the parallax of some of the fixed stars. 
Many of these attempts were supposed at the time 
to be successful ; but we now know that their 
results were altogether illusory, and represent 
not the parallax of the stars, but the imperfection 
of the instruments of precision in use, and of the 
methods of observation. In the astronomical 
tables of stellar parallax we find a column labelled 
" Probable Error," which in most cases is equal 
to one tenth of the whole amount. This means 
that the probable error in the estimation of the 
distance of the nearest fi^ed star is two million 
times a million miles. In regard to the distance 
of the sun from the earth astronomers are able 
to do a little better. But the recent language of 
Professor Newcomb on this point shows that when 
astronomy is called an exact science the expression 
is plainly hyperbolical. " Of the distance of the 
sun we may say, with a reasonable approach to 
certainty, that it is 92,000,000 miles and some 
fraction of another million ; and if we should 
^ess that fraction to be 400,000 we should 
probably be within 200,000 miles of the truth." ^ 

It may be said that these probable errors in tha 
data of astronomical science are relatively small 

^ Popular Astronomy (NewYork^ Ist-ed.), p. 900. [lulaet onn.] 
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And they are, indeed, relatively small when con- 
sidered in respect to what we have called the 
present tense of astronomy. But when regarded 
as elements from which to interpret an eternal 
scheme of natural operations they are not small. 
As a multiplicand they are insignificant. But 
when an indefinite multiplier is brought into the 
problem the product assumes important and even 
vast proportions. 

11. Still further, not only are the data furnished 
by observation subject to correction for probable 
error, but the problems of the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis are essentially too complex to admit of 
exact solution. The question of how, under the 
law of gravitation, two bodies would act if they 
were alone in the universe is comparatively simple ; 
but when a third body is added, complications of 
a serious nature at once arise. There were 
few mathematicians who could even understand 
Newton's solution of the problem of the mutual 
interaction of the sun, earth, and moon, considered 
by themselves. It is only by isolating the mem- 
bers of the solar system in groups of threes that 
anything at all can be done with the calculation of 
their mutual attractions. In comparing the actual 
with the theoretical inequalities in the motions of 
the planets, so as to verify the hypothesis in detail, 
a problem presents itself which is pronounced by 
the same eminent authority quoted above to be 
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^ of such complexity that no complete and perfect 
solution has ever been found." Each planet is 
constantly changing its position, and hence the 
force of its influence upon the others. "The 
geometer cannot strictly determine the motion of 
the planet until he knows the attraction of all the 
other planets on it ; and he cannot determine these 
without first knowing the position of the planet, 
— that is, without having solved his problem." ^ 

12. Nevertheless, the great mathematicians of 
tlie last half of the last century performed their 
work so skilfully, that the theory of how the planets 
should move corresponds with remarkable approxi- 
mate exactness to the movements that have been 
actually seen within the short space of human 
history and accurate observation. But there are 
still some troublesome anomalies. 

For example, the moon has of late been beliaving 
quite unaccountably, and the theory of her motions 
is at the present time pronounced to be in a very 
*' discouraging condition." Her actual place in 
the heavens is now so different from her calculated 
place that a sailor would be misled by it as to his 
longitude five miles. This irregularity of the 
moon cannot with present light be explained. 
We can only get around the diflBculty with a sub- 
sidiary hypothesis. Yet no one doubts that there 
is some explanation. Where so many greater irreg- 

1 Nowcomb, Popular Astronomy, p. 94. 
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ularities have been explained, faith that this one 
may be is a legitimate exercise of mind. 

Furthermore, the planet Mercury evidently feels 
some constraining power which until recently has 
eluded the search of astronomers. The motion 
of his perihelion is forty seconds in a century 
greater than it ought to be. It remains for the 
mathematician yet to calculate the sufficiency of 
the recently discovered intra-Mercurial planet to 
account for the observed irregularities.^ Professor 
Newcomb's recent " tables of Uranus and Neptune 
already begin to differ from observation " ; while 
the theories of Jupiter and Saturn are also both 
in need of revision .^ The *' labors of astronomers 
on the soldr system " are by no means finished. 
To go no farther, the comets appear to be such 
uncertain wanderers that we never can tell exactly 
what they are going to do. Nor can any calcula- 
tion be made of the ultimate influence upon the 
earth of the stars outside our solar system. The 
question whether there is a resisting medium in 
space to interfere with gravitation is also still 
open.® 

^ Since the above was written doubt has been cast upon the 
reality of this discovery, showing anew that eye-sight is not always 
to be trusted. 

2 Professor A. Hall, in "Nature" for March 27, 1879. 

' A forcible presentation of some of these points is given by 
Professor C. M. Mead, in Boston Lectures on Christianity and 
Scepticism, for 1870. 
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13. It is evident, therefore, that the Newtonian 
aypothesis is an hypothesis still ; and especially 
that to extend the law of gravity to those remote 
regions where the fixed stars dwell requires strong 
faith. It also calls for a great stretch of faith 
in the astronomer to foretell what will occur 
anywhere ten million years from now, or to say 
what did occur ten million years ago. The 
astronomer can predict no better than any one 
else what will happen on the astronomical mor- 
row. He is as far as possible from having an 
adequate explanation of the things of infinite 
space or of infinite time. He cannot by inference 
fill up all space, nor completely unravel the web 
of secondary causation partially revealed in the 
present as the boundary and bond of the two 
eternities. 

But notwithstanding the number of the un- 
solved problems of astronomy, those which have 
already approximately yielded their treasures are 
so complex and of such a nature that we may 
firmly hold as a doctrine of belief, that the law of 
gravitation pervades the physical universe; and 
may rationally expect that as our command of the 
elements in the problem increases we shall see 
more and more clearly the accordance of the 

theory with the observed facts. 

s 
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in. Geologj. 

14. Turning to geology we find numerous and 
pertinent illustrations of the nature and limits of 
nductive reasoning, in which the true character 
)f scientific explanation and prediction is very 
slearly brought to light. Oeology is a science of 
past forces, and speaks in the aorist tense. The 
geologist infers not what will be, but what has 
Deen. Leaving the facts of observation, he boldly 
ventures on the wings of the understanding into 
primeval times, and projects his lines of infer* 
ential knowledge far into the past eternity. The 
meaning of scientific prediction cannot here be 
misunderstood. It is explanation through expli- 
cation. 

15. For a single example, let us bring forward 
in some detail the evidence supporting the glacial 
hypothesis. Almost everywhere, north of the 
fortieth parallel of latitude in the northern hemis- 
phere the pebbles and boulders which abound are 
clearly not of local origin. In many cases it can 
be demonstrated that they have been transported 
from a northerly direction. It will be found, 
moreover, that almost universally, where the sur- 
face of the rocks is freshly uncovered, they are 
polished and grooved and scratched in a peculiar 
manner. The hard portions have been planed 
down to a level with the softer portions, and the 
striation is in all open regions tolerably uniform 
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In Its direction, north and south. Furthermore, 
the contour of nearly all the smaller rocky 
eminences, and of many of the mountain masses, 
is peculiar. These are, as a rule, rounded off 
upon the northerly sides, and precipitous to the 
south. Over much of this region, and resting 
upon the striated surface of the rock, occurs what 
is familiarly called the hard pan, — a compact 
mass of finely comminuted material, with pebbles 
intermingled. These pebbles, like the underlying 
rock, are quite likely to be grooved and striated, 
the striae being in the direction of the longest 
diameter of the pebble. There are also peculiar 
lines of hills (composed of coarse boulders, com- 
pact clay, and gravel, and characterized by the 
frequent recurrence of bowl-shaped depressions) 
stretching for hundreds of miles across the country 
from east to west.^ There are besides long lines 
of peculiar gravel ridges (with similar bowl-shaped 
depressions) extending from north to south, fre- 
quently continuous for more than a hundred miles, 
and constituting in some regions a parallel system 
at right angles to the line of hills just mentioned. 

1 One, first pointed oat by Mr. Clarence King in 1876 (See 
Proceedings of Boston Society of Natnral History, Vol. xix. p. 
62), further explored throagh its whole length by Mr. Warren 
Upham (see American Journal of Science and Arts for August 
and September, 1879, and American Natnralist for the same 
months), extends from the extremity of Cape Cod, through Long 
Island, across New Jerse* to the Delaware .nw. 
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Altogether, here is a combination of e£Fects fot 
whose production there is not now any adequate 
cause in existence. 

16. But in certain places we find a cause in 
operation whose actual effects, upon a small scale, 
are like those we have observed to be so extensive. 
Ice moves slowly and in vast masses down the 
gentle declivities of mountains, and from conti- 
nental areas in the direction of least resistance. 
The glaciers of the Alps and of Greenland are 
grinding down the surfaces of the valleys and 
plains over which they creep ; for from the nature 
of the case, they must be polishing and striating 
the rocks beneath them. They are transporting 
boulders far away from their native home. They 
are heaping up before them vast masses of ma- 
terial called terminal moraines, and bearing long 
lines of stones upon their surface as lateral and 
medial moraines. Streams of turbid water pour 
I forth from the foot of these ice currents. 

In general explanation of the facts mentioned 
above, the hypothesis is propounded that in a 
cooler and moister period of the world's history 
(which may be supposed to have existed) these 
glaciers of Switzerland, of Scandinavia, and of 
Greenland extended far beyond their present 
limits, and produced a glaciation of the whole 
Aiorthern half of the northern hemisphere. This 
hypothesis of the distinguished Swiss naturalist 
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has now no rival worthy of mention, and is gen- 
erally accepted as both essential and adequate. 

17. If one asks why there is such readiness to 
believe the glacial theory of Agassiz, the proper 
reply is^ that it explains the facts better than any 
other hypothesis can. Nor are we disturbed by 
the existence of problems which as yet it does not 
solve, unless the objector will assume the burden 
of proof, and show that these problems are abso- 
lutely incompatible with the theory. For, such 
progress has been made by that hypothesis in un- 
tangling the interesting puzzles of surface geology, 
that the presumption in favor of its further appli- 
cability is of the strongest kind. The explanation 
is already so complete that one might readily trust 
his life to the theory. If lost in the forests of 
Maine, the traveller might as confidently direct his 
course by the striae on the rocks or the direction 
of the gravel ridges, as by the magnetic needle 
in his pocket. 

18. It remains further to inquire how this 
theory explains the facts mentioned. The theory 
is justified, first, by the fact that it rests upon an 
analogous cause about which something is known ; 
and secondly, because a large proportion of the 
phenomena can be deduced from the operations of 
this cause, while none are altogether incompatible 
with such an origin. Thus a reasonable mode is 
found in which the observed facts may have been 
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brought about. If one still asks, why not suppose 
the Creator brought these things to pass without 
any such mode, he can only be thrown back upon 
a principle of belief resting on psychological evi- 
dence hereafter to be discussed; viz. that the 
Creator of such beings as we are, is wise and good, 
and would not utterly confound us by organizing 
nature into such an elaborate falsehood as it evi- 
dently would be if these marks were misleading. 

19. The whole structure of geological science 
rests upon similar analogies. Belief in the recent 
extension of the glacial age is an inference from 
the disconnected facts of surface geology. That 
theory is a complete and simple explanation of 
these facts. Belief that a warmer climate than 
the present immediately preceded the rigors of the 
glacial period is likewise an inference resting upon 
the degree in which the supposition of such a 
climate explains the similarity between the fossil 
plants and animals of the tertiary deposits far to 
the north of us, and the living plants and animals 
now to the south of us. Belief that the " ripple 
marks " on sandstone were actually produced by 
water, is an inference from the similarity of the 
marks to those we know by observation to have 
been produced by water, or to what can be calcu- 
lated from the known natures of sand and water. 
Belief that fossils indicate real life in the past, 
does not arise from having witnessed their resur- 
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rection, but rests solely upon a principle of final 
causes. The parts of the fossils are adapted to 
life, and are similar to what are now uniformly 
associated with life. In geology certainly there 
is well-grounded belief without either experi- 
ment or prediction. 

IT* Botany* 

20. At this point it may be worth while to cross 
the threshold of a kindred science to the forego- 
ing and consider some other legitimate processes 
of reasoning in natural history. Classification in 
botany and zoology is more than a mere record of 
observations. Contrary to the common impres- 
sion, it is a conspicuous example of inferential 
reasoning. In the process of classification a 
great number of observations are compared, and 
a human judgment formed concerning the close- 
ness of similarity and the extent of dissimilarity. 
In every assignment of a particular form of vege- 
table or animal life to a specific position in a 
system, a judgment is formed concerning the 
relative importance or unimportance of its indi- 
vidual characteristics. Everywhere classification 
bears marks of human infirmity. The hard and 
fast lines of demarcation between species found 
in text-books do not exist in nature. 

That all oak trees had a common origin is not 
a direct dictum of intuition, nor of observation. 
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but an inference from the explanation sach. a snp' 
position gives to the close resemblance of one oak 
tree to another. If one chooses to assert that 
oaks and chestnuts (which in some of their 8pe< 
cies are almost inseparable) did not descend from 
a common progenitor, this too is a human judg- 
ment concerning the unimportance of the close 
gradation existing between the two forms ; and 
furthermore is a negative inference touching the 
extent beyond which variation may not proceed 
even in unknown lapses of time, and under unde- 
termined conditions of existence. 

21. In this connection, and as illustrating the 
scientific methods of establishing an hypothesis, 
an interesting example is afforded by Mr. Darwin's 
aphorism, " Nature abhors perpetual close fertili- 
zation." In other words, cross-fertilization between 
plants of the same species is an end in nature, and 
is of advantage to the species. The proof is as 
follows : Among those species of plants called 
dioecious, the male jBower belongs to a different 
individual plant from the female. Well-known 
examples are, among trees the willow and poplar, — 
among herbs, hemp and the hop. Cross-fertilization 
is in such cases necessary. Some external agency 
must carry the pollen of the sterile flowers to the 
stigma of the fertile plants. In the case of mo- 
noecious plants (in which the male and the female 
flowers are on the same stock, as in the oak, the 
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walnut, the pumpkin, and the cucumber), cross- 
fertilization, though not absolutely necessary, is 
likely to occur, and can hardly help occurring 
when the plants are near together. The wind 
blows where it lists, and we hear the sound of it, 
but cannot tell what it has gathered on its wings 
nor whither it will carry it ; but in whatever direc- 
tion it goes it will convey the pollen from the 
sterile to the fertile flowers which lie in its way. 
Moreover, the busy bee, as he seeks for wax and 
honey, does not limit his search to one and the 
same pumpkin-vine ; thus in this case, and among 
all those plants whose showy flowers are visited 
by insects, cross-fertilization must occur. Fur- 
thermore, throughout a large class of plants (of 
which the Fleur-de-lis and the Orchids are typi- 
cal), though the flowers are perfect, and both sta- 
men and pistil are present, nature has taken elab- 
orate pains to show, as a distinguished botanist 
has said, " how not to do it " ; by preventing the 
pollen from reaching the stigma of the same 
flower. We will only allude to the facts that in 
some cases, the pistil and stamen are set back to 
back and recurved ^from one another;^ in other 
cases the pistil projects so far that the pollen from 
its own stamens cannot reach it, and in others the 
stamens are long and the pistils short, and this 
reciprocally and in the same degree ; ^ and again, 

^ Iris. ' Hooitonimi 
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in the Bame flower the stigma develops first and 
fades before the stamens mature, and vice versa ;^ 
aud still again, that delicate springs are set so as 
to throw a cloud of pollen into the air, yet not so 
as to throw it upon the stigma of its own flower, 
but upon the body of the insect which springs the 
trap; 2 or yet again, that other flowers are so 
arranged that the bee which crawls in after honey 
at one hole, must crawl out at another.^ 

22. The only reasonable clew yet suggested for 
the explanation of this striking class of facts is, 
that some advantage is secured to the species in 
its struggle for existence when the fertile flower 
of one plant is supplied with pollen from another 
plant. Such a theory rests upon a real analogy or 
true cause. Increased vigor in the plant would, 
of course, tend to preserve the species from being 
crowded out of existence by its competitors. The 
wide-spread existence of such contrivances as have 
been mentioned can hardly be assigned to any 
other cause. No other hypothesis clothes the 
facts with any adequate meaning ; whereas, each 
newly discovered contrivance for cross-fertilization 
calls for the meaning assigned to it by this theory. 
Even more than the direct experiments to show the 
ad^'antage of cross-fertilization, the coincidence of 
BO many iacts with the requirements of the hy- 
pothesis gives support to it. Indeed, upon such 

1 (a) Figwort ; (6) Bellflower. > Kalmia. • Lady Slipper. 
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a point, indirect evidence may be more convinc- 
ing than direct experiments (which also in this 
case are tending to confirm the theory), since in 
testing the hypothesis by experiment, other inju- 
rious circumstances than close inter-breeding may 
be unwittingly introduced, or the length of time 
required for the full results may not be at our 
disposal. But a satisfactory explanation of so 
complicated a class of phenomena as that involved 
in the facilities provided for cross-fertilization is 
the theory's own best evidence. Especially is this 
BO, when, as in the present case, many of these 
contrivances have been discovered through use of 
the hypothesis in question. 

It matters little that in a few cases, fertile seed 
is produced in nature where cross-fertilization is 
impossible, if it can be made probable that some 
other advantage is thereby gained for these partic- 
ular plants. Such an amount of analogical evi- 
dence as supports this theory will endure a great 
deal of negative criticism, and it will take more 
than one exception to disprove the rule. An 
hypothesis which successfully threads its way 
through such a maze of facts as this, serving as 
a clew to lead us by natural steps from confusion 
to order, — from obscurity to light, — is as good 
as proved. The gardener may with confidence 
accept it, so far as it will go, as a guide in his 
particular department of labor. 
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23. Another example, illustrating the manner 
in which naturalists attack the problems presented 
to them, is worth considering in this connection. 

About 1857, the extensive collections of plants 
made in Japan by botanists connected with the 
expeditions of Commodores Perry and Rogers, 
were placed in the hands of Professor Asa Gray. 
His attention was attracted by a remarkable 
degree of identity and special similarity between 
the species of Japan and those of the Atlantic 
basin of the United States, where climatic and 
oceanic barriers now absolutely forbid migration. 
Still further, the flora of the Eastern United 
States much more nearly resembles that of Japan, 
than that of either of these countries does the 
flora of Oregon and California. Out of three 
hundred species common to the temperate regions 
of Eastern Asia and the corresponding Atlantic 
region of North America, only one third is rep- 
resented in Western North America. 

Now the law of parsimony, as applied to botany 
and zoology, demands that the individuals of the 
same species should originally, in their ancestors, 
have dispersed from the same centre. This prin- 
ciple has been emphasized by Hugh Miller.^ 
" If members of the same species may exist 
through de novo production, without hereditary 
relationship, so thoroughly, in consequence, doea 

1 Footprints of the Creator, p. 255. 
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the fabric of geological reasoning fall to the 
ground that we find ourselves incapacitated from 
regarding even the bed of common cockle or 
mussel shells, which we find lying a few feet from 
the surface on our raised beaches, as of the exist- 
ing creation at all. Nay, even the human remains 
of our moors may have belonged, if our principle 
of relationship in each species be not a true one, 
to some former creation, cut off from that to which 
we ourselves belong by a wide period of death. 
All palaeontological reasoning is at an end for- 
ever if identical species can originate in indepen- 
dent centres widely separated from each other by 
periods of time ; and if they fail to originate in 
periods separated by time, how or why in centres 
separated by space ? " 

24. To explain (in consistency with the " law 
of continuity " assumed to pervade nature) the 
problem thus forced upon the attention of Dr, 
Gray, a threefold combination in the key was 
required. The following is the proposed solu- 
tion. Geological evidence was produced by Heer 
and others, that the species under consideration, 
or others closely allied to them, had existed during 
the tertiary period in the regions clustering about 
the North Pole. Secondly, Agassiz and others 
had produced indubitable evidence that since the 
tertiary period a refrigeration of the northern 
part of the northern hemisphere had taken place. 
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whicb had caused an ice cap to extend as far south 
us the latitude of New York. Thirdly, there is 
the existence of a wide sweep of forces producing 
similarity of climate on the Eastern sides of the 
continents, and a contrast between that of the 
Eastern shores and that of the Western. From 
the combined action of these forces, the peculiar* 
ities in the distribution of plants over North* 
eastern Asia and North America can be easily ex* 
plained. During the tertiary period, the natural 
progenitors of all the species under consideration 
existed in a region from which there was a road 
open to their present widely separated homes. The 
natural operation of the glacial period would be to 
drive these plants from the northern latitudes to 
more hospitable regions, till at length they would 
pause in their retreat in corresponding lower lati* 
tudes on either side of the Pacific Ocean. Thus we 
have the distribution and the similarity accounted 
for. Finally, the similar climates on the eastern 
sides of the continents, and the contrast between 
that of the eastern shores and the western, would 
bring into powerful action the law of the " sur- 
vival of the fittest," — preserving similar species 
in Japan and on the Atlantic coast of America, 
while allowing a different class to maintain its 
foothold on the Pacific slope of the United States. 
The problem here presented is so complicated that 
a chance solution is out of the question ; and the 
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explanation provided is so complete that its mere 
statement has been sufficient already to establish 
the hypothesis as a doctrine safe to be taught. 
The more numerous the anomalies it shall here- 
after explain, the nearer will it approach to 
demonstration.^ 

T. The Historical Sciences. 

25. In the opinion of some the actions of the 
human will are incapable of scientific treatment. 
As a certain fictitious character is made to say 
that ^^ anything might happen under the Plan- 
tagenets," so it is believed in certain quarters that 
human nature is capable of anything and every- 
thing, and that individual freedom vitiates all 
calculations either as to what man has done or 
what he will do. It is to be observed, however, 
that the range of individual action is extremely 
limited. The individual operates upon a course of 
nature, and is actuated by a limited set of desires. 
At the same time he is surrounded by other indi- 
viduals, whose actions are equally independent. 
The resultant is a remarkable uniformity in all 
the general mpvements of society ; and numerous 
cases arise in which we can so nearly eliminate 

^ Compare Professor Gray's paper in " Memoirs of American 
Academy" (1859), Vol. yi. pp. 377-452; also Presidential Ad- 
dress at Dubuque, 1872, reproduced in " Darwiniana." Further 
developed in American Journal of Science (1878, Vol. xvi. pp 
85-94, 183-196). 
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the effect of the spontaneous action of the will as 
safely to disregard it in our calculations. Rela- 
tively to the whole, in some cases this elemeut of 
disturbance becomes infinitesimal, and may be 
dropped from the equation. 

• Pertinent illustrations of the principles already 
enunciated are so abundant in this department 
that we must content ourselves with one or two. 
In selecting them from the science of language 
we shall encounter the objection just referred to, 
that the idea of human liberty is incompatible with 
a scientific treatment of the subjects in which it is 
a factor. And, indeed, it must be confessed that 
philology would not be a science were there not 
metes and bounds to human spontaneity. But 
that human language is capable of scientific treat- 
ment appears in this that in no department of 
study have the methods of modern science won 
more signal triumphs over the unknown than in 
comparative philology. 

26. Two of the most difficult problems present- 
ing themselves for solution during the first half of 
this century were the deciphering of the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt and the translation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Nineveh and Babylon. 
We will briefly trace the steps by which the 
second of these problems was solved, and the 
interpretation of cuneiform inscriptions obtained. 

M. Botta, French consul at Mosul from 1842 to 
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1845, while excavating the mound of Eorsabad, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh, discovered up- 
on the sculptured walls of the buried palaces a 
multitude of wedge-shaped inscriptions. In their 
translation a task was imposed upon scholars 
similar to that put by Nebuchadnezzar upon the 
magicians and soothsayers of Babylon in the 
interpretation of his dream. These were to inter- 
pret a dream they had never heard. Those were 
to translate a language they could not read. But 
for the clew preserved in certain trilingual inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis and Behistun in Persia, the 
literature of Assyria might have remained still an 
enigma. The interpretation of these inscriptions 
is one of the most brilliant literary feats on 
record. 

27. At Persepolis there were a few short inscrip- 
tions ; but at Behistun more than a hundred lines 
of cuneiform characters, arranged in three clusters, 
had been preserved so far up on the precipitous 
side of a mountain (four hundred feet above the 
base) as to require a telescope for copying them. 
The first cluster was longer than the second, and 
the third shortest of all. In the few inscriptions 
of this character which had come under the no- 
tice of scholars at the beginning of this century, 
nothing was known concerning the vocal sounds 
represented by the combinations of wedges ; it 
was uncertain whether the lines were to bo read 

4 
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from left to right, as in English, or from right 
to left, as in Hebrew ; or, indeed, whether they 
were anything but ornamentation. On inspection, 
however, it was found that in general the wedges 
pointed to the right, and that in the third column 
the " characters were sometimes crowded together 
toward the right end of the line." Prom this it 
was conjectured that the reading was to be from 
left to right, and that words were not divided at 
the end of the line. It was furthermore conjec- 
tured that certain frequently recurring oblique 
wedges in the first class of inscriptions were de- 
signed to separate words. On closer examination 
Grotefend, as early as 1802, had concluded that a 
particular word at the beginning of the inscriptions 
at Persepolis, and "found always in a certain 
group of monuments, but replaced by another 
word in another group, must be a royal name." 

28. As some of the buildings on which these 
words occurred were known to have been built by 
Cyrus or his successors, the natural inference was 
that their names were here preserved. On trial 
the verification was satisfactory. The situation of 
the letters common to Darius, Xerxes, and Hys- 
taspes was as it should be where those names 
were supposed to occur. Thus a certain number 
of letters were ascertained, and the word for king, 
uniformly following these assumed proper names, 
could be read. By analogous processes Lassen 
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and Rawlinson, about 1840, succeeded in assigning 
a phonetic value to each of the thirty-nine or forty 
characters occurring in the first inscription at 
Behistun. 

29. From the similarity of this ancient Persian 
language to the Zend and Sanscrit, it was easy to 
translate the first table of inscriptions. But the 
two other tables were still enigmas. These were 
conjectured to be translations of the first; and, 
since proper names would naturally be transferred^ 
rather than translated, the frequent occurrence of 
these in the Persian tablet at once gave a clew to 
the phonetic value of the cuneiform characters in 
the other tablets. It was, however, soon apparent 
that the alphabet of the parallel inscriptions was 
far less complete than that of the first. Fre- 
quently the same character appeared to represent 
more than one sound ; and sometimes different 
characters were employed for the same sound. In 
these respects there is some analogy with the 
English language, which has many more sounds 
than characters, and in whose alphabet different 
letters are frequently employed for the same 
sound ; c, for example, being sounded as k in 
cape, sh in gracious, and as s in place ; the ideo- 
graph o is likewise pronounced as zero, cipher, or 
ought, according to the fancy of the speaker. 

30. To add still further to the difliculty, in the 
Assyrian cuneiform, '' ideographs " were abundant 
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As in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, so here, arbitrary 
combinations often represented an idea. But 
while in the Egyptian characters the idea was 
naturally suggested by the picture, in Assyrian 
there was no longer in the cuneiform characters 
any resemblance to the original pictorial repre- 
sentation. Furthermore, the Assyrian tongue 
was itself a conglomerate. The original language 
from which many of its elements were derived 
had long been dead. But many of its marks re- 
mained to puzzle interpreters, just as silent letters 
and the half dozen ways of pronouncing ovgh in 
English perplex a foreigner. 

31. It would lead us away from the subject in 
hand to go further into particulars. The foregoing, 
however, is sufficient to justify the remark of Op- 
pert, that frequently there was no way to deter- 
mine the phonetic value of an Assyrian cuneiform 
character except to try all the hypothetical values, 
and take that which fitted best. But this is the 
sum and substance of the whole work of interpre- 
tation, even in tongues with which we are famil- 
iar. In deciphering the unknown Assyrian lit- 
erature the difficulties of interpretation existed 
merely in an exaggerated form. Language is 
never absolutely fixed ; and words always possess 
a large amount of elasticity. In the language of 
every day life, as well as in sacred literature, the 
letter killeth while the spirit maketh alive. Every 
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important word has numerous shades of meaning. 
To ascertain the designed import of a word in any 
given position is something more than a mechan- 
ical problem, and requires other labor than turn- 
ing the leaves of the dictionary. The study of 
classic literature bids fair to maintain its place in 
educational systems, not only because of the 
nobleness of the subjects to which it introduces 
the student, but fully as much because the trans- 
lation of an unknown tongue compels one at every 
step to consider and apply the true principles of 
inductive reasoning. The evidence upon which a 
particular shade of meaning is assigned to a word 
or phrase is not demonstrative, but probable ; 
depending for its force upon a concurrence of indi- 
cations, either one of which, and even all together, 
may possibly be inconclusive. Correctly to ascer- 
tain the turn of thought, regard must be had to the 
etymology of the word, to the ordinary use of the 
word at the period of writing (gathered from the 
literature of the time), to the general style of the 
writer, to the nature of the subject under discus- 
sion, to the views regarding it current at the time 
and place of writing, and to the general progress 
already made in art, science, politics, religion, and 
literature. 

82. In proportion as the history of a period is 
complete, and the literature of a nation abundant, 
a strict construction can be given to the words and 
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phrases of a language. In the present case, how- 
ever, it would be a mistake to attach the uncertainty 
still existing concerning many of the infrequent 
Assyrian ideographs to the characters in more 
common use. The fact that the assumed value of 
a phonetic character fits into the context in a 
great variety of circumstances is its own proof 
that the assumption is correct. The principle is 
the same whether we are deciphering a tongue 
unknown because the clew has been lost, or a 
cryptograph whose construction was designed to 
be obscure. The result of this method as applied 
to the cuneiform inscriptions unearthed since 
1845 from the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon is 
already seen in several volumes of historical, 
scientific, and legendary material, the general 
correctness of whose translation no one can doubt 
who adequately considers the subject. Although 
the whole process has been tentative and hypotheti- 
cal, yet the facts which the hypothesis explains are 
so numerous and complicated that it now sustains 
itself as a balloon does in air, or a boat in water ; 
and scholars are as little disturbed by the residual 
anomalies as astronomers are with those in their 
department. Where so much is clear the remain- 
ing obscurity serves rather to stimulate curiosity 
than to engender doubt.^ 

^ In preparing this sketch use has been made of Sir H. C. 
EUwlinson's fipal " Report on the Caneiform Inscriptions" in 
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83. But the philologist does not pause with 
ascertaining the thought consciously imparted to 
literary records by the writer. Language is in it- 
self a historical monument, bearing in its very 
construction unconscious record of events which 
precede the dawn of written history. The gram- 
matical forms of language are in great measure 
beyond the reach of the action of individual wills. 
In language, if not in manners, when one is with 
the Romans he must do nearly as the Romans do. 
He must use the language of those he addresses, 
or he cannot reach their minds with his thoughts. 
On this account the changes which take place in a 
language are, from the nature of the case, both 
supierficial in character and gradual in the manner 
of their occurrence. Hence comparative philology 
has a legitimate field of inference beyond the mere 
collection of linguistic facts. Like the naturalist, 
the philologist infers genetic connection of lan- 
guage from certain classes and degrees of simi- 
larity ; and not only this, but he can ascertain from 
the common rudimental elements in diverse lan- 
guages, what was the state of science and art and 
religion and social life in the earlier prehistoric 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. x. (1847); of Fergusson'a 
"Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis ( Introductory Chapter); and 
of a valaable article in the Presbyterian Quarterly, (July, 1872) 
by Prof. William H. Green of Princeton. Dr. Selah Merrill haM 
also lent his valuable personal aid. 
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race, from whose speech the later tongaes have 
been derived. 

34. For example, in absence of direct historical 
evidence, a comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, and Germanic languages 
reveals such similarity, not only in the sound of 
particular words, but in grammatical construction, 
that the explanation can only be found in the 
previous existence of a tongue, dead even in pre- 
historic times, of which these are the dialectic 
offspring. Prom the terms common to these so- 
called Aryan or Indo-European languages, whose 
independent existence can certainly be traced 
back to a period two thousand years B.C., a great 
amount of light is shed upon the unwritten history 
of those early ages. The words in these widely- 
separiated languages (those who spoke Sanskrit in 
India, for instance, having had little intercourse 
with the other branches of the linguistic family 
since the period indicated) are essentially the same 
for ploughing, weaving, sewing, and for roads, 
ships, houses, the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog, 
the bear, the wolf, the mouse, the fly ; as are also 
the words for wool, hemp ; for some of the metals, 
the sword, the spear, the bow and shield, together 
with those designating many political, social, and 
religious ideas. 

35. The only natural and reasonable explanation 
of these facts is, that the languages containing 
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these common elements are derived from a tongue 
spoken by a common ancestral tribe which had 
advanced in civilization and arts far enough to be 
familiar with the several discoveries and institu- 
tions, a knowledge of which is implied in the use 
of the above terms. The strength of this infer- 
ence regarding the consanguinity of the Indo- 
European languages is increased by finding that 
the so-called Semitic tongues, of which Hebrew 
and Arabic are types, are interconnected among 
themselves in a similar manner. Whether, still 
farther back, the Semitic and Aryan tongues were 
united, is a question upon which there is even less 
tangible evidence than upon the famous question 
touching the derivative origin of species. 

36. It is needless to detain the reader further 
in this connection, with details of the methods by 
which linguists verify their conclusions. Here, as 
elsewhere in scientific investigations, there are 
numerous false clews and accidental coincidences 
which deceive the unwary, and which down to 
the present century made comparative philology a 
butt of ridicule. The analogies which alone suffice 
to establish to modern students a genetic connec- 
tion between different languages must be deep, as 
well as numerous. The evidence however in- 
creases in cogency as the adjustment becomes 
more complete and complicated.^ 

^ For mteresting details regarding the principles and conclnsiont 
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TI. Textual Criticism. 

87. Partly on account of its close connection 
with the latter portion of this treatise, we intro- 
duce a single other illustration of the methods of 
inductive reasoning, drawn from the science of 
textual criticism. 

It is well known that we have not the original 
manuscripts of the New Testament. Probably 
none of the copies now accessible were in exist- 
ence earlier than the fourth century of our era ; 
and but two (the " Sinaiticus " and the " Vati- 
canus ") would claim even so great an age. The 
number rapidly increases with each succeeding 
century. The task of determining from the agree- 
ments and variations of these second-hand docu- 
ments what is the correct reading of the original 
is a science by itself ; and both in interest and 
results is second to none. 

38. The novice is usually at once astonished and 
dismayed when told that the immber of variations 
which exist in the different extant copies of the 
New Testament is not less than 120,000. But 
when it is remembered that each copy was pro- 
duced by hand the astonishment will cease. When, 

of comparatiTe philology, see the Lectures of Professors Max 
Miiller and W. D, Whitney upon the Science of Language; also 
the Articles of Rev. B. W. Dwight, on Indo-European Languages, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xiv. pp. 753-769 ; xt. pp. 97-128 ; 
401-444; xvi. pp. 673-722; xvii. pp. 266-302; 817-865, «fte^ 
wards enlarged, and published in a Mparate volnme. 
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also, it is noticed that a very large proportion of 
these variations " consists of differences of spell- 
ing, and isolated aberrations of scribes," the hope 
of arriving at definite knowledge of the true text 
does not seem so distant. The preponderance of 
authorities is so manifest that no appreciable un- 
certainty exists concerning more than two thou- 
sand cases, " even if we include in this questions of 
order, inflection, and orthography ; " while " the 
doubtful readings by which the sense is in any 
way affected are very much fewer, and those of 
dogmatic importance can be easily numbered." ^ 

39. Variations from the original may be sup- 
posed to have originated from one of two general 
causes, viz. accident and intention. The action of 
both of these causes can be partially traced and 
many of the errors eliminated through our knowl- 
edge of how the mind of the copyist would operate 
in certain conditions and under special influences. 
For example, the memory of the scribe would be 
likely occasionally to confound letters having 
nearly the same sound, or the repeated occurrence 
near together of the same combination of letters 
would cause the eye to skip a phrase or line ; or, 
again, when the copyist was familiar with the 
order of words in one Gospel, he would sometimes 
unconsciously and incorrectly reproduce the same 
order in another Gospel. Of innocent and inten- 

i See Smith's Biblical Dictionary, Art " New Testament," § SO 
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tional, though erroneous, alterations of the text, 
some would naturally originate through a desire of 
the scribe to make the language conform to usage 
in his own time, or to what he conceived to be a 
more correct grammatical form. Hence has arisen 
the rule that the " hardest reading " is most likely 
to be correct, since the tendency of the scribe 
would be to explain what was obscure, and to sim- 
plify what appeared confused. 

Taking the oldest manuscripts as their basis, and 
guiding their investigations by a few principles like 
those just mentioned. New Testament critics have 
been able to eliminate the larger part of uncertainty 
concerning what were the apostolic originals. 
These conclusions are sustained (though sometimes 
corrected) and their general trustworthiness con- 
firmed by the concurrent testimony of early trans- 
lations, made before the date of the oldest extant 
manuscripts, and of the quotations occurring in 
early writings of such apologists as Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, TertuUian, and Clement of Alexandria, 
and of such commentators and homilists as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Scholars have ceased to mourn the loss of the 
original documents of the sacred writers ; for 
though these might free us from the perplexity still 
remaining concerning a few passages, they would 
not materially increase the lawful assurance with 
which the rest of the text is received ; and tliose 
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remaining perplexities are too insignificant in kind 
and quantity to affect the general questions at 
issue. Indeed the paradox may be accepted that 
scholars are more certain that they have the true 
text, than they would be if they had the original ; 
for it would be harder to prove the original to be 
genuine than it is now to prove what were the 
true contents of the original. 

40. Since the evidences of Christianity them- 
selves supply the best exemplification of the 
weight of circumstantial evidence in establishing 
general historical propositions, it is needless to 
adduce further illustrations at this point. They 
may be found ready-made in the standard works 
on anthropology and archaeology, in the records 
of all courts of law, in treatises upon government, 
upon military science, and upon medicine, and 
everywhere in the field of written history. It is 
desirable, however, continually to remind our- 
selves that properly the conclusions of inductive 
(and especially of that class called historical) 
sciences are not to be reasoned about The secu- 
rity or insecurity of their foundations cannot be 
fully ascertained from an outside point of view. 
The prerogatives of an inductive science are only 
discerned by studying its subject-matter. Inspec- 
tion and comparison combined constitute the only 
highway to rational belief and intelligent hope. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

1. OxB returns from every fresh survey of nat- 
ural science impressed anew with the extent of 
its unexplored regions. Evidently there may be 
room for an infinite variety of operations of 
which no signs are manifest to our senses. The 
lowest musical tone consists of pulsations of air 
at the rate of about thirty per second; while it 
is estimated that the undulations of the cosmic 
ether producing green light are at the rate of 
600,000,000,000,000 per second. Man's organizar 
tion is not elastic enough to respond to all inter- 
vening vibrations. If our senses were ten times 
more numerous than they are and a hundred times 
more acute, the larger share of what goes on in 
the universe would still be unknown to the human 
race. From this it follows that wholesale nega- 
tive criticism is usually both cheap and worthless. 
Nothing short of a logical contradiction is impos- 
sible ; and the possible is so comprehensive, that 
it is little better than a blind guide to the actual. 
Man bases all his action on the probable. 

2. A Greek philosopher is reported to have said 
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that "it is probable a great many improbable 
things will happen." This is pre-eminently true 
both as applied to remote periods of time and to 
distant regions of space ; for, as the scope of 
human inference touching the course of nature is 
enlarged, its provisional character becomes more 
and more evident. None of the inductive sciences 
represent absolute knowledge of any large part of 
nature, either as extended in space or time. As 
we have seen, a considerable amount of uncertainty 
attaches to the operation of one's senses in observ- 
ing natural phenomena. And beyond this, when 
the man of science becomes anything more than a 
mere observer and recorder of the facts of sensa- 
tion, he in the very act enters a region of hypothe- 
sis where his most positive inferences fall short of 
absolute certainty. 

3. Unfortunately, the English language has 
nearly lost the appropriate form of the subjunc- 
tive mode, in which the larger part of all scien- 
tific treatises are composed. Much misapprehen- 
sion and embarrassment arises from this linguistic 
decadence. Often, on account of it, the provisional 
theories of scientific men are popularly supposed 
to be regarded by their authors as established 
truths; while, on the contrary, if one write on 
scientific subjects in the appropriate mode, his 
conclusions are in danger of being regarded as 
more problematical than they really are. Unwar- 
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ranted discredit has likewise been cast upon sys- 
tematic theologians for the use they constantly 
make of hypotheses in order to reach practical con 
elusions. No charges against them are more fre- 
quently reiterated than that they are wise above 
what is written and cannot verify their dogmatic 
conclusions, — that for the strict letter of the 
word they are substituting theories of their own ; 
whereas, the assertion that the narrow, local, and 
literal meaning of the separate passages of a lit- 
erary document exhausts its significance, is itself 
an arbitrary assumption. In all disputes between 
the literalists and the systematic school of inter- 
preters, everything turns upon the comparative 
support which their theories receive from a due 
consideration of all attainable facts. 

No one can fail to see that it is inconsistent in 
the devotees of those sciences which live and move 
and have their being by inferential knowledge, to 
mock at Christianity for making a virtue of their 
necessity. Nor may the defenders of Chris- 
tianity be too incredulous regarding the conclu- 
sions of modern science, lest they also do violence 
to those common principles of reason in which 
all in the last resort must take refuge. 

4. It is difficult to compare the evidences 
upon which distinct sciences rest.^ For to a cer- 

1 Consult a yaluable Article by Dr. Simon in The Expositor 
for Oct. 1878 ; also one by Prof. C. S. Pierce in Popular Science 
Monthly for Aug. 1878. 
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tain extent the arguments are, in the nature of « 
the case, incommensurable. In each instance 
the method of verification must be determined 
by the nature of the subject in hand. The 
chemist, for example, verifies a limited number of 
things by experiment ; for he may control the con- 
ditions, and can repeat them. The astronomer 
verifies by showing the approximate conformity 
of observed phenomena with results deduced 
from a theory by mathematical calculations. The 
geologist establishes his conclusions by projecting 
backwards the operation of known causes, and 
by his hypothesis accounting for the marks of anal- 
ogous forces revealed in the solid portions of the 
earth's surface. The zoologist and botanist prove 
community of species by exhibiting the closeness 
of resemblance between the individuals observed, 
and showing how little the divergence exceeds 
the range of variation in individuals known to 
be of common parentage. When we consider the 
great differences in the classes of phenomena 
upon which they are compelled to reason, it is not 
surprising that the astronomer should sometimes 
envy the chemist, and look with unjust suspicion 
upon the legitimate conclusions of the geologist , 
nor that all three should be unduly inclined to 
disregard the cogent reasoning of the zoologist 
and philologist. 
5. To speak in exact language, the full proof 
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of any scientific proposition is nothing less than 
the science itself, and cannot be completely appre- 
ciated except by those who have personally sur- 
veyed every nook and corner of the premises where 
the data are found. Hence, within certain limits, 
it is always hazardous for an outsider to affirm 
that an expert has more in his conclusion than is 
involved in his premises, since none but the expeiii 
fully knows what the premises are. There are 
no isolated facts. The significance of a fact lies 
in its relation to connected phenomena. These 
connections are likely to escape ordinary observers. 
The scientific results of an experiment, or of a 
tour of investigation, depend largely on the men- 
tal equipment of the investigator. 

The difference between the knowledge of an 
expert and that of one who has never concentrated 
his attention for a long time upon a subject, is 
manifest enough in some cases. When, for ex- 
ample, a physician feels a patient's pulse, he 
learns more from that than an unskilled person 
could learn from feeling the patient all over. A 
great many important symptoms in sickness es- 
cape the observation of the untrained practitioner. 
The experienced physician interprets the single 
observed fact in the light of all his past reading, 
experience, and thought. So when a geologist 
examines a fossil in its place in the rock, or reads 
a description of it, he sees in a moment more of a 
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certain class of legitimate conclusions than an 
unprofessional observer could see after a year's 
continuous study. 

6. But manifestly there is a natural limit to 
the authority of scientific experts. We must be 
on our guard against the evil tendencies of that 
division of labor made necessary by the modern 
enlargement of the boundaries of physical science. 
Experts are human, and may err in judgment, or 
be incapable of considering a subject from more 
than one point of view. Prom the nature of their 
occupations specialists are prone to think them- 
selves monarchs not only of all they survey, but 
of the whole world besides. For example, an 
expert with the microscope can, without doubt, 
see a great deal more than most people when 
he looks through a fiftieth-inch objective ; and 
if his knowledge of germs and of the forces of 
crystallization is extensive his observations may 
be still more valuable. But when, away from 
the microscope and the laboratory, and stand- 
ing upon a platform, he begins to look with his 
mind's eye into the nebular fire-mist out of which 
the solar system is supposed to have been con- 
densed, we may well begin to suspect his conclu- 
sions. He is evidently getting beyond physics, and 
is floating on a poorly guided craft in a sea of 
metaphysics. When a man in that mood thinks 
he discovers Socrates and Plato and Shakespeare 
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in process of slow segregation from the fire-mist, 
we may well pause and ask what that means ; and 
must conclude for one thing that he is out of his 
sphere, having vaulted into a region where he has 
no special information, and where a wise man 
shows his wisdom by acknowledging his ignorance. 

But, as has been well said, " there was no sense 
in abusing Laplace for his remark, ' I have no need 
of that hypothesis here,' when he was asked why 
he did not postulate the existence of God in 
his * MScanique Celeste.^ His undertaking was to 
work out the mechanics of the universe from the 
known conditions of matter and force ; " and he 
might properly reply, if in the higher region 
of mental and moral philosophy one has not 
found God, he may well despair of finding him 
in astronomy. The religious teacher may rest in 
his theism till the astronomer brings forward a 
satisfactory explanation of the universe without 
God. 

7. Again, it is clear that there may be a large 
amount of uncertainty touching subsidiary ques- 
tions, without diminishing the probability of the 
main features of an hypothesis. It is a serious 
mistake, either to transfer to subsidiary questions 
the certainty of the main proposition, or to load 
the main question with the uncertainties of the 
subsidiary problems. This follows from the facts 
already mentioned, that, notwithstanding their 
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utmost efforts, the students of physical science 
succeed in interpreting but a small portion of 
that Nature they so diligently interrogate ; and 
that, voluminous as is the literature of modern 
science, it would require a much larger library 
to record what is not known about the course of 
nature than to describe the portions already com- 
prehended. In this respect, as has been said, the 
sacred Scripture resembles nature. It, too, seems 
exhaustless, and leads on every side to an outlying 
region of incomprehensible mysteries. It is in the 
darkness of these unknown regions that most of 
the conflicts between the would-be champions of 
science and of religion take place. But we are by 
no means bound to defend the logic of every scien- 
tific specialist, nor to accept as infallible every 
plausible interpretation of Scripture. 

8. Since, in the nature of the case, there must 
always be some unexplored territory surrounding 
every field of scientific investigation, the limita- 
tions of human knowledge might well form a 
special department of study in theological semi- 
naries and professional schools. For to learn the 
boundaries of the unknowable is a valuable addi- 
tion to our real knowledge. " Sumanae sapien- 
Hoe pars est quaedam aeqvo animo nescire velle.^^ 
Humility is one of the noblest products of con- 
summate science. And though it be true that 
^^ what we know is as nothing to what we know 
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not," this does not diminish either the value or 
the certainty of the knowledge we actually possess. 
In fact, the more limited the solid land we have to 
build upon the greater is its relative value. If 
there were but a single rushlight left to the bewil- 
dered explorer, the general darkness of the cavern 
could neither diminish the absolute brilliancy of 
that, nor obscure its apparent radiance ; but on the 
contrary, the surrounding gloom would really en- 
hance the value of the remaining ray by increas- 
ing its relative importance. "Action and not 
knowledge is man's destiny and duty in this life ; 
and his highest principles, both in philosophy and 
in religion have reference to this end." ^ 

1 Mansel, Limits of Belijpons Thought, p. 146. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PERSONALITY, WISDOM, AND BENEVOLENCE Oi? 

THE DEITY. 

1. It will appear that the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the external evidences of a supernatural 
revelation depends largely, and properly, upon 
one's prior belief touching the existence, veracity, 
wisdom, and power of God as well as upon the 
internal character of the purported revelation. 
Bacon was not vrhoUy wrong in affirming that 
" God never wrought miracles to convince athe- 
ism, because his ordinary works convince it." ^ 
For, unless nature already revealed God, miracles 
would be powerless to do so. Miracles furnish 
evidential ground for a supplement to the revela- 
tion found in nature. Christianity purports to be 
a second volume of the divine revelation, and 
presumes an acquaintance with the first. 

2. The relation of natural theology to the direct 
evidences from which a miracle is inferred, is 
fairly stated by J. S. Mill.^ " On the hypothesis 
of a God who made the world, and in making it 

1 Essay on Atheism. * Essays on Religion, p. 215, 28S. 
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bad regard, however that regard may have been 
limited by other considerations, to the happiness 
of his sentient creatures, there is no antecedent 
improbability in the supposition that his concern 
for their good would continue, and that he might, 
once or oftener, give proof of it by communicating 
to them some knowledge of himself beyond what 
they were able to make out by their unassisted 
faculties, and some knowledge or precepts use- 
ful for guiding them through the difficulties of 
life." " Once admit a God, and the production 
by his direct volition of an effect which in any 
case owed its origin to his creative will, is ho 
longer a purely arbitrary hypothesis to account 
for the fact, but must be reckoned with as a 
serious possibility." 

8. Our duty, then, at this stage of the inquiry is 
to consider some general questions of natural 
theology, and to determine what we may know of 
God, independent of a supernatural revelation. To 
facilitate the argument this portion of the inquiry 
will proceed in the following order. 

First. Evidence that the first cause is a person. 

Second. Considerations leading us to believe 
that the Creator is supremely wise and good. 

Third. Considerations bearing on the probability 
that the Creator would sometimes, though infre- 
quently, supersede tlirough mirs^qles the estab- 
lished systen) of nature, 
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I. The Personality of the Firit Cause. 

4. The inference that God is a person rests 
upon a prior inference concerning the fact of 
design in nature. In this realm of speculation 
theism and atheism occupy the extreme points 
of opposition, — atheism denying the existence of 
design in nature altogether, while theism postu- 
lates design with regard both to the system as a 
whole, and to every part. Theism, however, is a 
genus. From it as a centre diverge in opposite 
directions deism and pantheism. 

Deism appears to exalt unduly the importance 
of the mechanism of the universe. But in their 
views of the course of nature, the deists of the 
eighteenth century differ scarcely more from 
Protestant theologians of the present day (who 
accept the evidence for miracles only during two 
or three crises of history), than Protestants do 
from Roman Catholics, who are constantly on the 
lookout for miraculous confirmations of their faith ^ 
in Christianity. 

Whether pantheism allies itself with theism or 
its opposite, depends upon whether it is ideal- 
istic or materialistic (i.e. whether it seeks its 
unity in mind or in matter), and upon the rigor 
of its logic. In either of its extreme forms it 
would obliterate the whole idea of creation and 
personality, and practically amount to fatalism, if 
not to atheism. 
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Daalism maintains that both mind and matter 
are eternal and self-existent. It supposes a God, 
but sees no way of saving his benevolence except 
by denying his omnipotence- In this and the 
succeeding section it will come in place first to 
consider theism in its more general aspects, as 
contrasted with atheism and dualism, and then to 
inquire concerning the degree of definiteness our 
minds are warranted in giving to the theistic con- 
ception of the divine attributes. 

5. At the outset a metaphysical objection must 
be considered. It is said that the conception 
of a personal First Cause involves a logical contra- 
diction, since the assumed first cause of the uni- 
verse needs to be accounted for as much as the 
universe itself. To this, however, it is only neces- 
sary to reply, that a personal First Cause is no 
more inconceivable than any other first cause ; 
and it is evident that we must predicate self-exis- 
tence and eternity of something. The only prob- 
lem is, whether that something is personal or im- 
personal. The question now assumes this phase, 
Which is the more plausible supposition, that a 
self-existent and eternal impersonal force should 
have filled nature with utilities and adaptations, 
and should at last have evolved the personality of 
man ; or that a self-existent personality should 
have planned and created nature ? Even in re- 
gard to matter it is no harder to believe that 
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it hu3 been created than tq maintain its self- 
existence from eternity ; for we know nothing of 
matter except its manifestations. Its revealed 
attributes do not, so far as we can see, involve 
the qualities of necessity and self-existence. 
Matter is changeable in its form, fugitive in its 
effects, and at best, is only known by man on 
the outside. Any theory of its ultimate com- 
position leads to a profound mystery. It does not 
remove but multiplies the mystery, if with some 
modern physicists we invest the atom with all the 
natural qualities and capacities attributed by theists 
to the Deity himself. 

6. The assumption of a self-existent, personal 
First Cause is an attempt to reduce the mystery of 
existence to its lowest terms ; it is, therefore, scien- 
tific. If that assumption be rejected on account of 
its incomprehensibility, it becomes then necessary 
to accept a corresponding incomprehensibility in 
every separate mode of existence. There is no 
demonstrable absurdity in supposing matter to be 
a creation of mind. In order to show that it is 
absurd one would need to possess an exhaus- 
tive knowledge both of the properties of mat- 
ter and of the capacities of mind. There is, 
therefore, nothing evident in the nature of the 
case to prevent our making the supposition that 
the First Cause of the universe is one, and personal. 
The ground is thus cleared for the positive argu- 
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ment drawn from the evidences of design in 
natare. We will first briefly state the argument, 
and then consider the objections and the counter 
arguments of atheism and scepticism. 

7. It is needless here to do more than recapitu- 
late the innumerable adaptations to purpose abound- 
ing in nature ; of which the correlations between 
man's mental wants and their supply are the most 
remarkable. The reader is referred to Paley's Nat- 
ural Theology, to the Bridgewater Treatises, and 
to the numerous recent worts on physiology, 
psychology, and natural history for whatever addi- 
tional facts he may require. Nothing is plainer 
than that utilities and adaptations abound in the 
world, ranging in intricacy from the comparative 
simplicity of the solar system to the marvellous 
complexity of effects manifest in the union of 
mind and matter in man's own constitution. 

8. It is well also to remark that this is not a 
question with which experts alone are qualified to 
deal ; since a very limited human experience pro- 
vides all the essential data for the discussion. It 
is only the strangeness of new discoveries in na- 
ture which makes them wonderful. To live and 
move and have a being under human conditions 
and with human experiences is as marvellous a 
fact as any to which we can be introduced. Those 
mental experiences of the race which create a 
common bond of union between the different 
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members, and which break down all hard and fast 
lines of demarcation between the lowest and the 
highest, afford the proper material of all argu- 
ment upon this subject. 

Man has senses with which to perceive, fingers 
with which to work, and reasoning powers with 
which to elaboitite the facts of sensation, and 
direct the skilful mechanism of the body, or to 
appropriate for use such properties of matter as are 
correlated to his wants. As a world within him- 
self, man is no less wonderful than all he may 
perceive of external nature. The highest adapta- 
tion to purpose of which man is cognizant is the 
correlation between his own mental powers and 
their environment. He feels, he thinks, he desires, 
he wills, he retains the knowledge of the past, and 
upon it builds hopes which do not wholly disap- 
point him. In this correlation between his re- 
quirements and the means of gratification is an 
adaptation to purpose of which all men have 
knowledge. Thus each man's acquaintance with 
himself puts him in possession of the most impoi^ 
tant elements of the problem. 

9. That there are adaptations to purpose no 
one can deny. The question is. How did these 
adaptations arise ? What was their cause ? Were 
bhese fitnesses, of which we make such constant 
and varied use, designed ; or are they strictly for- 
tuitous ? 
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The theist predicates design, and for the best 
of reasons, since he has a jnst and adequate anal* 
ogy on which to base his conception. Man him- 
self is a designer. He modifies the course of 
nature. He uses tools and machinery, and ac- 
complishes his designs through indirect means. 
In man as a designer we have a true cause, operat- 
ing indeed on a small scale and within definite 
limits, but these limits are not such as would 
necessarily circumscribe a higher order of mind. 

The inference by which we pass from the knowl- 
edge of our own designs to the conception of an 
omnipotent designer, may be compared (though 
at some risk of misunderstanding), to that by 
which from examination of present glaciers we 
arrive at the conviction that a continental ice-sheet 
really produced the phenomena of the so-called 
glacial period. Without some knowledge of the 
shrunken glaciers of the present period we should 
have had no data by which to interpret the past. 
But the discovery of these limited causes of simi- 
lar phenomena furnishes a vera causa with which 
to work out the problem presented by greater an- 
alogous results. The question then is, How far is 
it legitimate in thought to expand the operation of 
the cause. With the analogy we can do something 
towards explaining the problem. Without the vera 
CAUSA, we could explain nothing. 

10. Now it devolves upon those who deny the 
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personal attributes of the first cause to produce 
some analogy valid equally with this adduced in 
support of theism, upon which to ground their hy- 
pothesis. But there is absolutely no solid starting- 
point for the atheistic hypothesis. The alternative 
to design is chance. But what evidence can there 
be that pure chance exists in the universe, even 
on the smallest scale. In order to prove that 
chance exists at all, the presence of design must 
be disproved ; which involves the task of proving 
a universal negative. The absurdity of giving a 
dogmatic denial to design in nature was clearly 
perceived and emphatically expressed by Professor 
Huxley.^ " The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, the more purely a 
mechanist the speculator is ... . the more com- 
pletely is he thereby at the mercy of the teleolo- 
gist, who can always defy him to disprove that the 
primordial molecular arrangement was not in- 
tended to evolve the phenomena of the universe." 
11. Even if, however, it should be granted that 
some things in the universe are fortuitous, it would 
seem that the necessary cumbrousness of the 
atheistic system ought to warn men of science 
against it. Since, though, for the sake of the 
argument, it should be admitted that some adapta- 
tions may happen, still the task of accounting in 

1 Critiques and Addresses, p. 305. 
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thia manner for all the adaptations manifest in 
the sjstem would grow with enormous rapidity 
at every step taken. It is common in this dilemma 
to seek an ally in unlimited time. But unfortu- 
nately time is only a multiplier, and when, as in 
this case, what we have to multiply is a principle 
of confusion, order cannot be the product. Fur- 
thermore, time is not unlimited except before 
and after. Time is only length. It furnishes 
only succession. It can only advance by arith- 
metical progression, while the improbabilities of 
unordained adaptations increase in geometrical 
ratio. With every repetition of a particular adap- 
tation we have not only the improbability of its 
occurring once by chance, but that improbability 
multiplied by itself. 

12. When, for example, we consider the prob- 
abilities that the sixty-four chemical elements 
should combine in an orderly manner, by chance, 
so as to produce a human body, the absurdity of 
the supposition is only exceded by that of supposing 
they should do so a second and third time, and so 
on without limit in regular order. The following 
calculation will give a faint idea of how the im- 
probabilities accumulate. There are fifty-two cards 
in a pack. The number of hands of thirteen cards 
each which can be produced is 635,013,559,600. 
^' But in whist four hands are simultaneously held, 
and the number of distinct deals becomes so 
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vast that it would require twenty-eight figures to 
express it. If the whole population of the world 
— say, one thousand million persons — were to 
deal cards, day and night, for a hundred million 
of years, they would not in that time have ex- 
hausted one hundred-thousandth part of the pos- 
sible deals. Now, even with the same hands, the 
play may be almost infinitely varied, so that the 
complete variety of games which may exist is 
almost incalculably great. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that any one game of whist was 
ever exactly like another, except by intention.'* ^ 

When, furthermore, we think of the variety 
which might be produced from the original ele- 
ments if combined in difiFerent numbers and pro- 
portions, and in higher orders of complexity, the 
conclusions are even more startling. ' We have, 
for example, twenty-six letters in our alphabet. 
Prom these we can by combination form several 
trillions of pronounceable words. From these 
words we can construct an indefinitely larger 
number of sentences. With these sentences we 
can fill an indefinitely larger numlier of books. 
And the variety of libraries that can be selected is 
uidefinitely more numerous than that of the books 
that can be made. This last is what is called in 
mathematics, a combination of the fifth order. By 
combining two marks in all possible groups in 

1 JeTons' Prindplei of Soienoe, Vol. L p. 217. 

4 
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similar ascending orders, the values would in- 
crease as follows : 

First step, 2 ; next step, 4 ; third step, 16 ; foui-th 
step, 65,586 ; fifth step, 65,536 twos multiplied 
together — a number " so great that we could not 
possibly compute it ; the mere expression of the 
result requiring 19,729 places of figures. But 
go one step more, and we pass the bounds of all 
reason. The sixth order of the powers of two be- 
comes so great that we could not even express the 
number of figures required in writing it down, with- 
out using about 19,729 figures for the purpose." ^ 

The fifth order of the powers of two is inde- 
finitely greater than the number of molecules 
required to fill a globe extending to the stars of 
the sixteenth magnitude (that is with a radius of 
33,900,000,000,000,000 miles), supposing the 
number of molecules in each cubic inch of solid 
or liquid substance to be 3 X 10^.^ The problem 
involved in undisguised atheism is to derive 
the uniformities by which we live and move and 
have our being, from generation to generation, 
from chance combinations when increased to infi- 
nite orders of the powers of infinity.^ If a person 
deny design in the order and uniformity that 
reign about him, and which he makes the basis of 

1 Jevons' Principles of Science, YoL L p. 221. 

* Ibid., Vol. i. p. 222. 

• Ibid., Vol. u. pp. 434, 43ft. 
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all his action, it is hardly worth while to reason 
with him, as Paley condescends to do, about the 
design manifest in a watch. Such condescension 
not improperly merits the charge of being the 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. The uncer- 
tainties in science do not pertain to the question 
whether there is a design in nature, but to the 
very different question, How far is that design 
capable of interpretation by us, as to its ultimate 
and practical ends ? 

13. Even Mr. Mill could not resist the concli> 
Bion that the idea of design was not to be elimin- 
ated from nature. His own words are worthy of 
record.^ " The particular combination of organic 
elements called the eye had, in ev^vj instance, a 
beginning in time, and must therefore have been 
brought together by a cause or causes. The num- 
ber of instances is immeasurably greater than is, 
by the principles of inductive logic required for 
the exclusion of a random concurrence of inde- 
pendent causes, or speaking technically, for the 
elimination of chance. We are therefore war- 
ranted by the canons of induction in concluding 
that what brought all these elements together was 
some cause common to them all ; and inasmuch 
as the elements agree in the single circumstance 
of conspiring to produce sight, there must be some 
connection by way of causation between the cause 

^ EfMji on Bdigion, p. 171. 
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which brought those elements together and the 
fact of sight. . . • The natural sequel of the argu- 
ment would be this : Sight, being a fact not pre- 
cedent but subsequent to the putting together of 
the organic structure of the eye, can only be con- 
nected with the production of that structure in the 
character of a final, not an efficient cause ; that is, 
it is not sight itself, but an antecedent idea of it, 
that must be the efficient cause. But this at once 
marks the origin as proceeding from an intelli- 
gent will." In fact a pure atheist is a rare pro- 
duct ; and it is not strange that some — the 
Psalmist among them — question whether any who 
suppose themselves such are of a sound mind. 

14. Some recent utterances of F. W. Newman ^ 
upon this subject, are worthy of repetition. "After 
stripping off all that goes beyond the mark of sober 
and cautious thought, there remain in this world 
fitnesses innumerable, on the largest and the 
smallest scale in which alike common sense and 
uncommon sense see design ; and the only mode 
of evading this belief is by carrying out the cum- 
brous Epicurean argument to a length of which 
Epicurus could not dream. We cannot prove^ 
we are told, that the eye was intended to see, or 
the hand to grasp, and fingers to work delicately. 
Of course we cannot ; but what is the alternative? 
to believe that it came about by blind chance ! No 

1 Contemporary Review (Oct 1878), p. 484. 
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Bcience has any calculus or apparatus to decide 
between the two theories. Common sense, not 
science, has to decide ; and the most accomplished 
physical student has in the decision no advantage 
whatever over a simple but thoughtful man. 
Cicero, . . . mastered thoroughly the whole Epi- 
curean system, as his Epicurean friend Atticus 
confessed, as also we see in his Dialogues ; but he 
avows that he would as soon believe that the Iliad 
of Homer was written by shaking letters together 
in a bag as that this universe arose out of blind 
chance." 

n. Erolntloii needs Proofs and is hannless. 

16. Nor does the idea of evolution, so much in 
vogue in these days, relieve atheism of its difficul- 
ties ; since the law of evolution, if it exists univer- 
sally, must be both proved and accounted for. 
The extent and limits of its operation must be 
ascertained through the regular methods of induc- 
tion, viz. observation, interpretation, and verifica- 
tion. Evidently, such proof can extend but a very 
short distance into the unseen, without making use 
of assumptions which are as metaphysical as those 
of the ordinary natural theology, and far less capa- 
ble of substantiation. Furthermore, if evolution 
should be considered as proved, the establishment 
of the doctrine, while modifying, and to some ex- 
tent enlarging, the interpretation of design in 
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nature, would in no sense interfere with the doc- 
trine of a Designer. It could only give us an 
enlarged conception of his wisdom and power. 
Evolution is a mode^ and not a force. " Natural 
selection is not the wind which propels the vessel, 
but the rudder which, by friction, now on this side 
and now on that, shapes the course. . . . Variation 
answers to the wind," and " is not a product of, 
but a response to, the environment." ^ Variation, 
environment, and adaptation must each, and all 
together, be accounted for. Very naturally Mr. 
Ruskin ^ was disappointed upon going to Mr. Dar- 
win's account of the laws of life which regulate 
the local distribution of color in the peacock's 
feather ; since he went there in quest of the wrong 
idea. He says he was informed only " that pea- 
cock's have grown to be peacocks out of brown 
pheasants, because the young feminine brown 
pheasants like fine feathers." Whereupon, he 
said to himself : " Then either there was a dis- 
tinct species of brown pheasants originally born 
with a taste for fine feathers ; and therefore, with 
remarkable eyes in their heads, — which would be 
a much more wonderful distinction of species than 
being born with remarkable eyes in their tails, — 
or else all pheasants would have been peacocks by 
this time ; " and troubled himself no more about 
the Darwinian theory. 

1 Darwiniana, p. 386. ' ** The Eagle's Nest,' p. IM. 
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How little Mr. Darwin's theory was supposed 
by its author to encroach upon the true theistic 
field of argument is seen in his own remarks upon 
this same point.^ " He who admits that the male 
[of the Argus pheasant] was created as he now 
exists, must admit that the great plumes which 
prevent the wings from being used for flight, and 
which, as well as the primary feathers, are dis- 
played in a manner quite peculiar to this one 
species during the act of courtship, and at no 
other time, were given to him as an ornament. If 
80, he must likewise admit that the female was 
created and endowed with the capacity of appre- 
ciating such ornaments. I differ only in the con- 
viction that the male Argus pheasant acquired 
his beauty gradually, through the females having 
preferred during many generations the more 
highly ornamented males ; the aesthetic capacity 
of the females having been advanced through ex- 
ercise or habit in the same manner as our own 
taste is gradually improved." 

According to Professor Huxley,^ Mr. Darwin 
has even " rendered a most remarkable service to 
philosophical thought by enabling the student of 
nature to recognize to their fullest extent those 
adaptations to purpose which are so striking in the 

1 Descent of Man (Ist ed.). Vol. i. p. 883. 

^ Lay Sermons (4th ed.), p. 803. See also MisceUanies, by 
J. C. Smith, D.D. ; 5th Essay on Evolution and a Penonid 
Creator, pp. 179-223 ; also Janet's Einal Canaea. 
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organic world, and which teleology has done good 
service in keeping before our minds, without be- 
ing false to the fundamental principles of a scien- 
tific conception of the universe." 

16. Of the many pertinent illustrations of this 
point by Professor Asa Gray,^ we can only allude 
to the supposed extension of Paley's theistic 
argument from the watch, so promptly furnished 
by him on the appearance of the theory. " What," 
he asks, " is to hinder Mr. Darwin from giving 
Paley's argument a further a fortiori extension to 
the supposed case of a watch which sometimes pro- 
duces better watches, and contrivances adapted to 
successive conditions, and so at length turns out a 
chronometer, a town clock, or a series of organ- 
isms of the same type." 

The closing chapter of the volume from which 
this quotation is taken, is so convincing that its 
force will not be wholly lost even in a summary. 

17. So far also is this naturalist from sharing 
the fears of many (and J. S. MilP among others), 
lest the establishment of the Darwinistic principle 
of " natural selection " as a guiding force in the 
development of organic beings, will be destructive 
of the argument from design, that he styles his 
concluding Essay, " Evolutionary Teleology," and 

^ Darwiniana, p. 57. See also the namerous passages referred 
to in the index of the same work, under " Design/' " God," 
" Teleology," " Theism," etc. 

' Essays on Religion, p. 178. 
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contends that ^' in Darwinism usefulness and pur- 
pose come to the front again as working principles 
of the first order ; " and that " upon them, indeed, 
the whole system rests." ^ The old theistic argu- 
ment from design was becoming more and more 
burdened with objections, arising from a false con- 
ception of the manner in which the Creator was 
supposed to execute his design. By a natural 
confusion of thought, marks of design were re- 
garded also as " proofs of a direct execution of the 
contriver's purpose in the creation of each organ 
and organism, as it were, in the manner man con- 
trives and puts together a machine." ^ But by 
enlarging the conception of the .design, and, as in 
the Copernican system of astronomy, substituting 
the idea of an indirect method of accomplishing 
the results, not only do the difficulties disappear, 
but the " most puzzling things of all to the old- 
school teleologists are the prindpia of the Dar- 
winian."* 

18. The apparent waste in nature (as of pollen 
in pine trees, and of seeds generally), and the 
existence of rudimentary and abortive organs, be- 
come intelligible marks of design when once we 
cease to insist on the ^' immutability and isolated 
creation of species." * Abortive and nidimentary 
organs, which are so abundant in nature, may in- 
dicate service done in the past, or service to be 

I Darwiniana, p. 357. * p. 367. * p. 378. * p. 375. 
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done in the future.^ Snperabnndance of pollen, 
and of seed-germs generally, serves as the basis on 
which that struggle for existence is possible, which 
is the progressive force.^ " Without the compet- 
ing multitude, no struggle for life ; and without 
this, no natural selection and survival of the 
fittest, no continuous adaptation to changing cir- 
cumstances, no diversification and improvement, 
leading from lower up to higher and nobler forms." 
Under this conception much that seems waste in 
nature may be reckoned as playing the part of 
reserved forces in an army, making promptitude 
of action possible on fitting occarions. 

** They also serve who only stand and wait." 

The discovery of general laws through which 
utilities and adaptations are brought about, may 
enhance to any degree our conception of the Crea- 
tor's power, wisdom, and skill ; but it can in no 
way diminish the evidence of design which those 
utilities and adaptations furnish. 

19. Rather, as Whewell justly remarks : " We 
are, by the discovery of the general laws of nature, 
led into a scene of wider design, of deeper con- 
trivances, of more comprehensive adjustments. 
Final causes, if they appear driven further from 
us by such extension of our views, embrace us 
only with a vaster and more majestic circuit. In- 
stead of a few threads connecting some detached 

^ Darwiniana, p. 375. ' p. 378. 
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objects, they become a stupendous network which 
is wound round and round the universal frame of 
things." " Our conviction that the artist works 
intelligently is not destroyed, though it may be 
modified and transferred, when we obtain a sight 
of his tools. Our discovery of laws cannot con- 
tradict our persuasion of ends." ^ 

20. As Canon Mozley has shown ,2 it is a mis- 
take to class Bacon among the disbelievers in the 
doctrine of final causes. Bacon protested against 
the extravagant, hasty, and careless application of 
the doctrine, so prevalent during the Middle Ages. 
The doctrine, however, has not been superseded by 
modern discoveries, but only " edticated,^^ " It 
would appear from modern discovery that creative 
design was more distant and circuitous than the 
design of the human artificer in constructing a 
machine ; was in less immediate contact with the 
result, and of earlier date in scheme ; that it acted 
on a larger scale by bringing things together from 
different and distant quarters, and by the use of 
contingent materials whose place in the plan was 
only seen by the light of the end. . . . But creative 
design is not obscured on these accounts, but only 
appears the more subtile, powerful, and grand." 

21. It should be observed here, that the theist 
is not called upon to demonstrate design in every 

^ Philosophy of the Indnctive Sciences (London, 1840), YoL ii 
pp. 8S-94. 
' Bampton Lectures, Note 5 to Lecture yU. p. 253. 
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portion of nature. Tliis only omniscienco could 
do. But, for the purposes of the theistic argu- 
ment, it is sufficient if we show that many difficul- 
ties may actually be removed from this mode of 
conception, and that none are demonstrably in- 
superable. 

The pervasiveness of design in nature is an in- 
ference of such a character that it is impossible to 
circumscribe it ; and if well started, it logically 
extends itself until positive limits are shown to 
exist The burden of proof falls with crushing 
weight upon those who deny design in nature ; 
since all must grant that we are too limited in 
knowledge to criticise the universe in its entirety. 
Many things which seem to us casual results may 
well enough prove to be integral portions of an 
unexplored design. The orbit on which the design- 
ing force is moving towards its object may be too 
broad for us to calculate its curve from our short 
and imperfect observation. 

22. Hence, " it need not much trouble us that 
we are incapable of drawing clear lines of demar- 
cation between mere utilities, contingent adapta- 
tions, and designed contrivances in nature ; for 
we are in much the same condition as respects 
human affairs and those of lower animals. What 
results are comprehended in a plan, and what are 
incidental, is often more than we can determine 
in matters open to observation. And in plans ex« 
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ecated mediately or indirectly, and for ends com* 
prehensive and far-reaching, many purposed steps 
must appear to us incidental or meaningless. But 
the higher the intelligence the more fully will the 
incidents enter into the plan, and the more uni- 
versal and interconnected may the ends be. Trite 
as the remark is, it would seem still needful to 
insist that the failure of a finite being to compass 
the designs of an infinite mind should not invali- 
date its conclusions respecting proximate ends 
which he can understand. It is just as in physi- 
cal science, where, as our knowledge and grasp 
increase, and happy discoveries are made, wider 
generalizations are formed, which commonly com- 
prehend rather than destroy the earlier and partial 
ones." " Design in nature is distinguished from 
that in human affairs — as it fittingly should be — 
by all-comprehensiveness and system. Its theo- 
logical synonyme is Providence. Its application 
in particular is surrounded by similar insoluble 
difficulties ; nevertheless both are bound up in 
theism." ^ 

23. In the nature of the case different lines of 
design are liable to interfere with one another, as 
two sound-waves may be so combined as to coun- 
teract each other and produce silence. It may in- 
volve a contradiction of thought that every portion 
of a finite creation should be equally important 

^ Darwinianay pp. S79-d81« 
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But the chips from the sculptor's chisel served 
a purpose in holding together and preserving 
the material upon which his art displayed its 
power. The waste necessary to a plan is not pure 
waste. 

III. Continuity of Natore and Hesign* 

24. Nature is properly enough supposed to be 
(and by inductive methods is probably proved to be) 
a system of causally-connected sequences. This 
conception first came conspicuously to light in 
the theory of gravitation ; and the philosophical 
speculations rife in Newton's time concerning 
the bearing of that theory upon religious belief 
were very like those now perplexing the defenders 
of Christian thought. The doctrine of continuity 
was involved in the maxim, " action and reaction 
are equal." At the present time many other 
forces besides gravitation are brought into the cir- 
cle. Heat, light, electricity, chemical action, and 
muscular exertion are found to be capable of mu- 
tual transmutation. There is even no manifest 
thought without phosphorus and oxygen, any 
more than there is flying without atmosphere and 
wings. 

25. But the advocate either of design or of 
free-will need not quarrel with the doctrine of 
the conservation of force, since 'the universe of 
mind and matter may, for all we can show to 
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the contrary, interpenetrate each other with- 
out conflict or contradiction. The real point 
of diflBiculty is, that the doctrine of continuity 
implies that there is no room for any addition to 
the energy of nature. But it may be plausibly 
argued that the collocation of forces to manifest 
a design is not the addition of a force but of an 
idea. The forces of nature are capable of any 
number of combinations, like the letters of the 
alphabet. As no new letters need be created to 
express a new thought, so there need be no addi- 
tion to the forces of nature to produce a new im- 
pression, but only a fresh combination of them. 
When the engine-driver determines to move the 
valve of his engine one way in preference to the 
other he adds no physical force to the causes in 
operation. But for that determination the en-- 
gine might have moved in a contrary direction, or 
have dissipated its energy in various ways. 

26. An ingenious author ^ thus puts the case : 
" The sway of natural law, or the rule that every 
event has a natural cause or causes, does not ex- 
clude the action of the human will in some cases, 
as a force producing a new resultant. At the 
command of Jehu * two or three eunuchs ' threw 
Jezebel out of a window. As the body descended, 
a philosopher might have remarked that the line 

^ " Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation hj Eyolntion." Bj 
George St Clair, pp. 3 and 4. London. 1873. 

7 
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of its motion was a parabolic curve, and the veloc- 
ity of descent constantly accelerated — sixteen 
feet in the first second, forty-eight feet in the next, 
and so on, in obedience to the law of gravity. 
The curvature of the line would show that, besides 
gravity, there was a projectile force, which if it 
were traced to the muscles of the eunuch's arms 
would by no means bring one to the end of the 
inquiry. The motion of the muscles resulted from 
heat liberated by the oxidation of the muscles 
themselves, and previously stored up in the arm 
through the food taken into the stomach. The 
food grew in the shape of sheep and corn ; the 
sheep were dependent upon grass ; the corn and 
grass depended on rain and sunshine ; the rain 
itself was raised in vapor from the sea through 
the action of the sun's rays — the source of all the 
motion is in the sun, and the current of succes- 
sively dependent natural events from that source 
downwards is unbroken. Unbroken but diverted^ 
new-directed, for at some point the stream of 
events was touched by the volition of the eunuchs, 
and the after-flow was such as Jehu desired and 
the eunuchs determined. Certainly, as Professor 
Huxley says, our volition counts for something 
as a condition of the course of events, — a truth 
which can be verified experimentally as often as 
we like to try, and therefore one of the highest 
truths. ... It ^^eips $i fair iuference from this, 
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that the continued necessary evolution of new 
states and events from those which preceded is 
not of itself a disproof of the existence of a Will 
superior to man's, and 'counting for ' more than 
man's, as a condition of events that fall out." 

27. To use the comparison of a French phy- 
sicist,^ the will may be like an engineer who 
" having to construct a canal along the summit of a 
hill, may at all points of that singular course dis- 
tribute at pleasure the water of the canal into the 
one or the other of the two adjacent valleys, with- 
out having to make it deviate from its natural 
tendencies." The will, like a person giving direc- 
tion to the movement of a ball poised upon the 
apex of a cone, determines the particular result, 
but adds nothing to the momentum of the forces 
in operation. 

Another illustration may also be useful,^ "It 
is a principle of mechanics that a force acting at 
right angles to the direction in which a body is 
moving does no work, although it may contin- 
ually and continuously alter ihe direction in which 
the body moves. No power, no energy, is re- 
quired to deflect a bullet from its path, provided 
the deflecting force acts always at right angles to 
that path." This is the paradox really presented 

^ M. Boussinesq, quoted by Paul Jan€t in Contemporary Be- 
Tiew, Vol. xxxii. pp. 445-456. 

3 North British Review for March 1868. Quoted and criticised 
bgr Professors Stewart and T<(i( i^ " Unseei^ Universe/' p. 1^. 
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in the action of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces imagined to produce the elliptical motions 
of the solar system. 

28. Thorough-going fatalism is the only theory 
which excludes miracles and providence from the 
universe. But the modern doctrine of the con- 
tinuity of nature is by no means identical with this. 
On the contrary, the results actually produced in 
nature are many of them in the highest degree 
contingent. Nature abounds in examples of the 
unstable equilibrium of forces. It is, as we say, 
in the highest degree plastic, if we only know the 
way to its secret stores of energy. Knowledge, if 
not power, is the road to power. The thought of 
the inventor enters into all the machines con- 
structed after his model. The thought of the 
workman produces an effect every time he directs 
muscular energy. Even the great meterologi- 
cal forces of the world respond to the directing 
agency of man. A statesman says to an improvi- 
dent people, " plant and nurture trees on a barren 
waste." At his word it is done ; and eventually 
the winds and clouds obey the behest and respond 
in refreshing showers. 

29. Miracles, providence, and the acts of free- 
will belong, by analogy, to the same class of facts.^ 
None suppose a break in the continuity of nature. 
But each presumes the addition of design in a 

'.^.S^ Money's Bampton Lectins for 1865, pp. 5-8. 
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more or less manifest and striking form, coUocat- 
ing for a purpose the forces of nature, without 
disarranging them. It is a matter of indifference 
to the torrent whether it flow to the right or to 
the left ; but it is by no means indifferent to the in- 
habitants of the valley. On one side it may fertil- 
ize, on the other overwhelm. In miracle and prov- 
idence the Creator is only supposed to use a power 
over nature analogous to that so freely exercised 
by man. The use of nature for purposes of the 
Creator's design is no more a paradox than its use 
by man. For the evidences of such an original 
disposition, and such subsequent modifications of 
nature as shall serve the highest moral ends of 
the human race we must wait till the later stages 
of the discussion. 

17. Omnipotence. 

30. Theistic writers usually ascribe omnipotence 
to the Creator. But, between atheism (which 
denies design in toto) and theism (which asserts 
it in every part) there is, in the opinion of some, 
a middle ground occupied by Dualism; — a term 
capable of including all theories which agree in 
assuming the independent and eternal existence 
of matter, or, as it is sometimes vaguely expressed, 
of an evil principle which limits the benevolence 
of the good principle. We will not take it upon 
118 to denominate this view an absurdity, nor need 
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we brand it as atheism. But the advantage of it 
as a subsidiary hypothesis has manifestly been 
over-estimated by some recent philosophers. For 
it would seem apparent that if one admits any 
design at all in nature he might as well admit it 
in the whole, since every enlargement of the sup- 
posed sphere of discernible design strengthens the 
argument for pervasive design by enlarging our 
positive knowledge of the foundation on which the 
analogy is based. 

81. Nevertheless, there is truth which we are 
bound to consider in Mr. Mill's^ remark, that **the 
necessity for contrivance is a consequence of the 
limitation of power." " Wisdom and contrivance 
are shown in overcoming difficulties, and there is 
no room for them in a being for whom no difficul- 
ties exist." 

Mr. Mill's Essays on Religion from which this 
quotation is made, having been published after his 
death, did not have the benefit of that careful 
revision which he bestowed upon most of his writ- 
ings. Otherwise it would not have been possible 
for him to forget how completely in his review 
of Hamilton and Mansel ^ on the Philosophy of 
the Conditioned, he had answered beforehand his 
own objections to the doctrine of the divine om- 

1 Essays on Religion, p. 177 ; see also p. 112 sq. 
' See Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 
Vol. i. chaps, i-vii. 
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nipotenco. In that discussion Mr. Mill shows 
plainly enough that it is not necessary to suppose 
matter to be eternal in order to provide difficulties 
for divine wisdom. There are incompossibilities 
in abundance besetting the execution of any par- 
ticular plan of benevolence. The choice of one 
plan is the rejection of all other plans. It is not a 
part of the excellency of the divine nature that 
it is free from the law of logical contradiction. 
We are not compelled, with Hegel, to regard the 
absence of evil in God as an imperfection. It is 
absurd to speak of an infinite (or of any other) 
being as possessing contradictory attributes. The 
attributes of the same being may be complementary ^ 
but not contradictory. The law of right choice is 
the same with God as with man ; but the benevo- 
lence of the Creator is exercised amid circum- 
stances of which we have a very inadequate 
knowledge. 

82. Hence the difficulty of criticizing the ways 
of the Lord. Our standard of holiness may be the 
same as his ; while our capacities of knowledge 
are infinitely inferior. As Mr. Mill himself has 
said,^ " One who sincerely belieijes in an absolutely 
good Ruler of the world is not wan anted in dis- 
believing any act ascribed to him merely because 
the very small part of its circumstances which we 
can possibly know does not sufficiently justify it" 

^ Examination of Hamilton, Vol. i p. 131. 
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Had this eminent author's acquaintance wifch 
theological systems been as extensive as with 
the subjects about which he ordinarily wrote, he 
would have seen that the generally received theis- 
tic conception of the universe has not ignored the 
paradox that there are diflSculties even to omnipo- 
tence. But from the ordinary theistic point of 
view the limitations to the Creator are regarded 
as logical^ and are incorporated into the meaning 
of the word omnipotent. In his definition, the 
theologian limits omnipotence to the accomplish- 
ment of those objects which are within the range 
of power. A logical contradiction is not such an 
object. 

83. It is no heterodox limitation of divine 
power to affirm that it cannot make a thing to be 
and not to be at the same time and place. Yet 
this logical necessity imposes conditions upon an 
omnipotent Creator. The Creator is not at liberty 
to make a thing, and then govern it as though it 
were something else than he has made it. Crea- 
tion in itself logically involves the idea of volun- 
tary self-limitation on the part of the Creator. In 
the act of creation the self-existent being sets 
apart a portion of existence as sacred ground. 
When he has made it dependent in one way, he 
cannot destroy its dependence without destroy- 
ing the ground of its existence. 

84. In human affairs it would not be derog« 
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atooy to a man's power and wisdom to say that 
he could not directly use a crowbar or a trip- 
hammer to mend a watch. If th©^ instrument 
were large enough to admit of mending with such 
tools, it might be a time-piece, but it would not be 
a watch. So, as a matter of course, if the powers 
of vegetable life have been imparted to an organ- 
ism, all the conditions necessarily entering into 
the conception of such an organism must be main- 
tained while it continues ; otherwise omnipotence 
would not be at liberty to create such an individ- 
uality. Antecedent to creation, we may suppose 
that an indefinite number of plans were open to 
the Creator ; but the actual choice of one system 
involved the rejection of so much of every rival 
system as is inconsistent with the conditions of 
the one chosen. God's creative wisdom is dis- 
played in selecting the best system; his power 
appears in securing the ends for which the system 
chosen properly exists. It does not call in ques- 
tion the power of the Creator to assert that when 
he has made man a rational soul, he cannot prop- 
erly govern him except by rational motives. It is 
not within the province of omnipotence to endow 
men with patience before the trial of their faith, 
nor to control man as a social being while utterly 
disregarding those characteristics which constitute 
him such. Man cannot be made to enjoy the 
pleasures of temperance and intemperance at the 
same time. 
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85. That these logical limitations exist, both in 
moral and material things, is forcibly stated by a 
writer already quoted.^ " While we have not, and 
cannot have, any proof that God's power has no 
limits, the very epithet ' wise,' which the instinct 
of all religious hearts has applied to him, implies 
that it has strict limits. To absolute power there 
are no difficulties, and no field for the exercise of 
wisdom, whose task is simply to overcome difficul- 
ties. If it be asked, what difficulties may be im- 
agined ? one obvious reply is, to reconcile the 
maintenance of strict unchangeable laws of nature 
and the free-will of man with the general well- 
being of the world. .... Again, although our most 
modern mathematicians torture our intellects by 
talking about a new (algebraic) world which has 
four dimensions, instead of the traditional three 
which we call length, breadth, and thickness, most 
persons will acquiesce in the belief that our well- 
known SPACE, and all its properties, which we term 
geometry, inhere in the nature of things as strictly 
and primitively as the Divine Being himself, so 
that geometry contains a series of conditions under 
which he works ; conditions which limit possibil- 
ity, and give an ampler sphere for wisdom." 

Y. The Wisdom and Benevolence of the Creator. 

36. The grounds upon which (notwithstanding 
ttie limitations of our knowledge) we believe that 

I F. W. Newman, in Contemporaiy Beyiew (Oct 1878), p. 400. 
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God is good, are somewhat different from those 
upon which we credit his power and wisdom. If, 
however, we regard the divine being as personal, 
it is for several reasons extremely difficult (if not 
impossible), to reject belief in his supreme good- 
ness. 

In the first place, there would seem to be 
no motive, either positive or negative, for the 
Supreme Being to be anything but benevolent ; 
since his benevolence would be of supreme value 
to himself as well as to his creatures ; and its 
absence an incalculable evil, and must be dis- 
cerned as such by him with absolute clearness of 
apprehension. 

In the second place, man has sufficient ex- 
perience of the adaptation of nature to his own 
wants to furnish a secure starting-point from 
which to elaborate, from the actual creation, the 
doctrine of divine benevolence. 

37. For, however much we magnify the ills of 
life, and the severities of nature, there undoubtedly 
is, even as J. S. Mill ^ confesses, ^' a preponderance 
of evidence that the Creator desired [both] the 
approved and the pleasure of his creatures." The 
existence of a moral nature in man implies the 
first, his unwillingness to part with life implies 
the second. The exceptions among men who 
commit suicide may be accounted for from a dis- 

^ EfBETi on Beligioii, p. 191. Italict onn. 
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arrangement of the faculties arising as an inci* 
dent in the bestowment upon the race of the ex- 
alted powers of human nature. Still the objec- 
tions to the doctrine of God's benevolence are some 
of them such as merit special attention in this dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the remainder of this treatise is, 
in one aspect of the case, an inductive argument 
in proof of divine benevolence, since Christianity 
supplies that supplement to natural forces which 
the exalted nature of man, coupled with the hazard 
of his situation and the straitness of his circum- 
stances, prepares us to expect. The defence of 
supernatural religion rests in part upon the prin- 
ciple that congruity between supply and demand 
ought to characterize the products of wisdom. 
On the hypothesis of the Creator's supreme benev- 
olence, the natural supply of opportunity to man 
does not correspond to the greatness of his wants. 
According to Christianity, a supernatural interfer- 
ence supplies the natural lack, and remedies the 
apparent incongruity between man's endowments 
and condition. 

-38. We fail to discern any sound sense in 
Hume's ^ oracular assertion that, " As the works 
of nature have a much greater analogy to the 
effects of (Mr art and contrivance than to those of 
(ywr benevolence and justice, we have reason to 
infer that the natural attributes of the Deity have 

^ DialogaeB Concerning Natural Religion. Part ziL 
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a greater resemblance to those of men than his 
moral attributes have to human virtues." For if 
God is benevolent, all nature is a part of that divine 
" art and contrivance " through which the objects 
of his benevolence are attained. The wisdom of 
a contrivance, however, can never be estimated 
without understanding the end for which it exists. 
If the highest idea to be realized in the world were 
the production of animals of vast size, that was 
best attained during the Mesozoic age of geologic 
history, when the earth swarmed with reptiles 
almost as formidable in the names now given them 
as in their reality. 

89. In a system of art and contrivance, ends 
necessarily leave their impress upon the means. 
That is what constitutes art. Art is the material 
expression of an idea. Hence, we cannot prop- 
erly criticise the works either of God or man 
till we know what these works are for. A man, 
for example, who was raising fat cattle for the 
market might naturally enough err in judging the 
method of his neighbor who was training a horse 
for the race-course. The fat which is useful for a 
beef creature is an incumbrance to the race-horse. 
In this case, one object is more ideal than the 
other, though perhaps not more noble. The wis- 
dom of an engineer who is surveying for a canal, 
should be judged by the sum of the ends which the 
canal is to serve, and by the nature of the obstacles 
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to be overcome. If the sole object were naviga- 
tion, and the level were unbroken, and the cities 
all lay in a straight line, the shortest course in 
space would be the most direct means to the 
objects in view. But if other objects were super- 
added (making the end more complex), the direct 
line to the purpose would not be the simplest one 
in space, but a curve of greater or less complexity. 
For example, if the cities to be connected by a 
canal did not lie in a straight line ; if irrigation 
as well as transportation were an object ; if hills 
intervened, and if old water-courses were in part 
available, it is manifest that the end would be a 
resultant involving a variety of ideas, both positive 
and negative, which would all impress themselves 
on any wise plan. In the arts of sculpture and 
painting it is so plain as to go without saying, that 
a sculptor in carving a statue must have regard to 
the hight of the pedestal upon which it is to stand ; 
and a painter in frescoing the walls of a temple 
must study the harmony of the whole interior. 

40. In the case of the Creator's works we have 
the supposition of the highest and most compre- 
hensive end united with the highest conceivable 
power of accomplishment. The complexity of the 
means is correlated in the hypothesis with the 
comprehensiveness of the end. Those theologians 
who make benevolence the sum of virtue main- 
tain, as a corollary to the doctrine of divine benev- 
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oleiice, that the object of the creation was to secure 
the highest attainable amount of virtue and hap- 
piness. Taking into account the omniscience of 
the Creator, the exhaustive definition of the final 
cause of any particular thing found to exist is the 
sum of all the uses which it is ever to serve. 

41. Thus, in the discussion of final causes, we 
are naturally brought to consider the meaning of, 
and warrant for, the famous law of parsimony^ so 
much in use since the days of Leibnitz, and 
known from the fourteenth century as " Occam's 
razor." ^ This maxim has been variously stated. 
Its essence is contained in the following expres* 
sions : " A plurality of principles is not to be 
assumed when the phenomena can be explained 
by one." " Assign no other causes than suffice 
to account for the phenomena." " Nature knows 
no waste." As regards natural causes it is con- 
densed in the modern phrase " continuity of na- 
ture." As regards final causes Leibnitz employed 
it under the philosophical conception of "the 
sufficient reason." 

42. This maxim is the clew by which nature is 
interpreted, both in. its teaching as to physical 
fjauses, and as to design. The worth of the clew 
is established by the result. The right key is the 
one that fits the lock and opens the door. If a 

^ Entia non stmt mnltiplicanda praeter necessitatDm. Sub- 
stanoes are not to be multiplied without necessity. 
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certain key to cipher despatches gives an intelligi* 
ble reading, it is probably the right one. If it 
yields a congruous interpretation to the whole 
message, and to a series of despatches, it will be 
taken as the true one. But it is evident at a glance 
that in usiriff the law of parsimony^ both sides of 
the equation must be considered. The terms on 
one side must have their correlatives on the other. 
The equation of cause and effect is one in which 
(supposing suflScient knowledge), we may pass in 
both directions. We may infer the ends from the 
means, and the means from the ends. We may 
study the effects beforehand in the causes, or the 
causes in the effects. 

43. " The scheme of nature," says Mr. Mill,^ 
" regarded in its whole extent, cannot have had 
for its sole or even principal object, the good of 
human or other sentient beings." But how can 
that conclusion be established until we are sure 
we have an adequate view of what the highest 
good " of human and other sentient beings " is, 
and until we know the full extent of the applica- 
tion to the matter in hand of the law of logical 
contradiction. What is the highest good " of 
human and other sentient beings " ? That is one 
question. What are the appropriate means to 
attain that good? is the other. Neither can be 
considered by itself. No one can deny that evil 

^ Essays on Beligion, p. 65. 
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exists in the world. But the question is, Is its 
relation to the universe that of incidental correl- 
ation, or of direct intention ? 

44. The theological schemes for harmonizing 
the existence of evil with the doctrine of divine 
benevolence are favored with relief from three 
sources. First, they emphasize the superior worth 
of virtue, and the conceivable value of that disci- 
pline which evokes and confirms it in man and 
kindred beings. Second, they insist upon the 
legitimacy of applying the law of logical contradic- 
tion, even to the action of the Creator when he 
brings into being and governs finite existences. 
If God had made jelly-fish only, he might govern 
them by simple arrangements ; but as jelly-fish 
they possess only a low order of well-being to be 
subserved, and the method of their government 
is a matter of small concern. If he creates a 
higher order of being, the wisdom of that act in- 
volves in itself the necessity of prescribing other 
means of control, and higher conditions of devel- 
opment. Thirdly, the theologian is at liberty to 
defend divine benevolence, by presenting the evi- 
dences of a future life, of a supernatural revelation 
concerning that life, and of the probationary char- 
acter of this life. To that evidence we shall pres- 
ently apply ourselves according to the methods 
of inductive logic, presenting first in this connec- 
tion the considerations which may remove the 

8 
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seeming incongruity, which in the opinion of some 
inevitably pertains to any system of miraculous 
interposition of the Creator. 

45. It was Hume again, who said,^ " All things 
in the universe are evidently of a piece. Every- 
thing is adjusted to everything. One design pre- 
vails throughout the whole ; and this uniformity 
leads the mind to acknowledge one author ; be- 
cause the conception of different authors, without 
any distinction of attributes or operations, serves 
only to give perplexity to the imagination without 
bestowing any satisfaction on the understanding." 
Now if this be the case, and if it be not unreason- 
able to regard the universe as a product of su- 
preme wisdom, the discovery of remarkable ends, 
would properly go far to prepare the way for belief 
in remarkable means. And on the other hand, in a 
system alleging the employment of extraordinary 
means, it would be necessary to consider whether 
the ends proposed were of a correspondingly ex- 
alted character. When, for instance, the multi- 
tude flocked to the wilderness to hear the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, it was correctly inferred that 
they did not go to see either " a reed shaken with 
the wind," or " a man clothed in soft raiment." 
Only the supposed presence of a prophet of the 
Lord would be sufficient attraction to account for 
such a movement of the people.^ On the other 

1 The Natural History of Religion. Section 11. ^ Matt. xi. 7. 
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liand, when a daughter of Abraham has been in 
bondage to Satan eighteen years, her release from 
sickness is an object of sufficient importance to 
justify the Saviour in a grave departure from the 
literal precept of the Sabbath law.^ 

46. In the same manner the believer in Chris- 
tian miracles may diminish the antecedent im- 
probability against those particular miracles, by 
observing how exalted are the objects for which 
they are supposed to have occurred. 

The fact should here be kept in view, that the 
Christian apologist defends a system involving 
miraculous interferences with the course of nature. 
At the same time it must be confessed that con- 
temporary reports of such interferences in our 
own time, together with the accounts of mediaeval 
miracles, are justly regarded with such suspicion 
as to render them well-nigh incredible. This, 
however, is largely owing to the glaring apparent 
disparity between the means employed and the 
ends supposed. As a means of accomplishing 
transitory ends, the machinery of a miraculous 
intervention with nature is entirely out of propor- 
tion. Where only such objects are accomplished 
we exclaim with the Latin poet : 

^ Parturiunt monies, nascetur ridiculus mus." ^ 

^ Luke xiii. 15, 16. 

s « The mountains labored with prodigioas throes, 
And lo 1 a moase, ridicalons arose." — Hobaob. 
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47. For it is manifest that belief in the stability 
of the ordinary course of nature is one of our most 
valuable possessions. In our instincts and powers 
we are adjusted to a tolerably stable course of 
nature. It is no matter in what order this corre- 
lation has arisen, whether by a slow process of 
development the instincts of our species have 
adapted themselves to the course of nature through 
the guidance of natural selection ; or whether man 
and nature were adapted by a more direct fiat of 
the Creator. The adaptation exists, and is an 
element which wisdom must now take into account 
in its present dealings with us. In view of the 
behests of wisdom we may safely say that by the 
law of parsimony there must be a supernatural 
reason for a supernatural interference with the 
course of nature. The personal benefit to a lame 
man of walking, or the personal advantage secured 
to the wisest and best of the race by a temporary 
prolongation of life are trivial outcomes for a mir- 
acle. It is as credentials of a divine message to a 
needy race of men that miracles become congru- 
ous, and thus conform to the law of parsimony. 
In such a case it may be made to appear that there 
is no manifest and misleading waste of power in a 
miraculous intervention. 

48. It might, indeed, be presumptuous to pro- 
pose a mathematical demonstration of the congru- 
ity of the Christian system with the character of 
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God and the wants of the universe. But it may 
not be difficult to show that man possesses capaci- 
ties so vast, and desires so transcendent, that the 
natural supplies of knowledge, and of the other 
means of well-being, are insufficient. In that case 
a supernatural revelation is a corollary to our 
belief in the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 
For on principles of wisdom the existence of a 
manifest want is a pledge of an appropriate sup- 
ply. Everything in the argument will then depend 
on our ability to tell what are the greatest wants, 
and what is the appropriate supply. 

49. The doctrines of theism being assumed, the 
conditions of the problem are clearly stated by 
J. S. Mill.^ Hume's argument against miracles 
is far from being conclusive " when the existence 
of a Being who created the present order of nature, 
and, therefore may well be thought to have power 
to modify it, is accepted as a fact, or even as a 
probability resting on independent evidence. • • 
Tlie question then changes its character, and the 
decision of it must now rest upon what is known, 
or reasonably surmised, as to the manner of God's 
government of the universe ; whether this knowl- 
edge or surmise makes it the more probable sup- 
position that the event was brought about by the 
agencies by which his government is ordinarily 
carried on, i>r that it is the result of a special and 

1 Essays on Religion, pu 889. 
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extraordinary interposition of his will in superses- 
sion of those ordinary agencies." 

60. It is our part now to consider the natural 
powers and situation of man with a more particu- 
lar view to the third preliminary inquiry, viz. 
What is the probability that the Creator would 
supplement his revelation of himself to man in 
nature, by a miraculous interposition ? We need 
pay little attention to those who dogmatically 
affirm that miracles are impossible. For even if 
that were the fact, nothing short of omniscience 
could safely venture to declare it. The bare pos- 
sibility of the Creator's personality puts us in posi- 
tion to consider the positive evidence adduced in 
favor of providence and miracles. So that even if 
we were in the sad dilemma of those ^ who are 
somewhat sceptical as to God's existence, but a 
little more sceptical as to his ntw-existence, we 
should still not be wholly debarred from proceed- 
ing with our argument. 

61. But as convinced theists we approach the 
subject of miracles with the presumption that, if 
needed, God has pledged himself to their perform- 
ance. As we have before remarked, miracles and 
providence are species under a common genus. 
We should have the same warrant to expect mir- 
acles in certain occasional conjunctions of circum- 
stances involving the greatest human need, that 

See Mill's Essays on Religion, p. 249. 
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we have to expect, in the more frequent distresses 
into which we are plunged, answers to appropriate 
prayer. A miracle differs from an ordinary prov- 
idential disposition of events, mainly in its magni- 
tude and in the special character of its object. li 
miracles occurred frequently or regularly they 
would cease to be miraculous, and would lose 
their value. A part of tlie value of a miracle, as 
of gold, consists in its scarcity ; it is precious. 

62. There is no need to trouble ourselves in 
this connection with purely metaphysical diflBcul- 
ties. It is no more diflScult to comprehend the re- 
lation of divine agency to providence and miracles, 
than to the ordinary course of nature. As theists 
we cannot doubt that such order as there is in the 
universe is the result of creative design. The 
variations from the " course of nature," are sim- 
ply the result of superimposed design, after the 
analogy of the designs added to the system by man 
himself. We may conceive of God as producing 
a miraculous effect, directly at the instant of 
delivering his message, as a man makes a ges- 
ture to emphasize a word ; or, with that greater 
degree of independence of time which (it may be 
supposed) is characteristic of supreme wisdom, we 
may conceive that a variation from nature should 
be so timed in the plan as to accompany and ac- 
credit a divine message. In one case we should 
have a miracle of power ; in the other a miracle 
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of foresight. The important element in the 
miracle is, that it plainly evinces superhuman 
and supernatural control and knowledge of the 
system in which it occurs, and so may accredit a 
supernatural doctrine.^ " The greatest marvel or 
interruption of the order of nature occurring by 
itself, as the very consequence of being connected 
with nothing, proves nothing ; but if it takes place 
in connection with the word or act of a person, 
that coincidence proves design in the marvel, and 
makes it a miracle." ^ The proof of miracles is 
therefore analogous to the proof of general design 
in nature, and in part consists of remarkable 
coincidences between different classes of facts. 
It is not of primary importance to determine the 
point at which divine power comes into contact 
with the chain of natural causation, since the ex- 
traordinary character of the coincidence is proof 
in itself of the extraordinary agency producing it, 
and of the special design entering into it. The 
tree is known to be supernatural by the supernat- 
ural character of its fruit. 

53. In all reasoning upon matters involving 
design, we base our expectations upon our belief 
in a law of congruity — a phrase which expresses 
the idea that throughout the Creator's work, wis- 
dom is as pervasive in its adaptations as cause is 

1 See Babbage's " Ninth Bridgewater Treatise." 
* See Moslejr'a first Bampton Lecture, pp. 6-8. 
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in its connections. In interpreting the facts of 
Christianity this so-called law of parsimony is as 
useful as in reasoning upon the facts of natural 
history, and is no more likely to mislead. Hence, 
theology may have as good a basis as physical 
science ; and it is as legitimate to inquire concern- 
ing design in the works of God as concerning the 
principles of order pervading the causally con- 
nected sequences. We may properly hope to 
enlarge our knowledge both of cause and design 
by reasoning on the facts of experience and obser- 
vation. For, facts look forward as well as back- 
ward, and carry the impress of their object as 
well as of their origin, and the interpretation of 
cause cannot in any case be separated from the 
assumption of design.^ 

64. In concluding this chapter, it is proper to 
remark upon the futility of objecting to the gen- 
eral doctrines of theism on the ground that they 
are anthropomorphic^ i.e. that they endow the 
Creator with human attributes and affections. 

^ For a faller discnssion of these and kindred topics, see articles 
by theaathor in the New Englander for Oct. 1871, and in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra for April and Oct. 1877 and Jan. 1880. The subject 
of Miracles is very ably treated by J. H. [Cardinal] Newman in his 
two celebrated Essays. The second Essay on Ecclesiastical Mir- 
acles is largely an argumentum ad homtnem against the Protestant 
view, and maintains, as we have done in the earlier part of this 
treatise, that the Catholic in his views concerning the antecedent 
probability of miracles is as mnch separated from the Protestant 
AS the Protestant is from the Deist. See second Essay, §§ 67, 68, 
and 109. 
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For, since we are human, if we are to speak at all 
upon these subjects, we can do no otherwise than 
speak after the manner of men. The question is, 
whether we shall speak as wise men or as foolish. 
In attributing personality, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence to the Deity we but adopt the rational 
and scientific method of employing, for purposes 
of explanation, the clearest analogy revealed in our 
own experience. To abandon this vantage-ground 
is to turn, in our quest for light, from darkness 
to total darkness, and to attempt an explanation 
of the somewhat obscure by that which is super- 
latively so. It would be wise in comparison for 
.the astronomer to discard his telescope, or the 
geologist his knowledge of the present forces 
actually modifying the surface of the earth. 

By a natural transition we may proceed in the 
following chapter to inquire concerning the rela- 
tive greatness of man as a constituent of the 
known universe, that we may form some idea of 
his attracting power in a system of benevolent 
design. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CONGRUITY OF MIRACLES IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SYSTEM. 

1. Wb may freely concede that ordinarily there 
is " a vast preponderance of probability against a 
miracle." To counterbalance this would, as Mill 
remarks,^ " require a very extraordinary and indis- 
putable congruity in the supposed miracle and its 
circumstances with something which we conceive 
ourselves to know, or to have grounds for believing, 
with regard to the divine attributes." He should 
have added, or with regard to the sittiation 
of man. The discussion is not now concerning 
the power of God, but concerning the wisdom of 
an alleged particular miraculous intervention. 
What is the occasion for miracles ? and how are 
the alleged miracles of Christianity justified by 
the results ? When these questions are answered 
the way will be clear to consider the direct evi- 
dence for the truthfulness of the history upon 
which Christianity reposes. It is at first a ques 
tion of the relative dignity of human nature. 

1 £«ajrs on Religion, p. 235. 

12S 
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2. Bishop Butler began his celebrated defence 
of the Christian religion with a somewhat needless 
argument to show that possibly the human soul is 
immortal.^ For his negative purposes at that 
stage of the argument, the bare possibility of a 
future life was sufficient. Using that as an hy- 
pothesis merely, he proceeded to show that there 
was no demonstrable incongruity in the Christian 
system. The real positive argument for immor- 
tality is not found however in the bishop's in- 
troductory chapter, but unconsciously appears at 
a later stage, in the success with which, by the 
use of that idea, he is able to harmonize the facts 
of nature with those of revelation .^ For our pres- 
ent purpose it is necessary to put the argument 
for immortality in a more positive form. 

8. Even though, with Locke,® we should admit 
that it is " not much more I'emote from our com- 
prehension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, 
superadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that 
he should superadd to it another substance with a 
faculty of thinking '' ; and though it may not be 
" of such mighty necessity to determine one way 

1 The Analogy of Beligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
Btitation and Course of Nature. Part i. chap. 1. 

^ See Professor George I. Chace, LL.D., in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Vol. vi. (Feb. 1849), pp. 48-75. 

' Essay Concerning the Human Understanding. Book *y. 
chap. 3, sec. 6. The subject is discussed at greater length in hii 
Correspondence with the Bishop of Worcester. 
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or the other, as some over-zealous for or against 
the immateriality of the soul have been forward 
to make the world believe" ; still it is, even accord- 
ing to him, " past controversy that we have in us 
something that thinks ; our very doubts about what 
it is, confirm the certainty of its being, though we 
must content ourselves in the ignorance of what 
kind of being it is." 

4. With perfect confidence it can be maintained 
that the soul of man is not matter in its com« 
monly accepted definition ; and to use language in 
such a loose sense as would admit of classing mat- 
ter and mind together well-nigh destroys its value 
as an aid to thought. To the common apprehen- 
sion it seems evident that thought and the quali- 
ties of matter have nothing in common. In the 
sonorous words of Johnson, ^^to be round or 
square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, 
are modes of material existence, all equally alien 
from the nature of cogitation." ^ Or, to adopt the 
pointed paragraph of another, we are sure that 
'^ the antithesis [between thought and extension] 
is of God's own making, and no wit of man can 
undo it." ^ In the language of another, the mind 
^' distinguishes its own actings, states, and pro- 

^ Bassdas, p. 201. 

* Prof. John Fiske. See alBO OatUnes of Coflmic Fhilotophy. 
Vol. U. pp. 489-461. 
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ducts, and even itself, from the material substance 
with which it is most intimately connected." ^ 

The mental powers in their highest states of 
activity certainly, are not altogether dependent on 
matter. Memory, imagination, reflection, reli- 
gious emotion, the sense of obligation, the con- 
sciousness of personal identity, and innumerable 
other mental activities can none of them be con- 
ceived of as qualities of matter. " Between [such] 
thought and the physical phenomena of matter 
there is not only no analogy, but there is no con- 
ceivable analogy." ^ The soul of man is more than 
an ordinary product of material organization. It is 
a regal power ^ and its qualities are not merely the 
harmony of a harp. The lordly, though limited 
independence of the mind, in its use of the body, 
was convincingly illustrated by Plato, through 
reference to the power we have to resist hunger 
and fatigue and heat, and to " utter sounds con- 
trary to the tension, relaxation, vibration, or any 
other affection to which the component parts of 
the body are subject." 

6. " What ruling principle is there of human 
things other than the soul, and especially the wise 
soul ? Do you know of any ? " asked Socrates. 

" Indeed, I do not, replied the disciple." 

^ President Noah Porter in ** Haman Intellect/' p. 23. 
^ Professor G. J. Allman, M.D., in Presidental Address before 
tjie British 4i>oc|ation, Aa^st 1879. 
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" And is the soul in agreement with the aflfeo- 
tions of the body ? or is she at variance with them ? 
For example, when the body is hdt and thirsty, 
does not the soul [sometimes] incline us against 
drinking ? and when the body is hungry, against 
eating ? And this is only one instance out of ten 
thousand of the opposition of the soul to the 
tilings of the body.'' 

'' Very true." 

"But we have already acknowledged that the 
soul, being a harmony, can never utter a note at 
variance with the tensions and relaxations and 
vibrations and other afPections of the strmgs out 
of which she is composed ; she can only follow, 
she cannot lead them." 

" Yes, he said, we acknowledge that certainly." 

" And yet do we not now discover the soul to be 
doing the exact opposite — leading the elements 
of which she is believed to be composed ; almost 
always opposing and coercing them in all sorts of 
ways throughout life, sometimes more violently 
with the pains of medicine and gymnastic ; then, 
again, more gently ; threatening and also repri- 
manding the desires, passions, fears, as if talking 
to a thing which is not herself, as Homer in the 
Odyssee represents Odysseus doing in the words : 

^ He beat his breast, and thus reproached his heart : 
Endure my heart ; far worse hast thou endured I ' 

Do you think that Homer could have written this 
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under the idea that the soul is a harmony capable 
of being led by the affections of the body, and 
not rather of a nature which leads and masters 
them ; and herself a far diviner thing than any 
harmony ? " 

" Yes, Socrates, I quite agree to that." 

" Then, my friend, we can never be right in 
saying that the soul is a harmony ; for that would 
clearly contradict the divine Homer as well as 
ourselves." 

" True, he said." ^ 

6. The evidences of the nobility of man's 
endowments are not hid away in a corner, but lie 
upon the surface of history, and in the direct field 
of his consciousness. Man's powers of reflection 
raise him far above the sphere of mere sensation. 
Modern science with all its marvellous achieve- 
ments is the creature of that reflection. Observa- 
tion plays only a subordinate part. Man's reason- 
ing powers elaborate from the simple facts of 
sensation vast systems of thought. The astron- 
omer sees the different and changing positions of 
the heavenly bodies, and thinks out a system of 
astronomy. The chemist observes the effect of 
mingling certain elements together and discovers 
by reflection a law of chemical affinity. The geo- 
logist collects fossils from various situations near 
the surface of the earth and mentally constructs a 

) Phaedo, Sect. 94 (Jowett*! TraiuUition). 
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theory of their sequence. The inventor discovers 
the invisible power of electricity, and conceives and 
executes the idea of covering both land and sea 
with a network of electric nerves, through which, 
by arbitrary signs, thought is instantaneously 
transmitted from one side of the globe to the 
other. Thus by his thought man partially annihi- 
lates space. 

7. Througli language also he overcomes time, 
and bursts the barriers of personal isolation. 
Wherever man is found he has a complicated and 
highly artificial language, through which to trans- 
mit the product of his reflection, experience, and 
imagination to other individuals and to succeeding 
generations. He stamps his thought on the fleet- 
ing sounds of the voice, and upon the order and 
character of his vocal utterances. From earliest 
ages he records his history in emblematic monu- 
ments, and through use of an artificial alphabet. 

8. In poetry and in the fine arts man rises to 
the loftiest conceptions of ideal excellence. The 
poet enriches the world with thoughts transcend- 
ing the ordinary measure of language. By well- 
directed use of trope and simile and figure and 
rhythm, he mounts into a region of noblest feel- 
ings and grandest aspirations. The painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the musician, and the orator 
come also to the aid of the idealizing faculty of 
the human mind. The architect crowns the bill 
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tops and adorns the valleys with stractures sym- 
bolic of man's higher destiny. The sculptor and 
the painter beautify these temples with lovely 
forms and exquisite colors ; and their walls re- 
sound with the eloquence of the orator and with 
the sweet melody of the singer, and the majestic 
rhythm and intelligible harmony of the chorus 
and the orchestra. Through appeal to the noble 
sentiment of patriotism, the statesman spreads 
over vast regions the subtile influence of political 
organization, and the soldier leads his comrades 
to risk their lives in behalf of their country's 
honor, and cheerfully to offer themselves to death 
amid the sublime emotions of tlie battle-field. 
In all these forms of activity man is an intelligent 
creator and designer. 

9. But the existence of the moral law, revealed 
in man's perception of obligation and in his admi- 
ration of virtue, is his crowning glory. Every man 
carries about with him a sense of responsibility. 
He is aware that he carves his own character. He 
admires a right choice wherever he discovers it, 
and however imperfectly it may be executed in the 
external world. Virtue is to him beautiful in 
itself ; but it shines with a light cognizable only 
to a nature of most delicate organization and of 
the highest powers of generalization ; yet, so ex- 
alted is human nature that in its lowest state, no 
man can avoid agreeing with the great German phv 
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losopher,^ that " a good will is good, not through 
that which it accomplishes or attains, nor through 
its fitness for attaining any object set before it, but 
solely through the volition, i.e. in itself ; and, con- 
sidered for itself, it is beyond comparison more 
highly to be prized than all which can ever be 
brought to. pass through it to the satisfaction of 
any possible inclination, or, if you will, the sum of 
all inclinations. Though through some peculiar un- 
propitiousness of fate, or through scanty endow- 
ment from unkind nature, this will should alto- 
gether lack the means for carrying out its purpose ; 
though by its greatest effort nothing should be 
accomplished, and there should remain only the 
good will (plainly not a mere empty wish, but the 
summoning of all means as far as they are in our 
power), even then would it, like a jewel, shine 
for itself, as something which has its full worth 
in itself." 

The mental faculty which discerns the beauty 
of a right choice is called the conscience, and 
everywhere enforces upon man the obligation so 
to exercise his voluntary powers that the moral 
beauty of which Kant so eloquently speaks shall 
belong to the soul. Conscience is an ever-present 
force in human nature. It slumbers not except 

^ Immanael Kant, " Gmndlegnng znr Metapbjsik der Sitten 
nnd Eritik Der Praktischen Vemunft " (Leipzig, 1838), Vol. riiL 
p. 18. 
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when man sleeps. It creates an unfailing demand 
for some kind of religion. Religious belief is so 
nearly universal among men, and is so peculiar to 
man, that some naturalists have characterized him 
in their systems of classifications as a ^' religious 
animal." No offense need be taken with this 
classification, if only we consider how noble in 
themselves the religious instincts and emotions 
are. They indicate a nature which is fettered by 
the conditions of its present existence, and point 
to a higher state of existence in which the imper- 
fect fruition of this life may come to perfection 
amid more favorable circumstances. 

10. But it is not altogether because the world 
is niggardly that man is so little satisfied with its 
bounties. The reason of man's dissatisfaction 
with temporal good is rather to be sought in the 
greatness of his capacities and the unlimited char- 
acter of his desires. The supplies of nature fail 
because the demands of man are so great. With- 
out religious faith he is an oak-tree planted in a 
flower-pot. With only physical truth to feed upon, 
the best that nature affords him is as swine's food to 
the prodigal son. With only this world as a sphere 
of hope and calculation, man is a prisoner, even 
though in a palace. Without the religious aspira- 
tions which ground themselves in a confident hope 
of immortality, man in his best state is in a mis* 
erable condition. For with all that science and 
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art can do for him, he is still a pilgrim and stran- 
ger in the earth. He is the sport cf accident ; the 
victim of disease ; the plaything of the elements, 
and liable without fault of his own to be cut off in 
the midst of his days. Personal bereavement is 
an ever present factor in human experience. On 
every side man's earthly lot is one of " much 
affliction, hazard, and difficulty," — a compound 
of highest hopes and bitter disappointments, of 
passing joys and long-drawn sorrows. Under 
pressure of these experiences so successful an 
author and statesman as Macaulay exclaims, ^^ I 
have drawn a blank in life's lottery " ; and a still 
more successful man, the King of Israel, writes, 
" Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." But in this 
very consciousness of his limitations and wretched- 
ness the nobility of man's nature is visible. " Man 
is the feeblest branch of nature ; but he is a branch 
that thinks. It needs not that the whole universe 
should rise in arms to crush him. A vapor, a 
drop of water, is enough to slay him. But though 
the universe should crush him, he would still be 
nobler than that which causes his death ; for he 
knows that he is dying ; and the universe knows 
nothing of its power over him." " What an 
enigma, then, is man ! What a strange, chaotic, 
and contradictory being ! Judge of all things — 
feeble earthworm ! depository of the truth — mass 
of uncertainty ! glory and butt of the universe I 
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If he boasts himself, I abase him ; if he humbles 
himself, I glory iu him ; and I always contradict 
him, till he comprehends that he is an incompre- 
hensible monster." ^ 

11. In this connection it is proper and impor- 
tant to notice how constant a factor in human 
existence is the hope of a future life. Even the 
superficial student of history cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the general prevalence of a belief in 
immortality. For, notwithstanding the perpetual 
recurrence of death and the subsequent dissolution 
of the body, men of all degrees of culture have 
found it natural to believe that the essential qual- 
ities of the mind survive the shock of that univer- 
sal, mysterious, and appalling catastrophe. The 
belief is found among races and individuals of all 
grades of intelligence and in all stages of civilisa- 
tion. -In India and China, among the ancient 
Egyptians, and among the philosophers of Grepce, 
incorporated into the religion of the barbarous 
tribes of aboriginal Europe, and into that of the 
savages of America, the belief in a future life has 
ever been one of the main- springs of human 
activity. 

12. While the belief in immortality has every- 
where existed among rude and ignorant people, it 
Boems equally at home in a scientific age, since 



1 Pascal's Thoagbts, chap, it Professor Bowen's translation, in 
* Modem Philosophy.' 
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nothing in the realm of physical science is capable 
of seriously disturbing the grounds upon which it 
reposes. For, as we have seen, it is manifestly 
impossible by the methods of physical science for 
the mind to get behind itself to obtain any more 
certain knowledge of its constitution than con- 
sciousness affords. 

13. This tendency of the mind to disregard the 
obvious and appalling effects of death, and both to 
hope for and fear the continuance of conscious 
existence in another world, is one of the most sig- 
nificant facts in the whole range of human expe- 
rience. The very power to form such an exalted 
conception is evidence of the native dignity of 
man's nature. However pitiable by comparison 
the earthly structure which even the wisest and 
best of men succeed in rearing, the foundation for 
hope laid in every human being is exceedingly 
broad. The incompleteness of the superstructure 
makes the magnificence of the foundation both 
more evident and more prophetic. 

14. The strongest natural argument for human 
immortality is founded on this inherent contradic- 
tion between man's mental powers and his oppor- 
tunities for development in such a world as this. 
Without the doctrine of immortality there is an ap- 
parent and striking incongruity between the endow- 
ments and the condition of man. The divine 
wisdom and veracity are peculiarly at stake in the 
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matter. When we squarely face the phenomena, 
it seems impossible that a wise Creator should have 
imprisoned such a spirit as man's in such a taber- 
nacle of flesh, unless there were higher designs 
regarding him than are unfolded in this short life. 
In the hopes and fears and aspirations, as well as 
in the actual accomplishments of the human race, 
there are the promises of far greater things in the 
future. The curve on which the individual as 
well as the race is moving is a parabola — a line 
which never returns upon itself, but forever moves 
onward into space. There are " in man's nature 
evidences of a purpose stretching out into the 
limitless perspective of eternity." 

15. But it is not within our province to detail 
in full the natural argument for human immor- 
tality. That is in place here only so far as this 
belief both supports and draws support from the 
Christian system. To our mind, however, the 
doctrine of immortality is properly derived from 
considerations respecting the capacities of man 
and his relations to God. It presupposes and 
rests upon theism. The doctrines of theism being 
conceded, the conscious immortality of the human 
soul may on natural grounds, be most reasonably in- 
ferred from the character and manifest capabilities 
of man and from the divine veracity, as involved 
in the completion of what is here begun. Then 
the conclusion (which may be more or less con- 
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vincingly inferred by the natural reason) is to us 
made doubly sure by the Christian revelation, 
which brings immortality fully to light; since, 
from whatever point of view we regard the gospel 
history, Christ intensifies beyond measure the 
antecedent argument for personal immortality. 

If the Christ of the New Testament is divine, 
what an exalted creature must man be, to be 
worthy of such a visitation ! 

'« My God 1 What is a heart, 

That thou shouldftt it so eye and woo ? 
Powering upon it all thy art, 
As if that thou hadst nothing else to do ? "* 

If, on the other hand, Christ be naught but 
human, what must humanity be, that it has given 
forth such a flower as a product ! And what 
must the appropriate fruitage of that blossoming 
be ? Or, if the character of Christ be a myth, 
how marvellous the mythical faculty which pro- 
duced it ! If a fabrication, how lofty the concep- 
tions of the fabricator ! On any theory regarding 
the history of Jesus, man is revealed as of such 
proportions that immortal life is the appropriate 
complement of this. 

16. If, however, at this point it be objected that; 
the natural argument on which we rely for the 
immortality of man may apply to animals, this 
only can be said : Let it apply, so far as it perti« 

^ Geoige Herbert. 
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nently may. But note that it is applicable only to 
such animals (if any there be) as are conscious 
not only of existence, but of the insuflSciency and 
incompleteness of the present life, and are capable 
of the conception of a futurity. To such it would 
apply ; but to those that fall short of this it has 
no application ; and the general analogies from 
the simpler faculties of the higher brute animals 
(which need not be depreciated), cannot be war- 
rantably extended down the scale of being. The 
diflSculty therefore (for such we allow it to be), 
does not extend very far. 

But (as the friend who has furnished the sub- 
stance of this paragraph puts it), the view which 
argues human immortality from the conceivable 
existence of an immortal principle in the lower 
and lowest forms of life, may be said to poise the 
pyramid on its apex, and the apex upon a logical 
fallacy. For the entire conception that brute ani- 
mals may possibly be endowed with an immortal 
or immaterial principle, is wholly a reflection of 
our own conception of such a principle in our- 
selves ; and so the reasoning referred to is only 
one of the many ingenious ways of reasoning in a 
circle. 

17. The point of the argument we are pursuing 
is, that a being such as man is, and so situated, 
may well enough be a disturbing force in the sys- 
tem of nature. In a reasonable system the wanta 
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oi duch a creature should have adequate supply. 
if there be wisdom in the creation, man must 
hav^e his appropriate place ; and his presence in the 
universe as much implies a modification of the 
orbit in which all other created things move, as the 
existence of the planet Jupiter implies an adjust- 
ment of the course of the other planets to the 
force of its attraction. For, on the theistic hypothe- 
sis the behests of final causes are as Imperative as 
the action of efficient causes is constant; and 
every object of creation is regarded by the author 
of nature according to its true relative value. 

18. While the prospective pleasure of the worm 
must have had some force as an element of value 
determining to the creation as it is, and was 
a part of that ^' sufficient reason " moving the 
divine mind to creative activity in the modes 
which we witness, it is as evident that there are 
grades of happiness and hierarchies of created 
beings. The same impulse of designing mind 
which would lead to a provision for the sensational 
happiness of the oyster would also demand the 
subordination of oysters to a higher order of 
being. 

** The sum is this : If man's conyenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs." ^ 

The welfare of animals as well as of men was, 

Cowper'i Task, Book tL 
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according to this view, an element in the final cause 
leading to the establishment of the present order 
of things. But for the sake of moUusks and in- 
sects, a designing mind would have made the 
course of nature somewhat different from that 
which exists. But for the sake of reptiles, birds, 
and the higher animals, he would have made it 
still more different. Had it not been that man 
was to be incorporated in the scheme, the plan 
would have been very different indeed ; for " How 
much then is a man better than a sheep ? " ^ " Ye 
are of more value than many sparrows." * 

19. A mastodon may feed on browse with 
pleasure, and can extract from it all the nutriment 
he requires. But man needs bread from bolted 
flour ; and his mind is adapted to a higher range 
of truth than is comprehended in the laws con- 
trolling the forces of physical causation. It may, 
indeed, be that the truth needed for the soul's 
inspiration and development is all in nature some- 
where. But where is it ? And how can a finite 
being extract it ? Job's pathetic inquiry is still 
pertinent : " Where shall wisdom be found ? and 
where is the place of understanding ? The depth 
saith it is not in me, and the sea saith it is not 
with me." ^ 

Great as is the capacity of the human reason, 
it cannot digest all nature. It cannot exhaustively 

1 Matt zii. 12. * Luke xu. 7. * Job zxviii. 12. U. 
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interpret the marks of design in creation, nor fore^ 
cast eternal conditions from natural data. The 
question before us is, Whether Christianity bears 
satisfactory marks of being a divine intervention 
to supply this higher circle of man's mental and 
spiritual wants ? In discussing this subject, we 
come down to a definite question of evidence, in- 
volving also the general principles of theism here- 
tofore enunciated. But while we should avoid 
presumption both in matters of physical science 
and in mental, we must in either realm keep clear 
of that false humility which disowns altogether the 
divine birthright of reason, through the exercise 
of which we may properly hope to penetrate some- 
what into the realm both of final and of secondary 
causes, and to find practical, if only partial answer 
to the two inseparable questions. How does the 
Creator work ? and What does he work for ? 

20. If the foregoing considerations do not con- 
clusively show that a miraculous interposition in 
man's behalf is in conformity with the " law of 
parsimony," they do make it plain that it is dif- 
ficult to prove any incongruity in the mere fact of 
a supernatural intervention.^ Were any one to 
object to the Christian system that its provisions 
imply an exaggerated estimate of the value of 
human personality, he may be easily met with the 
question " how do you know that personality does 

' Comnlt the Introdnctioii to Faley'a Evidences of Christianity. 
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not possess all the significance directly and indi- 
rectly assigned to it in the Christian system**? 
Even were we to leave out of view all the fore- 
going prima facie evidence of man's important 
position in creation, the argument from ignorance 
would still avail to break the force of many objec- 
tions to Christianity. If it can be demonstrated 
that man is not immortal, and that the character 
formed in this life has no connection with the con- 
dition in a future life, this would indeed diminish 
our conception of man's worth, and diminish the 
antecedent probability of a miraculous interposition 
in his behalf. But immortality and the probation- 
ary character of this life are, at any rate, both allow- 
able suppositions, the contrary of which cannot be 
demonstrated, and for the truth of which there 
are many cogent reasons independent of revelation. 
21. Those who fail to discern the full " promise 
and potency" of man's personality, may be in much 
the condition related of certain unbelieving critics 
among the pearl oysters of the Indian Ocean. As 
oysters move and calculate distance it may well 
be believed that they call it many million miles from 
the shores of India to the wharves of London, — 
their miles being as much shorter than ours as our 
locomotion is faster than theirs. Now the rumor 
has reached us that among the historians of the 
pearl-oysters of the Eastern Ocean, much division 
of sentiment and irreconcilable party feeling exist 
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concerning a story which is firmly believed by 
many of the common individuals. The account is, 
that a long while ago, there appeared in the 
boundless expanse of waters above them what was 
called an English merchant ship,but which seemed 
to them well-nigh as large as the earth itself, for 
it filled nearly the whole horizon above them. 
Accompanying it were numerous strange beings, 
whose power was marvellous beyond anything that 
the denizens of the deep could comprehend, and 
whose means of knowledge exceeded anything 
they could estimate. According to the story, the 
shadow of tliis floating world for a long time over- 
cast their sky, and its strange inhabitants des- 
cended, and ruthlessly removed various of the 
luckless tenants of the deep. The most of these 
were thrown back again ; but a few sickly individ- 
uals, who for a long time had been only a burden to 
their friends, were carefully retained. These were, 
the story continues, carried to the marts of Lon- 
don, and put on exhibition for a period of time, 
where merchants from all parts of the world came 
to see them. At length there appeared among 
the visitors a merchant of great wealth who sold 
all that he had, and bought the largest of the 
pearls to grace the diadem of the king. 

22. This account, it may well be supposed, 
passes among the sage Jiistorians of the shoals of 
Coromandel as a fairy tale, or as a legend of my- 
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thology. There is no apparent congruity between 
the means and the end. They can see no great 
worth in the pearls embosomed in their formless 
bodies. Indeed, the pearl is an incumbrance to 
the oyster, being the occasion of feebleness or the 
result of disease. But evidently oysters are not 
fit judges either of means or of ends. Utilitarian- 
ism among them is of a very low type. It is be- 
cause of his superior knowledge that the merchant 
sees more worth in one translucent pearl than in 
a cubic mile of the coarser parts of their organi- 
zation. 

This may faintly illustrate how unsafe it is 
for us to form a negative conclusion regarding 
the dignity of conscience and the value of our 
rational powers — endowments which are so lightly 
esteemed by large numbers of the human race. 

23. As related to the evidences of Christianity, 
the question of the dignity of human nature may 
be regarded in two aspects. It both supports 
those evidences and is supported by them. If * 
man is indeed but " little lower than the angels," 
and really " is crowned with glory and honor," — 
and if nature alone is not sufficient fully to sup- 
ply his wants, congruity demands that there be an 
interposition on the part of the Creator. And, on 
the other hand, if it is reasonably inferred that 
such an intervention has «taken place, this infer- 
ence adds immensely to our conception of man's 
comparative worth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHARACTER AND POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Christianity should not be confounded with 
systems of mere casuistry and ethics. Its founders 
had a more difficult task than proving benevolence 
to be the sum of virtue. Moral philosophers are 
equal to that. Christianity, considered as a reve- 
lation, is a collection of miraculous facts, and 
supernatural doctrines designed to sustain the 
hope, elevate the aspirations, and promote the 
virtue of the human race. The founders of the 
Christian church proclaimed that in the person 
of Christ a supernatural being came to the earth 
and submitted himself to the common experiences 
of the race, and that through his name there is 
forgiveness of sin and the continuing presence in 
the world of a heavenly comforter. It should not 
seem strange that such supernatural doctrines re- 
quired miraculous credentials. As the foundation 
of their belief in these doctrines, the apostles 
affirmed that Christ, who taught them, performed 
miracles, and himself arose from the dead, and 
subsequently appeared to them in bodily form. 

10 145 
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Christianity professes to supplement nature in 
providing for man's wants, and purports to be a 
true and adequate revelation to man of Grod's 
designs regarding him, and to introduce into 
Imman history an operative power from above. 

2. If Christianity is a system inaugurated and 
maintained by divine wisdom it is proper to ex- 
pect from it an influence corresponding to its 
origin. And if it is true its beneficent influence 
ought to be manifest. If the Christian system be 
false, it is a stupendous falsehood; and if erro- 
neous, it is surprisingly so. Unless such a system 
is true it could hardly avoid bearing the ordinary 
fruits of fraud and fanaticism. On the principle, 
then, that the tree is known by its fruits, we should 
now briefly consider what have been the direct and 
indirect results of the system, both in its effects 
upon individual and upon national life. 

8. Looking first at the positive results of Chris- 
tianity, we observe that notwithstanding the disa- 
bilities of his earthly condition, the Christian 
believer does learn to look upon the personal temp- 
tations, disappointments, infirmities, and sorrows 
of this life as blessings in disguise, and that to 
him death itself is robbed of its terrors. Through 
weary years of sickness the invalid is sustained 
by the Christian hope that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. In view 
pf the f atberhoo4 of God as revealed m the New 
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Testament the countenance of the mourner lights 
up with smiles, and he rejoices in saying " not my 
will, but thine be done." Through the promises 
of the gospel the poverty-stricken have hope of 
treasures which cannot be taken away ; and those 
of a humble heart have faith that, though despised 
of men, nothing can separate them from the love 
of Christ. The widow and orphan are comforted 
in their sorrow. The lowly are set on high. 
Through the overmastering hope of a Christian 
faith, the death-bed of the believer becomes like 
the couch of a weary traveller. To the Christian 
hero it matters not where death may overtake him. 

^ Heaven is as near by water as by land." 

It may come, as to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with 
book in hand, calmly waiting for the waves and 
storm to do their utmost ; or as to Sir John Frank- 
lin, amid the unknown snows of Arctic wastes ; or 
as to Livingstone, amid the pestilential swamps of 
Africa ; or as to Havelock, on the hard-won field 
of Lucknow. Our friends may die far from us, 
in the Everglades of Florida or on the plains of 
Mexico, or they may die at home; in any case 
death removes them from our sight, and remits 
their bodies to their original dust ; but the hope 
of life and immortality brought clearly to light 
through the gospel of Christ equally remains to 
comfort in bereavement and to stimulate to jiatient 
continuance in well-doing. 
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4. Through the New Testament doctrine of 
divine forgiveness, and through the assistance to 
virtue furnished by the history of Christ, this hope 
of a life to come becomes a most powerful incen- 
tive to noble action among great multitudes of the 
Imman race. The whole present civilization of the 
world is permeated with these thoughts. They 
have stamped themselves on our art and literature, 
and on our laws and institutions. The ennobling 
influence of Christianity cannot well be disputed ; 
while its perversions find ready explanation in 
the prerogatives of human freedom, and really 
illustrate the inherent dignity of human nature ; 
for the follies of man are naturally proportionate 
both to the greatness of his nature and to the 
extent of his privileges. Under the influence of 
Christian ideas remarkable transformations of 
character are perpetually occurring. The frivo- 
lous become stable ; the despondent, hopeful ; the 
vicious, virtuous. That this influence is not only 

beneficent, but peculiar in its nature, is easily 
demonstrated to any one who will attempt by 
ordinary methods to induce in men that perma- 
nent change of character implied in the Christian 
doctrine of regeneration. It is no easy task to 
produce the fruits of Christian charity, from the 
common stock of human nature. 

5. But these peculiar effects have been abun- 
dantly produced in connection with the preaching 
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of the supernatural motives and hopes of Chris- 
tianity. It may not be prudent, except in a gen- 
eral way, to refer to living witnesses of the trans- 
forming power of the gospel. It might be un- 
safe to laud the best of men highly while they are 
living, for we cannot tell what they may do before 
they die. We have, however, only to mention 
the names of a few well-known characters in 
history to reveal the striking unanimity with 
which those men and women whose lives are 
pre-eminent for their goodness refer to Christ as 
the main inspiration of their activity. It is suf- 
ficient to record the names of Augustine and 
Luther, of Pascal and Bishop Ken, of John New- 
ton and Bunyan, of Howard and Wilberforce, of 
Wesley and Oberlin and Keble, of Channing and 
Finney and Carey and Judson, and the long list of 
contemporary missionaries whose self-devotion is 
the admiration of the world. 

6. We have no room to speak of the Christian 
martyrs, nor to expatiate upon the peculiar virtues 
of such Christian women as Nonna, the mother of 
Gregory ; of Arethusa, the mother of Chrysostom; 
of Monica, the mother of Augustine, and of Bertha 
wife of King Ethelbert. Space would fail us also to 
tell of those, both men and women, " who through 
faith subaued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, . • . out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, . . . were tortured, 
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not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain 
a better resurrection." 

7. On looking, also, at society in its broader 
aspects, it is evident that modern civilization bears 
on its face the indelible and beneficent marks of 
Christianity. Architecture and painting and poetry 
and music, have all been inspired by it to their 
highest achievements. And, notwithstanding all 
that can justly be said of the opposition of mis- 
representing bigots, indtLctive science has grown 
up in the soil prepared by the prevalence of Chris- 
tian ideas, and has been sheltered under Christian- 
ity's fostering wing. 

Wherever Christianity reigns the finer nature 
of woman is honored, and all those delicate senti- 
ments preserved and nourished which render the 
Christian home the centre of the richest affections 
and the most ennobling influences in society. It 
is mainly through the prevalence of Christian 
ideas that means are now provided for the care 
and education of the poor, the insane, the dis- 
eased, the lame, the blind, and the dumb. 
Though it be true that much of the attention and 
labor bestowed upon these unfortunate members 
of society is misguided, nevertheless, the nobility 
of the aim in Christian philanthrophy is unques- 
tioned. Science needs to do more in guiding the 
benevolent impulses of Christian morality ; but 
hitherto the influence of Christian ideas has been 
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pre-eminent in creating tlie impulses worthy of 
guidance. 

No well informed person fails to be impressed 
by the vast amount of desirable fruit revealing 
itself on the spreading branches of the common 
Christian faith. However much we may magnify 
the imperfections of Christian civilization, modern 
culture is unmistakably higher and nobler than 
that of ancient times. Western civilization pos- 
sesses elements of hope not to be found in the 
East. The evil existing in Christian nations is 
largely incidental to progress, and often is a sign 
of self-recuperating power. The wars of Chris- 
tendom are not so bad as the intellectual stag- 
nation of a universal despotism, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, would have been. America gives 
greater promise than Asia, and England than 
India ; and all those competent to judge would 
echo the words of Tennyson : 

^ Better fifty yean of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

8. Now the inspiring faith of Christian civilization 
has always been thought to rest upon a miraculous 
and supernatural foundation. If we suppose the 
New Testament true, we have both an adequate 
and a reasonably congruous explanation of such a 
tide of beneficent influence as Christianity unques- 
tionably originates ; if we deny its truth, we are 
left to contemplate effects severed from every 
adequate cause. If we suppose the promise of the 
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Spirit's continued presence with the Church to 
have been fulfilled, there is a rational explanation 
of the remarkable rejuvenating power so often 
manifested in the history of the church, otherwise 
this rejuvenating power is without explanation. 

9. It is profitable in this connection to observe 
how early the Christian apologists began to appeal 
to the superior character of the converts to Chris- 
tianity as in a measure confirming the truth of the 
system. 

Origen, writing in the early part of the third 
century, is full of such appeals. In rebutting the 
scoffs of the infidel Celsus, he challenges him to 
show among the Greek divinities " any. one whose 
deeds have been marked by a utility and splendor 
extending to after generations, and which have 
been so great as to produce a belief in the fables 
which represented them as of divine descent." 
Whereas the name of Jesus could " produce a 
marvellous meekness of spirit and complete 
change of character, and a humanity and good- 
ness and gentleness in those who do not feign 
themselves to be Christians, , . . but who have 
honestly accepted the doctrine concerning God 
and Christ, and the judgment to come."^ He 
maintains that Christianity has no ordinary doo- 

^ See Origen, Contra Celsnm, Lib. i. c. 68. The translation 
is bj Key. F. Crombie. Other Illustrations may be found in Lib^ 
U. oc. 8, 48, 50, 51 and 52 ; lib. ill. cc. 22, 28, 30, 33, 68, 81, etc 
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trines to offer in justification of the remarkable 
events in the history of Jesus. But that God 
wished thereby to commend to mankind doctrines 
which were to save them, and which were to serve 
as a foundation for the rising edifice of a perma- 
nent form of religion. The miraculous history 
elevated into friendship with God those who be- 
lieved it and practised the precepts of Jesus. 
This early Christian apologist repeatedly dwells 
upon the fact that the preaching of the gospel had 
power at once to " convert multitudes from a life 
of licentiousness to one of extreme regularity, and 
from a life of wickedness to a better, and from a 
state of cowardice or unmanliness to one of such 
high-toned courage as to lead men to despise even 
death through the piety which shows itself within 
them." 1 

10. On the contrary, it is impossible for us to 
realize how universally paganism has pandered to 
vice and strengthened itself by alliance with the 
immoral tendencies of human nature. The vices 
of heathen nations are not exaggerated in the first 
chapter of Romans. Heathen writers abound in dis- 
gusting details of the polluting practices to which 
the apostle briefly though faithfully alludes. Nor 
was it merely the crimes of individual license 
which the apostle rebuked. But, on the contrary, 
the lasciviousness of the ancient world was incor* 

1 lib. iii. c tt?. 
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porated into the art and literature, and into every 
social, political, and religious institution of the age. 
Laborers were despised. Slavery in its most cruel 
form was everywhere practised, and there was no 
one to protest against its injustice to the slave, or 
to point out its danger to the master. Tlie cruel 
games of the ampitheatre were the popular recre- 
ation. The monumental ruins of this depraved 
national taste are found not only in Rome, but in 
every province of the Roman Empire. In the 
ampitheatre delighted crowds beheld the deadly 
contests of gladiators, and the helpless struggle 
of unarmed prisoners with half-starved and fero- 
cious beasts. The prevailing religion consisted 
in the worship of gods who were themselves the 
most heinous transgressors. However beautiful 
may seem many of the precepts of the prevalent 
stoical philosophy of the period, it was powerless 
to restrain the excesses of the people, or to enno- 
ble the lives of any but the exceptional few among 
its votaries.^ 

11. The conversion of the world from such a 
moral condition as it was in at the time of Christ, 
and from such a state of public morals as exists 

1 See Tholuck on the " Nature and Moral Influence of Heathen- 
ism " in Biblical Repository, Vol. ii. (1832), pp. 80-124, 246-290, 
441-499 ; also ** The Gentile and the Jew,'' by Dr. DoUinger ; and 
Dr. Uhlhorn's " Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism ** (chap, 
ii.), now accessible to English readers in an excellent tnuudatioD 
by P)rof. E. C. Smyth and Ber. C. J. H. Bopet. 
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even now wherever heathenism prevails, is no holi- 
day task. Yet it was the actual work of Chris- 
tianity to soften the manners of that cruel age, to 
substitute for the iron rule of Roman law the reign 
of benevolence, to abolish slavery, to purify the 
public morals and give living power to a stricter 
code than that of the stoic, to eradicate the de- 
basing yet seductive irreligious institutions of a 
vast empire (in Corinth, whose corruption was a 
proverb even in the heathen world, Christianity 
with the severe purity of its precepts, won some 
of its first and most remarkable triumphs) ; and 
to teach a nation of soldiers in which physical 
force was predominant, that " He who is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty ; and he who 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." ^ 

12. With similar confidence, and with corres- 
ponding success does the church of the nineteenth 
century send missionaries to heathen lands. No 
more than in the first century of our era, does 
Christianity show itself an effete system. At the 
same time one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in its history is its power to free itself from cor- 
ruption, and, when evil principles have become 
incorporated into its life and practices, to work 
reform from within itself without destroying the 
fabric already reared. This results from the fact 
that it is not a mere mechanical contrivance, but 

1 Ftoj. zyi. 39. 
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a spiritual kingdom whose power is manifested in 
the hearts of men, raising their thoughts and 
affections, and fixing them upon the highest con- 
ceivable objects. To conceive of a kingdom of 
Ood based on the reconciliation of sinful man 
with his Creator, and to secure the prevalence of 
that kingdom to so great an extent, and amid such 
opposing forces, is, in itself, not far from the 
miraculous. 

13. In recapitulating, it is sufficient to remark 
that, when we consider on the one hand the ex- 
alted aims of the Christian system, and on the 
other the great capacities of human nature, coupled 
with the disabilities of such a nature while wholly 
dependent for development on physical sequences 
of causation, a miraculous intervention for the 
establishment and maintenance of the system does 
not seem at all incongruous or unreasonable. 

The anterior presumption so forcibly opposing 
scientific belief in miracles on ordinary occasions, 
disappears in such a crisis in human history as 
marked the introduction of Christianity. The end 
is so desirable that these means do not seem ex- 
travagant. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how 
such a message, involving such profound changes 
in the aims of those who first accepted it, could 
have been accredited at first without miracles. It 
was as easy then as now to say to a palsied man 
" thy sins be forgiven thee ; " ^ but it must have 

' Matt. ix. 2. 
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been even more difficult to furnish evidence at 
that time on which one could properly believe it. 
The faith which can remove mountains requires a 
fulcrum. Hence the Saviour says, " that ye may 
vknow that I have power on earth to forgive sin, I 
say to thee arise, take up thy bed and go to thine 
house." The miracle accredited the message. 

It was likewise easy for the Saviour to say the 
dead shall rise, but extremely difficult to give the 
doctrine of the resurrection that practical lodg- 
ment which it has among Christian believers. In 
fact, it is hard to conceive how, at the outset, this 
could have been accomplished except through such 
a miraculous verification of Christ's word as his 
own resurrection furnished. 

On the other hand, the truth of the miraculous 
history and of the supernatural doctrines of Chris- 
tianity being admitted, all the facts concerning its 
origin, its high purpose, its transmission, and its 
present power in the world find ready explanation. 
On the theistic hypothesis the marvel is, not that 
God has interfered sometimes with the course of 
nature, but that those manifestations are so limited. 

14. Indeed, this old objection of Celsus,^ arises 
for answer with every generation of unbelievers. 
Mr, Mill repeats it : " We see no reason in God's 
goodness why if he deviate once from the ordinary 

1 See Origen, Contra Celfom, lib. ii. cap. 48 ; Lili. tI. ce. 
78, 7». 
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Bystem of his government in order to do good to 
man, he should not have done so on a hundred 
other occasions ; nor why, if the benefit arrived at 
by some given deviation, such as the revelation of 
Christianity, was transcendent and unique, that 
precious gift should only have been vouchsafed 
after the lapse of many ages, or why, when it was 
at last given, the evidence of it should have been 
left open to so much doubt and diflSculty." ^ 

15. The comprehensive reply to this objection 
is, that the goodness and the wisdom of God must 
always be joined together. The goodness of God 
is not unconditioned in its manifestations. So far 
as we know these manifestations of goodness, they 
are conditioned by the actual creation and by the 
principles of wisdom incorporated into its corre- 
lated parts. We should recur in thought (though 
it is needless here to repeat it) to what was said 
earlier in this discussion about the relation to 
Omnipotence of the law of logical contradiction. 
The present objection to the supernatural element 
in Christianity overlooks the power of the human 
reason to appropriate truth revealed through testi- 
mony and corroborated by circumstantial evidence^ 
and fails to admit the real authority of the evi- 
dence provided. It fails also to discern the dif- 
ficulties into which we might fall through having 
too much of a good thing. It was Christ himself , 

1 Snayi on Religion p. 885. 
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VFho said,^ it was expedient for his disciples that 
he should go away, so that they should be left 
afterwards to depend largely upon the general 
influences inaugurated by him. 

16. In reply to Celsus, Origen pointed out* that 
one of the strong internal marks of the honest 
purpose of the gospel narratives appears in the 
limits set by them to the actual use of the mirac- 
ulous power ascribed to Christ. 

" If it had been fiction," says he, " many indi- 
viduals would have been represented as having 
risen from the dead ; and these, too, such as had 
been many years in their graves." When the pur- 
pose of accrediting the divine message was accom- 
plished, that was really enough. To have gone far- 
ther, as men under delusion would have been sure 
to do, would have conveyed a wrong impression 
as to what miracles were for, and would have 
called attention away from the great object for 
which a supernatural intervention exists, viz. that 
*' the eyes of those who are blind in soul " are to 
be opened, and " the ears of those who were deaf 
to virtuous words " should " listen readily to the 
doctrine of God, and of the blessed life with 
him." 

17. Again, to the sneer of Celsus, that it was 
unlikely that the omnipresent God would confine 
his manifestation to one obscure corner of the 

1 8m John zH. 7. > lab. iL eap. 48. 
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world, and to so uncultured a race as the Jews, 
the reply of Origen is as pertinent now as when 
he wrote it.^ Thej were not in an obscure cor- 
ner, but in as favorable a centre as can be im- 
agined for the spread of the revelation at that 
time " when the word was about to bo diffused 
from one corner over the whole world ; " and the 
Jews were a people who had enjoyed a special 
degree of religious culture. " There is, therefore, 
nothing ridiculous in the Son of God having been 
sent to the Jews, amongst wliom the prophets had 
appeared, in order that making a commencement 
among them in bodily shape, he might arise with 
might and power upon a world of souls which no 
longer desired to remain deserted by God." ^ 

18. The difficulty now under consideration 
receives ample treatment at the hands of Bishop 
Butler.* In a chapter entitled '' Of the want 
of Universality in Revelation, and of the sup- 
posed Deficiency in the Proof of it," he makes 
his appeal, like that of Origen, to the principle 
treated of in a former chapter of this work, viz. 
that in the nature of things. Creation is an act of 
self-limitation upon the part of the Creator, and 
that the wisdom of the conditions imposed upon 
the universe cannot fully appear except in view of 
the total object of creation. Dimness of light, in- 

^ Lib. vi. cap. 78. ' Lib. yi. cap. 79. 

* Analogy, Part ii. chap. 6. 
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volves a trial of faith, and is one form of discipline, 
being in analogy with the other trials necessary 
to the existence of moral beings under the ope- 
ration of general laws. 

As the Bishop ably contends : " The evidence 
of religion not appearing obvious, may constitute 
one particular part of some men's trial in the re- 
ligious sense, as it gives scope for a virtuous exer- 
cise or vicious neglect of their understanding in 
examining or not examining into that evidence. 
. . . The same character which, after a man is 
convinced of the truth of religion, renders him 
obedient to the precepts of it, would, were he not 
thus convinced set him about an examination of 
it upon its system and evidence being offered to 
his thoughts.'* After remarking further that 
want of all serious concern about a matter of such 
importance is as blameworthy as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after conviction of the correctness 
of the precepts ; he goes on to say that the fact 
" that religion is not intuitively true, but a matter 
of deduction and inference, ... as much consti- 
tutes religious probation, as much affords sphere^ 
scope, opportunity for right and wrong behaviour, 
as anything whatever does." 

19. But we should not exaggerate the darkness 

in which the heathen world is left. According to 

the apostle, the heathen are without excuse. Their 

degradation is not altogether their misfortune ; for 

u 
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Ood ^^ left not himself without witness in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness." ^ We must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing Christianity to be the sole manifestation of 
God. It is enough to maintain that it is the most 
perfect revelation of his will, and that it largely 
increases our knowledge of his purposes and of 
our dutv. We can emphasize the advantage of 
this without disparaging those " uncovenanted 
mercies " of the Lord, which included within their 
influence Melchisedek and Job, and the wise men 
of the East who brought offerings to the babe of 
Bethlehem, and how many others we will not ven- 
ture to say. Christianity is a supplementary rev- 
elation designed to give enlargement to moral 
forces already in some degree operative. 

This is in analogy with the ordinary administra- 
tion of the divine government, since nowhere is 
there a perfect equality in the distribution of 
blessings, and subjection of the individual to gen- 
eral laws necessarily involves the surrender of some 
advantages.^ So long as God does no positive 
wrong to anybody, no one has occasion to mur- 
mur if a greater good is done to another. Better 
have one talent than none at all. If divine wis- 

1 Acts xiv. 1 7. 

> Sec an Article bj the Aathor, in Bibliotheca Sacra, for Jan. 
1880, on Some Analogies between Calvinism and Darwinism. 
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dom directs to give ten to another, God has a right 
to do what he will with his own. 

20. We may sum up the whole of the preceding 
argument in the compact phraseology of Paley.* 

" Suppose the world we live in to have had a 
Creator ; suppose . . . the Deity when he formed it 
consulted for the happiness of his sensitive crea- 
tion, . . . ; suppose a part of the creation to have 
received faculties from their Maker, by which 
they are capable of rendering a moral obedience 
to his will, and of voluntarily pursuing any end 
for which he has designed them ; suppose the 
Creator to intend for these, his rational and 
accountable agents, a second state of existence in 
which their situation will be regulated by their 
behaviour in the first state, . • . Under these cir- 
cumstances is it improbable that a revelation 
should be made ? . . . Ought we not to expect 
that such a being, upon occasions of peculiar 
importance, may interrupt the order which he had 
appointed, yet, that such occasions should return 
seldom ; that these interruptions consequently 
should be confined to the experience of a few ; 
that the want of it, therefore, in many, should be 
matter neither of surprise nor objection ? " 

^ Eyidences of Chrutiaiiity. Preparatoiy CooBideratioiis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BiPERATIVB CHARACTER OP PROBABLE 
EVIDENCE UPON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

1. As touching the extent to which, in matters 
regarding duty and future destiny, we are under 
obligation to accept Christianity as our guide, and 
are permitted to lean upon it for support, it is 
proper to remark upon the seriousness and urgency 
of the issues involved. 

The doctrines of the Christian religion pertain 
to matters of the gravest practical importance. 
Christianity does not belong to the class of indif- 
ferent things. Death, judgment, and immortality 
are subjects which cannot be kept out of human 
thought ; nor can theories regarding them be 
prevented from exerting a profound influence 
upon human conduct. The questions regarding 
them do not admit of postponement. The bare 
possibility of a future life to which this sustains 
the relation of a probationary period, peremptorily 
imposes the duty of being circumspect in our ways, 
cautious in our judgments, and diligent in our 
efforts to ascertain the truth. Certainly if Chris^ 

164 
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tianitj is true, much depends upon accepting its 
truth and obeying its precepts. As man is situated, 
such hopes as the Christian religion arouses and 
stimulates in the hearts of the virtuous are not to 
be renounced on account of trivial objections ; nor 
can the fears engendered by it in the minds of 
the wicked be dismissed by showing some seem- 
ing deficiencies in its proof. The exigency of the 
case adds the weight of its imperative authority to 
whatever balance of probabilities belongs to the 
argument in favor of Christianity. The burden 
of proof- rests very heavily upon those who reject 
the Christian system. At any rate, before one 
put out his hand to destroy so beneficent and 
fruitful a tree as Christianity has been, he should 
anxiously consider not only what he is destroying, 
but also what he is to substitute in its place. 

2. As a recent writer has remarked.^ " It is 
indeed a grave thing for any thinking man, if 
over the whole moral world, a shadow has fallen 
which was not there before ; if in the firmament 
of heaven the sun has gone out forever without 
hope of return ; if it is to be agreed that for the 
facts of sin, of unhappiness, of pain, of death, 
there is no longer any remedy but Vhat nature 
can give us ; if the Saviour of the world, the Re- 
deemer of mankind has not appeared, if the Com- 

1 Dean Church, Sennons preached at Oxford, pp. 78-^1. 
London. 1878. 
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forter has not come, if Christ has no church on 
earth. It is a thing to make us look aghast at 
conclusions, which, if true, are the most terrible 
announcement ever made to man, the ruin of all 
that millions have lived for, the most frightful 
proclamation of the victory for ages and ages, in 
the good, the wise, the pure, the suffering, of the 
most deadly and the most dreadful of cheats. . . • 
If we are to lose Him whom the world has hitherto 
looked to for its ideal and leaned on for its sup- 
port, if the new world before us is to be one with- 
out the cross, or God, or immortality, let us know 
what we are about ; let us have the seriousness 
which befits the surrender of such a hope, the 
seriousness with which a vanquished state surren- 
ders territory or independence to the necessities 
of defeat, with which in the old strife of parties a 
beaten statesman surrendered his life and fate to 
the law.'* 

8. Doubt is negative affirmation. The rejection 
of evidence is as really an exercise of faith as its 
acceptance. Credulity and incredulity are twin 
sisters. When evidence bearing upon a particular 
proposition is presented, the question arising is. 
Which attitude of mind is more reasonable, that 
of belief or that of unbelief? Credulity would 
accept, without proper questioning, all the evidence 
for; while incredulity would as summarily accept 
all the evidence against. The latter dogmatically 
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discredits all the arguments in favor. The former 
indiscriminately sets aside all the objections. 

Unbelief is almost never a state of blank neu- 
trality. It is as difficult to secure a perfect bal- 
ance of evidence as to make an egg stand on end. 

4. Christianity will rightfully retain its authori- 
tative position so long as it is better supported by 
evidence than any rival system of belief touching 
the matters in question. Mere negative criticism 
can never dethrone it. Philosophical difficulties, 
common alike to every religious system and to 
every thoughtful view of the universe, cannot over- 
throw Christianity. To the sailor upon the ocean, 
called upon to abandon a vessel as unseaworthy, 
it would naturally occur to inquire what superior 
marks of soundness characterized tlie craft to 
which he is asked to transfer his hopes. The 
rival claimant must not only be as good as, but 
better than the one already in possession of confi- 
dence before confidence can be transferred. So 
also it will be soon enough to discard the New 
Testament when some utterances touching sin^ 
forgiveness, and the future life more worthy ol 
credence than those of its pages are produced. 
As we have before remarked, it cannot be urged 
to the special prejudice of Christianity that its evi- 
dence is not demonstrative, since it rests upon the 
same sort of a foundation with that of all the in 
ductive sciences. 
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5. Granting his conclusions regarding the gen- 
uineness of the Gospels, the words of Professor 
J, H. Thayer,^ upon this point (on summing up a 
critical argument for the historical character of the 
Gospels), are worthy of commendation. " If. after 
all the ingenuity hitherto expended on it, the 
question, ' How came the disciples to believe that 
Jesus rose from the dead on the third day ' ? still 
remains unanswered, it ought not to be regarded 
as censurable in us to think that the origin of the 
belief finds simple and satisfactory explanation in 
the fact. At any rate, all hypotheses thus far 
having been exploded, according to the judgment 
of the critics themselves, there should seem to be 
no other course left for plain people but to hold 
on a while longer to the opinion that the resur- 
rection of Jesus was an actual occurrence. This 
opinion, to be sure, may possibly be erroneous ; 
but it accounts for the origin and extension of the 
Christian faith as no other theory has accounted 
for them ; it has witnessed the birth and death 
of every opposing opinion ; it gives to the believer 
such light in darkness, such strength in weakness, 
such triumph in the hour of dissolution, that we 
may well adhere to it as a working hypothesis 
until the critics devise another which they agree 
among themselves in pronouncing to be more 
plausible." 

^ Boston Lectures for 1871, ]». 879. 
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6. In regard to the conclusiveness and author- 
ity of probable evidence in such a case as we are 
considering, Bishop Butler, and in our own day 
Mr, Mansel and President McCosh, have forcibly 
expressed themselves in terms which, in this con* 
nectiou, we may well repeat. 

Says the Dean : ^ one-half the objections to re- 
vealed religion ^' would fall to the ground if men 
would not commit the very irrational error of ex- 
pecting clearer conceptions and more rigid demon- 
strations of the invisible things of God than those 
which they are content to accept and act upon in 
all the concerns of their earthly life." 

Says the President : ^ "It is vain to expect 
demonstration in every line of inquiry. Demon« 
stration is confined to a limited class of objects, 
and these characterized by their simple and ab- 
stract nature. In most of the sciences it is not 
available ; it cannot be had in chemistry, in nat- 
ural history, in psychology, in political economy. 
In the practical affairs of life no man looks for 
it." ^^ Experiential evidence is often called moral, 

^ limits of Religions Thought, Preface. Consnlt G. S. Faber's 
Essay on The Difficnlties of Infidelity, sections ii., riii. ; President 
Mark Hopkins's Eridences of Christianity, Lectures i., ii., and xii.; 
Bermons of President James Walker on Reason, Faith, and Duty. 
Nos. i. and xzii. ; and especially Cardinal Newmaii's Essay in Aid 
of the Grammar of Assent, chape, riii., ix. Also an Article in 
Contemporary Review for May 1879, by W. E. Gladstone. 

3 Laws of DiscnrslTe Thooght, p. 160. 
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because it is possible for us either to attend to it 
or not to attend to it, and the act to be morrJilf 
right or morally wrong." *' The evidence adduced 
in behalf of the existence of God, of the immor- 
tality of the soul, of a day of judgment, and of 
the truth of the Christian religion, is all cf this 
moral character. It is addressed to an under- 
standing capable of weighing it, and a heart sup- 
posed to be ready to receive it. There may be 
excellence implied in the faith that receives it, 
and guilt involved in the perverseness which 
rejects it." 

Says the Bishop : ^' In questions of difficulty, or 
such as are thought so, where more satisfactory 
evidence cannot be had, or is not seen, if the re* 
suit of examination be that there appears upon the 
whole any, the lowest, presumption on one side, 
and none on the other, or a greater presumption 
on one side, though in the lowest degree greater, 
this determines the question, even in matters of 
speculation ; and in matters of practice will lay us 
under an absolute and formal obligation, in point 
of prudence and of interest, to act upon that pre- 
sumption or low probability, though it be so low 
as to leave the mind in a very great doubt which 
is the truth. . . . Nay, further, in questions of 
great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
concerns him to remark lower probabilities and 
presumption^ than these. • • • . Numberless inr 
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stances might be mentioned respecting the com* 
mon pursuits of life, where a man would be 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted who would 
not act, and with great application too, not only 
upon an even chance, but upon much less, and 
where the probability or chance was greatly 
against his succeeding." ^ " To expect a distinct 
comprehensive view of the whole subject, clear of 
difficulties and objections, is to forget our nature 
and condition, neither of which admit of such knowl- 
edge with respect to any science whatever. And to 
inquire with this expectation is not to inquire as a 
man, but as one of another order of creatures. 
Due sense of the general ignorance of man would 
also beget in us a disposition to take up and rest 
satisfied with any evidence whatever which is real. 
... If a man were to walk by twilight, must he 
not follow his eyes as much as if it were broad 
day and clear sunshine ? . . . How ridiculous would 
it be to reject with scorn and disdain the guidance 
and direction which that lesser light might afford 
him, because it was not the sun itself ! ... He 
may not make the dreadful experiment of leaving 
the course of life marked out for him by nature, 
whatever that nature be, and entering paths of his 
own, of which he can know neither the dangers 
nor the end. For, though no danger be seen, yet 

1 Analogy. Introdactioii. 
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darkness, ignorance, and blindness are no manner 
of security." ^ 

7. The principle is worthy of frequent and em- 
phatic repetition that, in all practical matters we 
are under obligation to use the best light we have, 
even though that should be dim and unsatisfac- 
tory in many respects. In every department of 
probable reasoning, we must accept the ailments 
having most weight. So long as the questions 
pertain to indifferent matters we may hold our 
judgment in abeyance. But 849 moral beings the 
necessity of choosing is continually laid upon us ; 
and praiseworthy action may be said to consist in 
following the guidance of the highest probability 
while seeking the ends of virtuous choice. In all 
practical matters, both high and low, probability 
is our guide. " The farmer sows with the probor 
bility only that he will reap. The scholar toils 
with the probability, often a slender one, that his 
days will be prolonged and success crown his 
labors in subsequent life. The merchant commits 
his treasures to the ocean, and embarks all he 
has on the bosom of the deep under the prob- 
ability that propitious gales will waft the riches 
of the Indies into port. Under like uncertainties 
the ambitious man seeks for honor, the votary of 
pleasure presses to the scene of dissipation ; the 
youth, the man of middle life, and he of hoary 

I Senaon " Upon the Ig;QorMiQ9 of Man." 
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hairs alike crowd around the scenes oi honor, of 
vanity, and of gain. Some of the noblest qualities 
of- soul are brought forth only on the strength 
of probabilities that appear slight to less daring 
spirits."^ Illustrations of this latter principle 
appear in the history of nearly all the great inven- 
tors and discoverers and reformers, and patriotic 
defenders of liberty. In their sphere, and accord- 
ing to their measure, Galileo, Columbus, Luther, 
Washington, and the like, are the true children of 
Abraham, the father of the faithful. A common 
characteristic of them all is that their minds are 
open to the influences of some of the more recon- 
dite forms of moral or probable evidence. There 
can be no doubt that, in a large part of human 
affairs, readiness to believe upon the lower degrees 
of external evidence is the best index we have to 
tlie qualities both of the intellect and of the heart. 
^* It is as real an imperfection in the moral char- 
acter not to be influenced in practice by a lower 
degree of evidence when discerned, as it is in the 
understanding not to discern it." * A little evi- 
dence on one side properly goes a great ways, 
where there is " no evidence to the contrary." 

8. The foregoing sections on the gravity of the 
interests staked upon the truth of Christianity have 

^ Slightly altered from Albert Bames'i Xntrodnetoiy Em^ to 
Butler's Analogy, p. zxy. 
s Butler's Anatogy. Part IL chip. «. 
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not been introduced in this place in proof of the 
system, though thej do have some bearing even in 
that direction ; for it is not credible that, in such 
weighty concerns, the Creator would allow so 
peculiar a deception to occur as Christianity is, if 
untrue. But certainly the practical importance 
of the system gives commanding authority to such 
balance of probability as may belong to the evi- 
dences considered in themselves. The impera- 
tive nature of tlie claims of such a system of re- 
ligion does not arise solely from the absolute 
amount of knowledge it conveys about the sub- 
ject to which it pertains, nor from the absolute 
amount of evidence supporting its behests ; but the 
imperative character of Christianity arises largely 
from its relative superiority in both these respects, 
and from the gravity of the interests involved. 
When at one time many turned back from fol- 
lowing the Saviour, he asked his disciples if they, 
too, would desert him.^ To which Peter made 
the significant reply, ^^ Lord, to whom shall we 

go?" 

9. The starving lepers outside the walls of Sama- 
ria acted wisely when, on the bare possibility of 
saving their lives, they determined (in absence of 
other hope) to go into the camp of the besiegers. 
In such an emergency a slight balance of proba- 
bility was as peremptory as a greater preponder- 

^ John tL 67. 
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ance of evidence would have been in a less urgent 
situation. In some respects the emergency in 
which all religious action takes its rise is similar 
to this ; fpr what is human history, both public 
and private, but one long drawn crisis, full of 
tragic events actual in the past, and perpetually 
impending in the future ? For this emergency 
the Christian religion professes to provide. Witli 
what success it meets the demands, both of the in- 
tellect and of the heart, we have already partially 
indicated, and in the following chapters shall con- 
sider yet more fully. 

10. The character and work of Christianity are 
80 remarkable, that it is impossible for any one to 
ignore its evidences. The case is such that inac- 
tion regarding it becomes action of a very positive 
kind, and t^nbelief is dishelief. The Christian 
religion is not a novel experiment. Those who 
accept it are not like venturesome mariners who 
leave the solid land to embark upon an untried 
and suspected vessel ; for we are already upon 
the open sea, and the question is whether to abide 
in the ship about which we know so much that is 
favorable, or to abandon it for one of which we 
know scarcely anything. In such a situation con- 
servatism is a virtue ; and, until the presentation 
of sufficient reasons for a change, the dictates of 
wisdom and prudence compel us to remain where 
we are, or at least to move with great caution, if 
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we moYe at all. Properlj, then, we may pause ai 
this stage of the argument and consider some of 
the difficulties involved in denying the supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity, and demand of those 
who reject the Christian religion their proof that 
it is not true. 

Having (in the First Part) briefly considered 
the fundamental principles of Inductive Logic, and 
rapidly reviewed some of the processes of reason- 
ing in various inductive sciences ; and having (in 
the Second Part) considered the evidences of the 
personality, power, wisdom, and benevolence of 
the Creator, and brought before our minds the 
contrast between man's native endowments and 
natural condition ; and having indicated in a gen- 
eral way the nobility of the aims of Ciiristianity, 
and the greatness of its actual accomplishments, 
we are prepared now to consider the more specific 
evidences of Christianity ; and to acknowledge as 
of peremptory importance such conclusions as the 
nature of the subject will allow us to form. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



1. The history aild work of Gbristianitj chal- 
lenge inyestigatioD, and ask to be accounted for. 
The phenomena are so remarkable that the ex- 
planation cannot avoid being also marvellous ; for 
if we represent Christianity as an outcome of 
nature, that does not eliminate the marvellous 
element, but only transfers it, and changes its 
name. It is imperative that we frame some posi- 
tive hypothesis regarding that constitution of 
things in which a system of religion so remark- 
able in all respects as Christianity is, can originate 
and be perpetuated. 

2. We are shut up to three methods of account- 
ing for the origin of the system. 

First, we may suppose that miracles were really 
performed, and that there was a supernatural 
revelation. If this theory be rejected, we are 
driven to a defence either of, 

Second, a gigantic fraud ; or 

Tliird, an immense delusion. 

8. The hypothesis olfrwud in the establishment 

1T9 
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of Christianitj is capable of diyision, according to 
the time in which the fraud is supposed to have 
been practised. 

First, we might suppose the deceit to have been 
perpetrated bj the founders of the system, upon 
the generation in which they lived. This asserts 
that Christ and the apostles were imposters. 

Second, we might suppose the fraud to have 
been perpetrated at a later period, by those who 
wrote the purported history of the events. This 
would regard the documents via forgeries. 

4. On the hypothesis of delusion likewise, we 
should have to suppose : Either, 

First, that Christ and his apostles were ihea^ 
Belvesdeluded enihusia^is who mistook their excited 
mental experiences for external realities. Or, 

Second, that at a subsequent period the whole 
church were deluded, and mistook for real history 
embellished legends regarding Christ. 

5. These hypotheses we will now consider, but 
in the inverse order as to time. We wish to place 
ourselves at the point where Christianity origi- 
nated, that we may judge concerning its super- 
natural claims. We will, therefore, follow back 
the stream of time, and endeavor to eliminate 
from the problem such modifying causes as ori- 
ginated later than the apostolic age. 

Our first inquiry pertains to the genuineness oj 
the documents purporting to contain the records 
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of the origin of Ghristianitj (or what is the same 
thing, the apostolic origin of the books of the New 
Testament) ; after which it will come in place to 
eonsider their authenticity. 

6. The post-apostolic origin of the Christian 
records may be supposed either on a theory that 
they were pure forgeries, or that they had an 
unconscious growth, such as myths and legends 
are supposed to have. Or we may suppose them 
partly legendary and partly forged. 

The hypothesis of forged documents needs no 
description; it involves intentional falsification. 

A legend is an unconscious embellishment or 
modification of '^ history with reference to concept 
tions of poetry, religion, or philosophy." 

A myth proceeds from an idea^ and uncon^ 
sciously creates the story on which it seems to 
rest. Hence the myth is a transformation of 
poetical, religious, or philosophical ideas or ten- 
dencies, into the form of history. 

In common language the boundary between the 
legend and the myth is not sharply defined. The 
fact from which a legend proceeds may be so in- 
significant that the embellishment is everything, 
and so it really becomes a myth. We may, there- 
fore, in this discussion, use the words interchange- 
ably without serious danger of misunderstanding. 

7. In brief it may be said that, as applied to 
Christianity^ the mythical hypothesis supposes 
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that some vague legends concerning an obscure, 
but remarkable Jew took (in the course of time, 
and as the result of various causes) the definite 
form and outline preserved in the gospel histories. 
According to this view the narrative, as we have 
it, was an unconscious accretion, in which the addi- 
tions bear an inordinate proportion to the original 
nucleus. The causes supposed to have given char- 
acter to the narrative are the human fancj and 
imagination, stimulated by the natural desires of 
religious people, and guided to some extent by 
the abundant occasions of theological controversy 
arising among the early leaders of the Christian 
church. Naturally enough the accretions are sup- 
posed to consist mainly of the miraculous accounts 
and the supernatural doctrines. These, however, 
form so large an element in the New Testament, 
that when they have been eliminated the remain- 
der is more meager than those who make random 
assertions about the symmetry of the character of 
Jesus as a mere man can have imagined. 

8. As it is impossible to present in full the con- 
siderations bearing upon the truth or falsity of the 
mythical hypotheses, without incorporating much 
which pertains to that of forged documents, we 
shall, to avoid repetition, present together the 
common body of facts by which all theories of a 
post-apostolic origin of the gospel records stand 
or fall. 
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In treating of the genuineness of the Gospels 
we shall group the facts about three propositions. 

First, a collection of writings coinciding in the 
main with the New Testament as we now have it, 
was generally accepted as authentic before the close 
of the second century of our era. (Chap, ii.) 

Second, the New Testament is of such a nature 
that its forgery would be exceedingly difficult, and 
its unconscious formation in the highest degree 
improbable. (Chap, iii.) 

Third, the situation and character of the early 
church is a guarantee of the genuineness of their 
sacred records. (Chap, iv.) 

In treating of the credibility of the miraculous 
accounts we shall consider. 

First, the general sobriety of the narrative, 
when dealing with the most astonishing asser- 
tions. (Chap. V. 1-14.) 

Second, the elevation and originaliiy of the 
character of Jesus. (Chap. v. 15-85.) 



CHAPTER II. 



THB EABLT GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OV 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. In the limits of our inquiry we are not 
concerned with the comparativelj unimportant 
questions touching the genuineness of isolated 
phrases of the New Testament The variations 
in the manuscript copies of the New Testament, 
though numerous, are not serious, and do not 
affect the unity of the whole. In the main they 
are accidental, and correct one another ; or, if in- 
tentional, the intention is transparent, and the 
error can readily be eliminated. 

Nor need we pause here to settle disputes about 
the genuineness of a few longer passages, such as 
that concerning the descent of an angel into the 
pool of Siloam ;^ that of the woman taken in adul- 
tery ; * the doxology to the Lord's Prayer ; * the last 
twelve verses in Mark.* Our argument is even 
quite apart from the questions touching the gen- 
uineness of the Epistles of James, Jude, the 

I John T. 4. • John viiL l-U. •MattyLlSU. 

^ Mark xvi. 9-30. 
181 
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second of Peter, and the second and third of 
John, and may keep aloof from the disputes con- 
cerning the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The evidence of the genuineness of the 
Gospel of John, however, we shall here assume as 
on a par with that for the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, — reserving some special remarks upon it 
to a later stage. The question now is not con- 
cerning some detached portions of the sacred re- 
cords, but concerning the integrity and trustwor- 
thiness of the main account. 

In proceeding, attention is first directed to the 
testimony, both direct and incidental, of the Chris- 
tian apologists who wrote during the last half of 
the second and the first half of the third centuries 
of our era (a.d. 150-260). The plan of this difih 
cussion only allows us to mention the leading 
writers, and that with great brevity. 

2. OoiGEN was born in Alexandria about a.d. 
185, and died at Tyre a.d. 254. His writings are 
exceedingly voluminous ; and, according to Tre- 
gelles,^ ^' the greater part of the New Testament is 
actually quoted'' in them. Toward the close of his 
life he wrote a long review of the arguments used 
by Gelsus (of whom he speaks as long since dead), 
against Christianity.^ Celsus's book is not extant. 
But Origen entered so thoroughly into the work 

1 In Home's Introduction (1872), Vol. ir. p. 834. 

* Vor farther perticalen tee abore, pp. 158 iq., 157-160. 
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of refuting it, that it seems to have been neaiiy 
all preserved in his extracts. In following the 
attack and the reply, the reader is taken over the 
whole range of metaphysical, scientific, and his- 
torical considerations within the grasp of the 
period. So exhaustive was the treatment, that 
unbelievers since have done little but rehabili- 
tate the arguments of Gelsus ; and defenders of 
the faith can, in most cases, do little better than 
reiterate the answers of Origen. Gelsus could 
not have been separated from the apostolic period 
by so long a lapse of time as separates us from 
the Declaration of Independence or the French 
Revolution. His attack abounded in sneers and 
ridicule ; nevertheless, from its remains a toler- 
ably full and correct abridgment of the history of 
Christ, and especially of his death and resurrec- 
tion, could be compiled. It is evident that in the 
time of Gelsus the genuineness of the Oospels was 
generally accepted, since even his presumption 
was not equal to the task of attempting to contro- 
vert their apostolic origin. 

3. Tebtullian's career falls somewhere between 
A.D. 160 and 240. He was born in Northern 
Africa, and resided at Garthage. In his philoso- 
phical tendencies he was a complete contrast to 
his contemporary, Origen. In his abundant writ- 
ings, '' there is not a chapter in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Luke, and John from which he does 
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uot quote, and from most of them his quotations 
are numerous." ^ The direct quotations of Ter- 
tullian from the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament, and the indirect allusions to them have 
been brought together by Bonsch,^ and they fill a 
sizable volume of about five hundred pages. We 
may specially note, that in defending the Oospel 
of Luke against the mutilation of the heretic Mar- 
cion (who was a teacher in Rome as early as a.d. 
140, and whose knowledge of Christ is undoubt- 
edly derived from the same source with that of 
the third Gospel), Tertullian positively affirms that , 
all the churches founded by the apostles, accepted 
not Marcion^s abridgment of Luke, but a well- 
known form which had been " received from Us 
first publicatifm ;^^ and that the other Gospels had 
been received from the same authorities in authen- 
ticated copies.' Thus, at the close of the second 
century, he constantly appeals to the public fame 
of the present most important Christian records, 
and makes no use of any extra canonical Gospel. 

4. Clebient of Alexandria flourished between 
A.D. 165 and 220, and was for about ten years the 
principal master of the Christian school founded 
some time before in Alexandria. In his writings 
he displays the widest general knowledge of his 

' Norton's Genuineness of the Gospels, etc.. Part ii. cap. 1. 
*Das Neue Testament TertaUian's, Yon Bermann Ronich. 
Leipsig. 1871. 
• AdTW. Mazcion, Ub. iv. 1 5, and t. t •. 
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age, as well as minute acquaintance with the orig- 
inal Christian documents. His abundant quota- 
tions are from almost every book of the New 
Testament, and he appeals to the '' Four Gospels" 
as being the only authentic histories of Christ, and 
as having been ^' handed down to us.** ^ This con- 
fident appeal at that early period to the Gospels, 
as already established in the confidence of thC/ 
churches is noteworthy. He also collected ^' divers 
accounts concerning the origin of the four Gos- 
pels, in order to prove that these alone should be 
acknowledged as authentic." ^' His very numer- 
ous quotations from the Gospels are also at the 
present day an important means of settling their 
true text." ^ 

5. Ibenaeus was bishop of Lyons in Gaul 
(France), about a.d. 177, and died in the year a.d. 
202. He was a disciple of Polycarp, and went 
out from Asia Minor as a missionary to Western 
Europe. Polycarp might well have remembered 
the apostle John whose convert he is reported 
to have been. In the treatise of Irenaeus ^''Against 
Heretics" (written as early as a.d. 180), he ap- 
peals to the four Gospels with as much confi- 
dence that they are all well-known and accepted 
by Christians as any one would do at the present 

^ Stromat, lib. iv. ) 1. 

^ See Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, Introdnctory chapter, 
also Fart ii. cap. 1 ; also, " The Gospels in the Second Centaiy/' 
by W. Sanday. 
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day. Moreover, he endeavors to explain why 
there were four Gospels, and no more. As might 
be expected from the philosophical habits of that 
age, his main reason is fanciful enough. ^^ As 
there are four regions of the world in which we 
live, and four cardinal winds, and the church is 
spread over all the earth, and the gospel is the 
pillar and support of the church, and the breath 
of life ; in like manner is it fit that it should have 
four pillars, breathing on all sides incorruption, 
and refreshing mankind." ^ He mentions by name 
the supposed authors of the gospel history, and 
accurately characterizes the several books. His 
quotations from the Gospels are very numerous. 
A competent critic roughly estimates that Ire- 
naeus quotes directly one hundred and ninety- 
three verses of Matthew's Gospel, and seventy- 
three of John's.^ 

We smile at the puerility of reasoning concern- 
ing the number of the Gospels. But the very 
element open to ridicule enhances the weight of 
his testimony to the important point, namely, that 
the Gospels were already firmly established in the 
confidence of the early church. The attempted 
explanation (though erroneous and even ridicu- 
lous), is the strongest evidence of this fact. 

^ Contra Haeres. Lib. iii. e. 11, i 8. TransUtion from Norton*! 
Genaineness of the GospeU. 
* Rev. W. Sanda/. 
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6. Justin Mabtyb was of Greek descent. He 
was born in Palestine about a.d. 100, and suffered 
martyrdom not far from the middle of the second 
century, probably a.d. 166. The most important 
and best authenticated of his writings are the 
two "Apologies " (the first addressed to Antoni- 
nus Pius), and his " Dialogue with Tryphon.'* 
With scarce an exception, critics are agreed that 
these important documents were composed as 
early as a.d. 150. For his authority concerning 
the facts of Christ's life, he refers to the " Me- 
moirs of the Apostles " (ra am-ofiPfifiovevfiaTa r&v 
aTTooToktop), and speaks of those who have written 
Memoirs of all things concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.^ 

Upon examination it is found that of the one 
hundred and twenty or more allusions which Jus- 
tin makes to the Gospel-history, nearly all coin- 
cide as to substance to the statements of either 
Matthew or Luke. Of the sixty or seventy ap- 
parently direct quotations, ten are exact, twenty- 
five are only slightly variant, while there are 
thirty-two in which the variation is considerable.^ 
But in respect to variations from the original in 
quotation, it should be remembered that famili- 

^ See references in Westcott's Canon of the New Testament 
(4thed.),p> 110. 

3 See discussion of the whole subject in Westcott's Canon, 
Norton's Genuineness, etc., and Sandaj's Gospels in the Second 
Century, from which these facts are mainly taken. 
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aritjr often leads to carelessness with regard to 
minute points. Justin himself, out of one hundred 
and sixty-two quotations from the Old Testament, 
had only sixty-four exact, while forty-four were 
slightly variant, and fifty-four decidedly so. In 
some cases, however, Justin's quotations from the 
" Memoirs " incorporate so exactly the specific 
variations of Matthew and Luke from each other, 
that there can be no doubt that the text of those 
Gospels was before him. In general, it may be 
said with safety, that the Memoirs from which 
Justin quoted, differed less from the three first 
Oospels of our present Canon than they do from 
each other.^ There are, it is true, a few items in 
Justin's references which are not found in our 
present Gospels ; but these are remarkable for 
their fewness and unimportance. The surprising 
thing is, that in his time there were not more tra- 
ditions current regarding Christ, not incorporated 
into the brief histories attributed by him to the 
apostles. 

It should be noted that Justin expressly states 
that the '' Memoirs " to which he refers, " were 
many and yet one ; were called Gospels ; con- 
tained a record of all things concerning Jesus 
Christ ; were admitted by Christians generally ; 
were read in the public services ; were of apostolic 
authority, though not exclusively of apostolic 
authorship." *^ 

* See Sunday, as aboYe, p. 99. > Westoott, p. 1 1ft. 
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7. If any one is disposed to sneer at the apolo- 
getical literature written at the beginning of the 
third century, it is a tolerably sure sign that he 
has not read the writings in question, which, in 
the main are characterized by great ability, and 
by a remarkably exalted conception of the Chris- 
tian system itself. The human infirmity displayed 
is incidental, and is in remarkable contrast to 
the sacred writings upon which they comment. 
In a more advanced age than our own, it will per- 
haps be difficult to peruse the writings of distin- 
guished modern authors, either scientific or theo- 
logical, if equally voluminous, without finding as 
many incidental crudities as appear in the works 
of the apostolic fathers. These general crudities 
prove the specific restraints under which they 
moved, just as the general fluidity of water proves 
the presence of some specific external force if a 
current moves in a definite direction. If Clem- 
ent believed in the legend of the Phoenix, so did 
the accurate and sober-minded Tacitus. We can 
easily distinguish between the testimony of the 
historian to a fact, and his judgment as a philoso- 
pher. 

8. In addition to this testimony, both direct and 
indirect, of Origen, TertuUian, Clement, Irenaeus, 
and Justin Martyr, that, in the last half of the 
second oentuvy the gospel history substantially as 
we now have it, was generally and almost exdii- 
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sively accredited in widely separated regions, we 
may note also the independent testimony of the 
early translators. 

Edessa, still a flourishing city in the valley of 
the upper Euphrates, possessed an important 
Christian school during the latter part of the 
second century. From this period the Syriac 
versions (of which the Peshito is best known) of 
the New Testament undoubtedly date, and with 
the exceptions made at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, they comprised all the books now recognized 
as genuine. 

If we turn our attention to Northern Africa, we 
find that " at the close of the second century 
Christians were found in every place and of every 
rank." ^ Throughout this region, Latiu was the 
language of the common people : and here also, 
it is certain that during the last half of the second 
century a translation of some of tlie books of the 
New Testament into the common dialect was 
already current in TertuUian's time, and familiar 
to Irenaeus in Gaul. Its date cannot be placed 
later than about a.d. 170 or 180, and the probabil- 
ities are strong in favor of a still earlier existence.*^ 
The eo-called Vulgate of our time was a revision 
by Jerome, in the fourth century, of earlier Latin 
translations. 

^ Westcott, On the Canon (4th ed.), p. JMlft. 
* See WeBtcott, as above, p. S54. 
U 
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From another independent source we have in 
the '^ Muratorian Canon," ^ satisfactory evidence 
of the existence in collected form in Italy, of all 
the more important books of the New Testament 
before the close of the second century. Without 
much doubt the above-named fragment was writ- 
ten as early as that date, and it gives a list of the 
books in the order in which they now stand (ex- 
cepting some of those excluded from our present 
consideration), and speaks of them throughout 
as generally received.^ 

9. There can be no question, then, that the 
Christian apologists at the close of the second 
century and the beginning of the third, were 
commentators ; not forming a system, but shaping 
one which had grown out of a history recorded in 
documents not then in dispute. They had the 
New Testament substantially as it now exists ; 
they found it already collected, translated, and 

^ See Westcott and Sandajr, as abore. 

* It will be perceiyed hy those who hare read the recent anony- 
mous book, entitled " Snpemataral Religion/' that however much 
weight may justly be given to the author's minute criticism, so 
fur we scarcely touch the ground he has occupied, — and we do 
that, only in some of our statements respecting Justin Martyr; 
and the heretics Marcion and Celsus, and the Muratorian Canon. 
But, while believing our own statements to be correct, we might 
without serious prejudice to our argument leave out these contro- 
verted points. Only the danger of raising too many unimportant 
side issues has restrained us from referring to the confirmatory 
evidence from the testimony of earlier writers. 
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believed in as authentic. They thought they kne\» 
the difference between the genuine records and 
the spurious. The Eastern churches accepted the 
same four Gospels with the Western. The Acts 
and the Epistles of Paul were current wherever 
Christianity had a foothold. The translations 
made in the valley of the Euphrates agreed in 
substance with the versions made into the vernac- 
ular of Northern Africa and Italy. It will be in 
place to consider the significance of these facts, 
when we have briefly collated what is known from 
external testimony concerning the churches and 
their teachers during the early part of the second 
century.^ 

In estimating the probability that the sacred 
records of the church originated in the second 
century through either fraud or delusion, we must 
in the next place examine the records themselves. 

^ See below, chap. iy. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHARACTER OF THE HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

IN QUESTION. 

L Artlessness of the New TestamenU 

1. The variety of incident and style in the New 
Testament is extreme. In geologic phrase, that 
remarkable book is a conglomerate of the most 
diverse pebbles, tlie elements of which are already, 
at the period mentioned (a.d. 170 or 180), firmly 
cemented together. There are in the collection 
four biographies of Jesus, succeeded, first, by a 
book purporting to contain an account of the 
effects in different places of proclaiming the facts 
recorded in the Gospels and the inferences natu- 
rally flowing from them. The Book of Acts is of 
itself a phenomenon. The prominent characters 
in it are Peter and Paul — men who differed from 
each other in almost all natural as well as ac- 
quired characteristics; and who repeatedly pro- 
claimed the fundamental facts of the Gospels, 
each in his own way and according to the require- 
ments of the various audiences addressed. Such 
repetitions, by such persons, amid such variety of 

196 
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circumstances as accompanied their ministry, have 
the same value in historical evidence with the priv- 
ilege of rigid cross-examination furnished hj the 
courts in legal trials. 

For many reasons, also, Paul was an unlikely 
personage to be arbitrarily introduced into the 
number of the apostles. The apostles had promptly 
chosen a successor to fill the vacancy caused by 
the defection and suicide of Judas. But of this 
person we hear no more ; while Paul, a seeming 
intruder, eventually becomes the foremost of the 
whole company. Of the Epistles thirteen were 
certainly written by him. In these Epistles the 
opportunity to cross-question the gospel witnesses 
is still farther extended. 

« 

2. Altogether the documents in question per- 
tain to a period of about sixty years. Not only 
does truth require these documents to agree among 
themselves ; but, incidentally, innumerable refer- 
ences are made to the geography of the whole 
Roman Empire, and to the political, social, and 
ecclesiastical affairs of the entire period covered 
by them. The facilities for cross-examination 
afforded by this composite character of the New Tes- 
tament are not appreciated by the careless reader. 
There is throughout the whole book an uncon- 
strained and unreserved reference to all kinds of in- 
cidental matters. It is this which constitutes the 
most important element in that artlessness so ir^ 
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quently and justly ascribed to the sacred records. 
A conscious design to deceive is a constraining 
power, ordinarily and naturally producing a sym- 
metry which is apparent, rather than real. Works 
of nature are contrasted with works of art in the 
success with which they endure close examination. 
In ordinary matters the microscope discloses the 
imperfection of human tools and human work- 
manship. On carefully comparing fiction with 
actual history (supposing the range of events to 
be considerable) the indications of art are not 
less evident than in attempts to counterfeit objects 
in the material creation. Fully to perceive the 
value of this mode of criticism, it is needful to 
descend into particulars. 

IL Incidental alliuioiis to affairs in Jadea* 

8. In extending the examination we encounter, 
throughout the New Testament, numberless inci- 
dental allusions to external matters. The bearing 
of this fact is so important that it deserves a 
passing illustration. 

In the process of finishing cloth it is stretched 
upon a tenter. It was once in dispute whether 
an invoice of cloth was really the product of a 
given manufacturer. The roll was taken to his 
tenter^ and the question was put beyond dispute 
by finding that the marks of the tenter-hooks cop 
responded exactly to those which would be made 
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upon his frames. What the tenter-hooks are to 
the piece of cloth, the connecting incidents of 
general history are to a particular story. The 
records of Christianity are stretched upon a frame- 
work of outside historical events. These records 
do not, indeed, contain a professed history of the 
world during the period when the events occurred ; 
but relate strictly to facts touching the origin of 
Christianity, with only such incidental allusions 
to other transpiring events as are either necessary 
or natural. 

4. The general history of the age and country 
in which the Christian documents originated is 
very fully preserved. Within the century follow- 
ing the death of Christ were composed the writ- 
ings of Josephus, Plutarch, Tacitus, SuetoniuR, 
Juvenal, and Pliny ; while the literary emperors, 
Trajan and Adrian, made the promotion of culture 
a chief object of their respective reigns.^ The 
political condition of Palestine at this time was 
curiously ^^ complicated and anomalous ; it under- 
went frequent changes, but retained through all 
of them certain peculiarities which made the 
position of the country unique among the depen- 
dencies of Rome." There was such a mixture 
and alternation of Roman and native rulers and 

^ See for fidler paiticiilan tbe Serenth of Professor George 
Bawlinson's Bampton Lectures for 1859^ from which we freely 
foole. 
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authority that it must have been very difficult for 
any but a native and contemporary to have 
thoroughly understood it. " A double system of 
taxation, a double administration of justice, and 
even, in some instances, a double military com- 
mand, were the natural consequence ; while Jew- 
ish and Roman customs, Jewish and Roman 
words, were simultaneously in use ; and a con- 
dition of things existed full of harsh contrasts, 
strange mixtures, and abrupt transitions. Within 
the space of fifty years Palestine was a single, 
united kingdom under a native ruler; a set 
of principalities under native ethnarchs and te- 
trarchs ; a country in part containing such prin- 
cipalities, in part reduced to the condition of a 
Roman province ; a kingdom reunited once more 
under a native sovereign ; and a country reduced 
wholly under Rome, and governed by procurators 
dependent on the president of Syria, but still 
subject in certain respects to the Jewish monarch 
of a neighboring territory." Even Tacitus and 
Dio Cassius were bewildered by these frequent 
changes in the civil history of Judea. 

" The New Testament narrative, however, falls 
into no error in treating of the period ; it marks 
incidentally, and without effort or pretension, the 
various changes in the civil government, the sole 
kingdom of Herod the Great,^ the partition of his 
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dominions among his sons,^ the reduction of 
Judea to the condition of a Roman province, 
while Galilee, Iturea, and Trachonitis continued 
under native princes,^ the restoration of the old 
kingdom of Palestine in the person of Agrippa 
the First,* and the final reduction of the whole 
under Roman rule, and re-establishment of pro- 
curators as the civil heads,* while a species of 
ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised by 
Agrippa the Second.* Again, the New Testament 
narrative exhibits, in the most remarkable way, 
the mixture in the gov^nment — the occasional 
power of the president of Syria, as shown in Cyre- 
nius's ' taxing ' ; * the oixiinary division of author- 
ity between the high-priest and the procurator ; ' 
the existence of two separate taxations — the 
civil and the ecclesiastical, the * census'® and the 
*didrachm';® of the two tribunals,^® two modes 
of capital punishment, two military forces," two 
methods of marking time.^ At every turn it 
shows, even in such little matters as verbal ex- 
pressions, the co-existence of Jewish with Roman 
ideas and practices in the country — a co-existence 
which (it must be remembered) came to an end 
within forty years of our Lord's crucifixion," 

^ Matt. ii. 22 ; xi7. 1 ; Lake iii. 1. ^ Lake iii. 1 sq. 

* Acts xii. 1 sq. * Acts xxiii. 24 ; xxW. 27 sq. 

* Acts xxv. 14 sq. ' Lake ii. 2 ; Acts t. 87. 
7 Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Acts xxii. 80; xxiii. 1-10. 

« Matt. xxii. 17. ' Matt xvii. 24. 

10 John XTiii. 28, 32 sq. ^^ Matt, xxvii. 64, 65. ^ Lake iU. I 
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in* Ineidental allnsloiis to tbe Greek mnd Bonuu 

World* 

5. The correctness of their allusions to the 
Roman Empire is equally significant. The Acts 
and the Epistles abound in references to the affairs 
of Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, — an ex- 
panse of territory more than one thousand miles in 
length, and scarcely less in breadth, and including 
the greatest variety of political arrangements and 
of national, social, and religious conditions. Yet 
in all this freedom of incidental allusion there are 
now but two or three difficulties awaiting a satis- 
factory explanation. Many difficulties formerly 
existing have been solved by recent discoveries. 
The tendency of critical investigation has been 
not to multiply inconsistencies, but to dispel them. 
One or two instances in illustration of this ten- 
dency must suffice. 

Under the reign of Augustus Caesar the prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire were divided up be- 
tween the senate and the emperor. But there 
were frequent transfers from one authority to the 
other. The governors appointed by the senate 
were styled proconsuls ; those reporting to Caesar 
were designated by the military title, propraetor. 
A writer treating of that period, and using those 
definite appellations, rather than more general 
terms, would be in great danger of exposing his 
lack of minute information. A foreigner of 
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the twentieth century making wide-spi*ead and 
yarious references to political affairs in the United 
States during the nineteenth century (when he 
must distinguish between the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court and circuit court of the National 
Government, and that of the courts of the states 
and territories, and reconstructed states partially 
under military rule ; and must understand the 
distinctions between the regular army and the vol- 
unteer army and the state militia, etc.) 9 woiid 
be in about the position of the writers of the New 
Testament, if these writings (involving as they do, 
accurate knowledge of the boundaries of the con- 
sular and praetorian powers in the time of Augus- 
tus), had been the work of the second century of 
our era. 

6. Sergius Paulus is called by the writer of Acts 
proconsul (joLvdxnrdrtf) in Cyprus.^ But Strabo 
expressly said that Cyprus was retained by the 
emperor for himself, in which case the governor 
would properly be styled propraetor.^ Hence the 
older commentators (Orotius among them) wer9 
compelled to explain, in this case, a seeming inac- 
curacy on the part of Luke. Later researches 
have, however, established the exactness of Luke's 
use of official appellations. Dio Cassius,' who also 

^ Acts xiii. 7, where the word is transtoted deputy in the aathoiw 
iied Tersion. 
' Strabo, xfiL a. • litt. 1^ 14 ; llv. 4. 
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mentions the fact that Cyprus was retained at first 
as a praetorian province, adds that Augustus after- 
wards exchanged it with the senate for another 
province. Recently, also, a coin has been dis- 
covered, struck during the reign of Claudius, and 
stamped with the name and authority of the pro- 
consul of Cyprus, and Claudius was emperor when 
Paul revisited the island.^ 

Another similar instance appears in Acts xviii. 
12;^ Oallio, it is said, was governing as proconsul 
in Achaia (avdvirarevovrofi t§9 *Axc^^ when Paul 
was in Corinth. This, also, was during the reign 
of Claudius. But under the two preceding empe- 
rors, Tiberius and Caligula,^ Achaia was governed 
by propraetors. The change, as we now know, 
was made by Claudius. 

These are only two examples of the numerous 
« minute coincidences between the incidental refer- 
ences of the New Testament writers, and modern 
or critical discoveries concerning the alleged period 
of their writing. The subject is well nigh ex- 
haustless. Real difficulty in the way of harmo- 
nizing the accounts exists, at the present time, 
only in a few cases, and those instances are not 
such as absolutely to forbid explanation. 

Facts like these make it '^ evident that the entire 

1 8ee " Life and Epistles of St. Paul/' bj Conybeare and How- 
son, Vol. i. p. 141 sq. ; also Hackett on Acts xiii. 7. 
' Tacitoi Ann., i. 76 ; Hackett on Acts XTiii. li. 
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historical framework in which the gospel picture 
is set, is real " ; and that the reported incidents 
of the civil history, " small and great, are true." 
Comparison also shows that in all important par- 
ticulars, and so far as known, the historical pei^ 
Bouages characterized in the New Testament are 
" correctly depicted." * 

7. We shall have occasion, at a later stage in 
this discussion, to point out that the accurate 
adjustment of the New Testament histories to the 
complicated frame-work of contemporary events 
hears with great weight against what is called the 
mythical origin of the New Testament books. It 
also goes far to exclude th6 theory of conscious 
fraud on the part of the writers. Since if these 
books are forgeries they must have been the work 
of men of vast learning and most extensive expe- 
rience, and must have been written under the con- 
straint of a most powerful artistic impulse. A 
forgery is an attempt to deceive by imitation, 
and implies a conscious effort on the part of the 
author of it. As a forgery, the New Testament 
is too extensive and complicated to allow of suc- 
cess. A conscious attempt to adjust the story to 
the external setting of facts would have betrayed 
itself in numerous well-known ways; while the 
unconscious and later action of the mythical 
faculty would have omitted these numerous iad* 

^ O. W. Rawlinsoiiy Bampton Lectures, No. y\L 
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dental allosions to the history of a preceding 
century. 

Passing now from the harmony t/etween the 
gospel records and external history, we proceed 
to compare the docaments among themselves. 

IT« The Internal and nndesl^ed HamMmy ni Um 

Gospels. 

8. TuE harmony existing in the New Testament 
is not sufficiently manifest on the surface to have 
been the product of designing men. The coinci* 
deuces between the four Evangelists are many of 
them extremely obscure. The Gospels can be 
harmonized, but not without severe study and 
continuous appeal to our ignorance of connecting 
circumstances. The evidently undesigned coin* 
cidences between the Acts and the Epistles of 
Paul have been so fully treated by Paley in his 
Horae Paulinae, that reference to that celebrated 
book is sufficient for our present purpose as re- 
spects that portion of the New Testament. But 
the force of Paley's method of reasoning may 
profitably be illustrated by a few instances of its 
application to the four Oospels. 

9. That the agreement of the records within 
themselves is undesigned^ is apparent from their 
form and structure. As we have said, the New 
Testament is what geologists would call a con- 
glomerate. There are first, four avowedly distinct 
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histories of Jesus ; a close examination of which 
shows clearly enough that they are not copies one 
from another, nor yet from any other extant written 
document. The harmony pervading these separate 
accounts is manifestly not the result of artifice, 
since it is far more profound than the inelastic 
verbal agreement of mere copyists. It has often 
been observed that while the portraitures of Jesus 
by the New Testament writers agree in essentials 
they differ remarkably in details. In this respect 
the Gospels may be compared to separate pictures 
of the same landscape, drawn by different artists 
from different points of view. Each of the four 
Gospels presents a clearly marked individuality of 
style, and the general grouping of the facts is also 
in each case peculiar. 

On going through the first three Gospels, a 
remarkable coupling of concordances with in* 
cidental peculiarities is found to pervade almost 
the whole. In those portions professing to recite 
the conversations of Jesus the coincidences both 
verbal and incidental are striking ; while in those 
sections which narrate the actions of Christ and 
his associates diversity of expression is the rule. 

10. To illustrate this we will examine one in- 
stance, taken at random, and because it is short. 
It is the account of the healing of a leper, given 
by each of the first three Evangelists. We give a 
literal translation (slightly altered from the ver* 
sion of Professor Noyes) in parallel colunms. 
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Matt. tixi. S-4. 

And behold, there 
eame a leper and 
bowed down [rpoo-- 
cK^i'ci] before him, 
saying, 



" Lord, if thoa wilt, 
thon canst cleanse 
me." 

And he fJesns] 
stretched forth his 
hand, and touched 
him, saying, ** I will ; 
be thon cleansed." 



And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. 



And Jesns saith 
to him, " See thon 
tell no one ; bnt go 
show thyself to the 
priest and o£fer the 
gift which Moses 
enjoined for a testi- 
mony to them." 



Mark i. 40-45. 

And there cometh 
to him a leper be- 
seeching him, and 
kneeling down [y»- 
¥vwtT&v\ to him, and 



saying to him, if 
thon wilt thou canst 
cleanse me." 

Then Je8n8,moyed 
with compassion, 
stretched forth his 
hand and touched 
him, and saith unto 
him, "I will; be thon 
cleansed." And as 
soon as he had spok- 
en, immediately, the 
leprosy left him, and 
he was cleansed. 
And strictly charg- 
ing him he imme- 
diately sent him 
away, saying to him, 
" See thon say noth- 
ing to any one ; but 
go, show thyself to 
the priest and offer 
for thy cleansing 
what Moses en- 
joined, for a testi- 
mony to them." 

Bnt he went out 
and began to pro- 
claim it much, and 
to spread the rumor 
abroad, so that he 
[Jesus] could no lon- 
ger openly enter into 
a city, but was with- 
out in desert places ; 
and they came to 
him from every qnar- 
ler. 



LUKB ▼. 12-16. 

And it came to 
pass, when he was 
m one of the cities, 
behold a man full of 
leprosy ; and seeing 
Jesus, he fell on his 
face [irca^y M irp6- 
atnrov] and besought 
him, saying, " Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou 
canst cleanse me." 
And he stretched 
forth his hand and 
touched him, saying, 
** I will ; be thou 
cleansed," and im- 
mediately the lep- 
rosy left him. 



And he charged him 



to tell no one, but 
" go, show thyself to 
the priest, and ofier 
for thy cleansing as 
Moses enjoined, ror a 
testimony to them." 



But so much the 
more went abroad 
the rumor concern- 
ing him, and great 
multitudes came to- 
gether to hear and to 
be healed by him of 
their infirmities. But 
he was wont silently 
to withdraw himself 
[5irox»p«i'] in the 
deserts ana pray. 
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11. It is evident from an examination of these 
parallel passages that the set phrases common to 
them all are short, and a striking proportion of 
them are put into the mouth, either of Jesus or 
the leper ; but even in the last quotation there is 
not exact verbal coincidence. Matthew speaks of 
" the gift," and leaves the purpose to be supplied 
bj the reader. Mark and Luke both speak of the 
ceremonial cleansing, but refer to the gift in a 
more general way. Still, it is manifest that these 
so-called " recitative " portions are from the same 
quarry. 

But the larger part of these extracts narrate the 
accompanying incidents of the transaction. A 
comparison of the ^^ narrative " portions shows that 
they are complemental to each other, just as inde- 
pendent accounts by different witnesses of the 
same scene would naturally be. The attitude of 
the suppliant before Jesus is differently repre- 
sented by each narrator. The leper "bowed 
down,*' says Matthew; "kneeled down," says 
Mark ; " fell on his face," says Luke. Luke also 
mentions that the man was "full of leprosy." 
Mark alone distinctly mentions the " compassion " 
which " moved " Jesus ; and qualifies the " imme- 
diately" with the ph^se "as soon as he had 
spoken." The cleansing is likewise described in 
a threefold manner. Mark alone speaks of Jesus' 
sending the leper away, and of his strictly or 

14 
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severely charging him. Matthew omits the con- 
cluding incidents mentioned by the other two. 
Luke alone mentions that the multitudes thronged 
Jesus, " to hear and to be healed by him." There 
is also a verbal variation in the account of the 
spreading of the rumor of the mii*acle. Luke only 
in this connection mentions prayer as an object of 
withdrawing to desert places. It would be impos- 
sible to give any motive for these variations in a 
forgery ; and the variations are too many and too 
incidental to have grown out of individual treat- 
ment of a common earlier written document. The 
parallel accounts bear every internal mark of be- 
ing independent versions by persons who heard 
and saw what they related. 

12. The relation of these concordances and 
diversities is capable of expression in tabular 
form.^ Narration of facts compose one quarter of 
Matthew, one third of Luke, and one half of Mark. 
The other portions are simply reproductions of the 
substance of Christ's sermons and colloquies. 
Nine tenths of the incidents related in Mark are 
also recorded in the other Gospels, while in Mat- 
thew the proportion is three fifths, and in Luke 
two fifths. Now the verbal coincidences between 
Matthew and the other Gospels constitute less 

^ See Norton's Genuineness, etc., Vol. i. p. 188 sq. ; also West- 
cott's Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (Am. ed., 1873), 
chaps, ill. and It. 
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than one sixth of the matter common to all ; 
while the proportion of verbal coincidences to con- 
cordance in matter between Luke and the others 
is about one tenth, and of Mark about one sixth J 
" Thus the approximate relation between the gen- 
eral and verbal coincidences of the Gospels may 
be represented tabularly : 

MA.TTHBW. LUKB. MaBK. 

24:7. 4:1. 89:7." 

But the " verbal coincidences are more frequent 
in the recitative than in the narrative portions " 
in the following ratios, nearly : 

Matthew. Lukb. Mabk. 

12:5. 9:1. 4:1. 

18. In the words of Mr. Westcott :^ " There is a 
marked difference between the composition of the 
recitative and the narrative parts of the Oospels. In 
the former there is a prevailing unity, in the latter 
an individual style. The transition from the one to 
the other is often clear and decided ; and the most 
remarkable coincidences are, Jn several instances, 
prefaced by the most characteristic differences. It 
is evident, then, that the problem involves two dis- 
tinct conditions, and a satisfactory solution must 
account not only for the general similarity which 
the Gospels exhibit in their construction and con- 
tents, but also for the peculiar distribution of their 
verbal coincidences. Any theory which leaves 

^ 8m Wwtoott, as ftboTe, p. 308. *Ibid., p. 90ft. 
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one or other of these points unexplained mast be 
considered inadequate and untrue." 

14. Furthermore, as the same writer continues, 
" The three records [the first three Gospels] are 
distinct, as well as similar, in plan and incident 
and style. Each presents the form of a complete 
whole, whose several parts are subordinated to 
the production of one great effect. Each contains 
additions to the common matter, which are not 
distinguishable externally from the other parts ; 
and the Oospel of St. Mark, which contains the 
fewest substantive additions, presents the greatest 
number of fresh details in the account of common 
incidents. Each is marked by peculiarities of 
language, which, notwithstanding the limits within 
which they are confined, penetrate throughout its 
contents. In many cases, as in the genealogies, 
and in the narratives of the Passion and the Res- 
urrection, these differences amount to serious dif- 
ficulties, from our ignorance of [some of] the 
circumstances on which the accounts depend ; 
and even where it is not so they are distinct and 
numerous, and offer as clear a proof of the actual 
independence of the Gospels as the concordances 
offer of their original connection." 

15. By the familiar methods of inductive logic 
it is easy, with these facts in hand, to exclude from 
our theories of the origin of the Gtospels the sup- 
position of any serious modifying action upon 
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them of the mythical tendency in human nature 
and that of several other hypothetical influences, 
(a) The supposition that two of the Evange- 
lists copied from the other is negatived by the 
peculiarities belonging to each. (6) The sup- 
position of a common written original to which all 
three were indebted for their material fails to 
account for, " the changing limits of coincidence 
and variation, together with general identity of 
plan," as well as for the loss of all tradition con- 
cerning the supposed original, (c) Nor can the 
Gospels, with any consistency, be conceived of as 
mere mosaics resulting from the combination of 
fragmentary documents, each of which was a 
jewel in itself. In this case the beauties of the 
separate portions would have to be accounted for 
singly, as well as the superior beauty of the 
organic whole, which is too perfect to be the work 
of such art. (rf) The hypothesis of an oral tra- 
dition, from which, as from a quarry, the written 
gospels were derived fails us, on account of the 
substantial unity of plan and incident, and by 
reason of the verbal coincidence in the colloquial 
portions, unless we assign the date of the writing 
to the period when the personal companions a/nd 
adherents of Christ were still living, in which case 
it becomes a most trustworthy species of histor- 
ical evidence. There are not those accretions 
and additions and irreconcilable divergences which 
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would arise if the transmisBion of the facts had 
been long dependent upon unwritten history. The 
carves of the orbits in which the Gospels move 
show that the writers are not far from the central 
luminary of the system. 

16. As a single further illustration of the pro- 
found and subtile character of the harmony per- 
vading the Oospels, we present the remarkable 
manner in which the phrase Son of Man is em- 
ployed in the New Testament.^ The leading pecu- 
liarities in the use of this appellation in the 
Christian records are these. 

(a) First, it is only put into the mouth of Jesus 
when speaking of himself. In Matthew he is 
made to style himself Son of Man thirty-two 
times ; in Mark (xiii. 34 not counted), fourteen 
times ; in Luke twenty-six times, and in John 
(xii. 34, twice by* the people in quotation not 
counted), ten times ; making in all eighty-two 
times. Indeed, he scarcely ever is made to apply 
any other appellation to himself. In John there 
are three or four instances of his styling himself 
" Son of God." There are also in the fourth Gos- 
pel many instances in which he speaks of himself 
simply as the " Son '* leaving the adjunct to be 
supplied by the nature of the case. But, 

^ For this and the two sacceeding paragraphs, credit should 
largely be given to the oral instruction of Professor John Morgan 
D.D., of Oberlin, Ohio. 
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(V) In the conversations and writings of the 
apostles, the phrase never occurs except in three 
instances,^ and in quotation ; and those exceptions 
prove the rule, for in the case both of Stephen 
(in Acts), and of the writer of the Apocalypse, a 
heavenly vision is supposed. 

(c) Still another peculiarity is that the definite 
article is in almost every instance associated with 
the appellation as applied to himself by Jesus. 

QcT) The phrase is connected with the most 
startling exercise and assumption of power on the 
part of Christ. As " the Son of Man " he heals 
the sick and forgives sin ; ^ and is to come in the 
glory of his Father ; ^ is Lord of the Sabbath ; * is 
to judge the world ; * to rise from the dead ; ® to 
give his life a ransom for many ; ^ to ascend to 
heaven, and to bestow everlasting life upon those 
who believe in him.^ 

17. On what theory is it possible to account for 
the double-faced fact that Jesus applied the appel- 
lation so constantly to himself, while the adoring 
disciples so carefully avoided its use ? If it was 
to them (as devout Jews) pregnant with the ex- 
alted Messianic hopes engendered by the prophecy 
of Daniel,^ why should the phrase not have been 

^ Acts yii. 56 ; Ber. i. 18 ; zir. 14. * Matt. iz. 1-8. 

* Matt X. 23 ; xvi. 27. * Matt xa 8. 

• Matt xiii. 87, 41 ; xYi. 27 ; Lake ix. 26 ; xvii. 80. 

* Matt. xvii. 9 ; MarkTiii.8L ' Matt xx. 2a. 

• John iu. 18 ; Ti. 27. •C^KTiLlS. 
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continued in use, and have appeared in the numer* 
ous addresses and letters of Peter and Paul ? or 
still more pertinently, why not in the colloquies of 
the disciples among themselves, as recorded bj the 
four Evangelists ? If, on the other hand, the ap- 
pellation was intended to express the Saviour's 
human origin, what motive could there have been 
for a forger to use it at all when desiring to estab- 
lish such stupendous claims as are made concern- 
ing the nature of Jesus ? Whichever horn of the 
dilemma one chooses, it is a very difficult question 
for those to handle who affirm either that the Oos- 
pels were the product of fraud or of unconscious 
mythical development. 

18. But on the theory that Christ possessed a 
twofold constitution, — one of which was in the 
order of nature, and the other above that order, — 
the apparent confusion in the appellations by 
which he is designated by different parties is 
readily explained. If Jesus really possessed the 
power ascribed to him in the Christian records, 
the fact that he '^ became flesh and dwelt among 
us," would, from the higher point of view fur- 
nished by his heavenly nature, suggest this appel- 
lation, since from such a point of view this human- 
ized condition was a special characteristic. But, 
the more exalted the conception of him enter- 
tained by his devoted followers, the less likely 
would they be to use an appellation which ea> 
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pressed his humility, but only implied his super- 
natural character. Such a distinction, however, 
is altogether too subtile to have been incorporated 
into a forgery or a myth. 

Y« The Genuineness of the Fourth GospeL 

19. As the Gospel of John has been a special 
subject of recent attack, and as it is in many 
respects so diverse from the other Gospels, it is 
necessary to make some remarks with more par- 
ticular reference to objections alleged against its 
apostolic origin. 

The external evidence of the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel is almost the same as that 
for the other three. That is, it was universally 
received as genuine by the Christian churches as 
early as a.d. 170 or 180. Irenaeus, TertuUian, 
and Clement of Alexandria, know nothing of any 
doubts as to its equal authority with the other 
Gk>spels. It occupied its proper place in the 
Syriac and Latin translations of the New Testa* 
ment made some time during the second century, 
and in the Muratorian Canon of that period. 
Passages peculiar to the fourth Gospel are quoted 
by Justin Martyr ^ in the middle of the second 

^ We are aware of the controversies touching the reality of 
Jastin's quotations from the fourth Gospel, and could well afibrd 
(10 far as the argument of the present treatise is concerned) to 
concede all that the author of " Supernatural Religion/' and Bev. 
ifi. A. Abbot in 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Art. 
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century. Tlie heretics of that period either ao 
cepted the fourth Gospel, or rejected it in such a 
way as to show that the churches in general ac- 
cepted it.^ 

The slight deficiency in external testimony from 
the early part of the second century is amply sup- 
plied by internal evidence and considerations of a 
general nature. It is incredible that so important a 
biography, if unauthentic, should have been foisted 
into the sacred records within seventy years of the 
death of its reputed author. The character of the 
book in question, and the contrasts between it and 
the other Gospels would render this doubly dif- 
ficult. 

20. The author claimed to be an eye-witness,^ 
and the frequent and graphic mention of incidents 
likely to be retained in memory, but improbable 
as the result of any other cause, fully confirm the 
claim. He is more explicit in his chronology than 
the others. It is through him we learn of Christ's 
four visits to Jerusalem. He fixes the day of 

" Gospels," and the critics whom they fDllow, claim. But their 
objections are hj no means sufficient to disprove some of the 
clearest cases of quotation ; as for example, that of John iii. 3, 5, 
in Justin, Apol. i. 61. See Sanday, p. 290 sq. ; Westcott on the 
Canon, p. 150 ; Prof. Ezra Abbot in Unitarian Review for March, 
1880, which puts the matter beyond further question. Norton's 
discussions of Justin Martyr's quotations is still the standard. 

^ Meyer's Einleitung, to his Kritisch Exegetisches Handbuch. 
liber das Evangelium des Johannes, § 2. 4. 

* Cap. i. 14 ; xix. 35 ; xxi. 24. 
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Christ's baptism, and the hour of his calling the two 
disciples to follow him ; ^ mentions the grass on 
which the multitudes sat down when miraculously 
fed ; 2 describes the position of the disciples at 
their last supper with Jesus, and mentions their 
gestures ; * recalls the darkness into which Judas 
went out from the supper ; * and the lanterns and 
torches carried by those who arrested Jesus ; ^ and 
relates the changing positions of Peter at the time 
of his denial of Christ and the means by which he 
obtained access to the hall.^ The ninth chapter 
may be instanced as exceedingly life-like in the 
incidents of the dialogue. And so on, ^' we find 
everywhere in this Gospel the air and manner 
of an eye-witness and participant in the scenes 
recorded." ^ 

21. We condense one or two cases of inci- 
dental harmony between John and the other Gos- 
pels, mentioned by Blunt.^ Luke ix. 53 reads : 
" And they [the Samaritans] did not receive him, 
because his face was as though he would go to 

^ Cap. i. 35 sq. < yi. 10 

* xiii. 21 sq. ^ ziii. SO. 

* xviii. 8. • xTiii. 15 sq. 
' Fisher's " Supernatural Origin of Christianity/' p. 95. See 

also, Meyer's Einleitung, as above, S 3-^* Also Neander's Life 
of Christ, H^ Hf 71, 108, 116, 1)8, 120, 121, 192, 198, 234, 
279. 

* Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of the Old and 
New Testament, etc. Bj Ber. J. J. Blunt, B.D. p. 289 sq. New 
York. 1847. 
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Jerusalem.^' Here the cause of the irritation on 
the part of the Samaritans is expressed in the 
clause in italics. To go to Jerusalem to worship 
was to slight the claims of their own temple at 
Samaria. Now contrast with this the reception 
of Jesus and the disciples when, at a different 
season of the year, they were passing through the 
same place, with their faces /row Jerusalem. The 
account is found in John iv., and contains the 
story of his conversation with the woman at the 
well. At that time Jesus and " his disciples were 
treated with civility and hospitality by the Sa- 
maritans. They purchased bread in the town 
without being exposed to any insults, and they 
were even requested to tarry with them." Now, 
while ^^ it was natural that at certain seasons of 
the year (at the great feasts) this jealous spirit 
should be excited, which at others might be dor- 
mant ; and although it is not expressly stated by 
the one evangelist [Luke] that the insult of the 
villagers was at a season when it might be expected, 
yet from a casual expression [Luke ix. 51, * When 
the time was come that he should be received up, 
he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,'] 
such may be inferred to have been the case. And 
though it is not expressly stated by the other 
evangelist [John] that the hospitality of the Sa- 
maritans was exercised at a more propitious season 
of the year, yet by an equally casual expression in 
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the coarse of the chapter,^ that, too, is ascertained 
to have been the fact." 

22. To take an equally unequivocal and far more 
complicated case, consider the statement of John 
xii. 1, that, "Jesus six days before the Passover 
came to Bethcmy^ where Lazarus was." John 
gives no further details of the movements of 
Christ during this period. Now it is only a care- 
ful study of Mark's account (here, as usual, much 
fuller in details), which shows that Jesus was at 
Bethany six days before the Passover. Mark xi. 
11, tell us that, " when eventide was come, he 
[Jesus] went out unto Bethany, with the twelve." 
From the numerous occurrences mentioned as 
having taken place that day (the going of the dis- 
ciples for a colt ; Christ's triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and his entering into the temple), it 
is evident that this return to Bethany was for his 
second night's lodging, for it was from Bethany, 
at the Mount of Olives, that he sent forth his dis- 
ciples for the colt. 

On the morrow (Mark xi. 12-15), Jesus cursed 
the fig-tree on his way to Jerusalem. When even 
was come,^ he went out of the city again, doubt- 
less to Bethany, for on the next morning they 
passed by the same fig-tree again.^ This brings 

1 John iv. 35. " Say not ye. There are yet fbnr months, and 
then comcth harvest 1 Behold I say nnto yoa» Lift np your eyes 
and look on the fields, for they are white already to harvest." 

« TS. 19. • TT. 20, Si. 
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US to the fourth day of his lodging at Bethany. 
At the close of this day he went out of the tem- 
ple,^ and passed over to the Mount of Olives, and 
we may presume to Bethany. 

From Mark xiv. 1, we learn that this was two 
days before the feast of the passover and of unleav- 
ened bread." Thus, in an incidental and most 
roundabout manner, are we able to see that the 
direct assertion of John and the extended account 
of Mark agree in the chronology and main inci- 
dents of that week. ** How extremely improbable 
is a concurrence of this nature upon any other 
Buppcsition than the truth of the incident related, 
and the independent knowledge of it of the wit- 
nesses ; and how infallibly would that be the im- 
pression it would produce on the minds of a jury, 
supposing it to be an ingredient in a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence presented to them." * 

23. The Gospel of John does, indeed, differ from 
the other three in some remarkable particulars ; 
but the differences, however much they add to the 
labor of the harmonist, confute any theory of for- 
gery or of post-apostolic compilation. We can- 
not imagine a forger constructing, or the churches 
accepting, in post-apostolic times a book with such 
variations from the already received Gospels. 

(a) John makes no mention of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus. He does not allude to such 

' Mark xiii. 1. ^ Blunt, as aboTe, p. 80S. 
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significant and striking events as the temptation, 
the transfiguration, and the institution of the 
Lord's Supper. He gives none of the parables so 
abundant in the other Gospels, and relates but two 
of the miracles that are elsewhere recorded.^ 

(6) On the other hand, John adds six miracles 
not recorded in the other books,^ among which is 
the raising of Lazarus. The discourses and conver- 
sations which John adds are numerous and very 
important. For example : the conversations with 
Nicodemus, and with the Samaritan woman ; the 
discourses on the true bread, the good shepherd, 
the manj mansions, and the vine. 

(c) There are also some apparent discrepancies 
between John and the earlier Gospels. They de- 
scribe Christ's labors as if their principal scene was 
Galilee ; in John the chief scene is Jerusalem. They 
specifically mention but one visit of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem after his baptism, while John expressly 
enumerates three and implies a fourth. In the 
account of the celebration of the last Passover 
also there is a chronological variance of great ap- 
parent difficulty.* According to the first three 
\ evangelists the Passover was eaten by Jesus and 

his disciples the evening before his crucifixion. 
According to John the Passover was yet to be 

1 John yi. 1-21. ^ ii. 1 ; iy. 47 ; y. 1 ; iz. 1 ; xi. 1 ; xxi. 6. 
* Compare John xiii. 1, 2 ; xyiii. 28 with Matt. zxyi. 17-90; 
Mark ziy. 12-26 ; Lake zxii. 1, lS-20. 
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eaten by the Jews, after the cmcifrxion. Dr. Robin- 
Bon,^ endeavors to show that the word " passover" 
might refer to the whole festival, or by emphasis 
to two or three distinct portions of the feast. But 
whether this or some other possible explanation is 
correct, it is at any rate certain that the discrep- 
ancy is very obvious, and would not have been 
introduced by a forger, or by one who wished to 
personate John. And thus in general, we may 
remark that the more we emphasize the differences 
between the Gospel of John and the other Gos- 
pels, the more nearly insuperable would be the 
obstacles to its early acceptance by the churches, 
unless they had indubitable evidence of its gen- 
uinenesB and authenticity. 

24. No authority less powerful than that of an 
apostle could, without violent discussion (of which 
we find no evidence), force on the early churches 
a biography so diverse both in style and subject- 
matter from those already in vogue. On the 
theory, however, of its apostolic origin, the pecu- 
liarities can be accounted for partly by the indi- 
viduality of the author's style, and partly by the 
time of its composition, and the objects for which 
it appears to have been written. Composed thirty 

1 English Harmony, pp. 196-205; Greek Harmony, pp. 211- 
224; Bibliothoca Sacra for August 1845, pp. 405-436. For a 
well-nigh exhaustive treatment of the general subject of biblical 
discrepancies, see Halej*s "Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. * 
AndoYor. 1874. 
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or forty years later than the other Gospels it is in 
part supplementary to them, as for instance, in 
elaborating and completing the doctrine of Christ's 
divine nature, and that of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In its tone and literary style it corresponds well 
with what we know of the later life and situation 
of the " disciple whom Jesus loved." It is a mis- 
take to compare it to the fruitless philosophising 
productions of the Alexandrian Jewish school of 
theologians. The small space occupied with ref- 
erence to the •' Word " in the first chapter, is in 
great contrast with later writers. The dignified 
and self-possessed attitude toward the heresies of 
the second century is in striking antithesis to the 
polemics of that later time. 

25. Sober criticism agrees with the weighty 
opinion of Neander,^ that " there is nothing in 
this Gospel purely metaphysical or unpractical, . . . 
but everywhere a direct bearing on the inner life, 
the divine communion which Christ came to estab- 
lish. Its form would have been altogether differ- 
ent had it been composed, as some suppose, in the 
second century to support the Alexandrian doc- 
trine of the Logos [Word], as will be plain to any 
one who takes the trouble to compare it with the 
writings of that age that have come down to us. 
The discourses given in the first three Gospels 

1 Life of Chrut, i 71, McClintock's tnunlatioa. 
15 
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(mostly composed of separate maxims, precepts, 
and parables, all in the popular forms of speech), 
were better fitted to be handed down by tradition 
than the more profound discussions which have 
been recorded by the beloved disciple who hung 
with fond affection upon the lips of Jesus, trea- 
sured his revelations in a congenial mind, and 
poured them forth to fill up the gaps of the popu- 
lar narrative. And although it is true that the 
image of Christ given to us in this Gospel is the 
reflection of Clirist's impression upon John's pecu- 
liar mind and feelings, it is to be remembered that 
these very peculiarities were obtained by his in- 
tercourse with, and vivid apprehension of, Christ 
himself. His susceptible nature appropriated 
Christ's life, and incorporated it with his own." 

YL ConclosioBS* 

26. In concluding this portion of our inquiry it 
is important to notice that the question at issue is 
not whether the Gospels were written by the per- 
sons to whom they are now assigned, but we are 
chiefly concerned to know if the documents we 
now have were in existence in the early part of 
the second century, and were then accepted by 
the churches as embodying the facts upon which 
their faith was founded. Of that there would 
seem now to be little question, nor do the quo- 
tations either of the apologists or of the heretics 
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9f that period, indicate that there were any his- 
tories of Jesus then in circulation which contained 
%nj facts worth speaking of not incorporated into 
our present Gospels. Considering together the 
undoubted facts as to the existence of versions 
during the last half of the second century, and as 
to the exclusive and authoritative position of the 
four Gospels at that time, and giving due weight 
to the fact that the memory of Irenaeus and his 
associates, and especially of Justin Martyr and his 
contemporaries, extended some ways back of the 
period under consideration, the natural inference 
is, that the Gospels could not have been materially 
different in the eariy part of the second century 
from what they were in the latter part of that 
century. 

27. If now we pause to inquire as to the circum- 
stances which led to the formation of our Gos- 
pels we find little but conjecture to guide us. 
From internal evidence it would seem that the 
first three Gospels originated about the same time, 
and in different places, in response to local de- 
mands, and depended for reception and endorse- 
ment in each case upon their conformity with 
facts which through apostolic preaching, had be- 
come as familiar as household words. Something 
of this kind appears to be indicated in the intro- 
duction to Luke's Gospel. ^' Inasmuch as many 
have undertaken to arrange a narrative of those 
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things which are freely believed among as, even 
as they were delivered to us by those who were 
eye-witnesses from the beginning and became 
ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, 
having accurately traced up all things from the 
first, to write to thee a connected account, most 
excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
exact truth with regard to those things in which 
thou wast instructed." ^ 

28. On all hands it is agreed that the fourth 
Gbspel possesses somewhat the nature of a sup- 
plement to the others ; and probably, was com« 
posed at a later period. But considered together 
the Gospels, with all their diversity of form, are a 
unit in doctrine. ^' There is nothing expanded in 
one book which has not been asserted in another. 
Take whatever may seem to us the distinguishing 
idea in one of them, and we find a strong ex- 
pression of it in all the others." ^ 

We turn next to inspect the condition, char- 
acter, and surroundings of the early churches, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the circumstances 
were favorable or unfavorable for the mythical 
growth of such narratives as are contained in the 
Gospels, or for either their forgery or extensile 
corruption. 

^ Professor Nojes's translatioii. 

3 Thomas D. Bernard. See " PnigreM of Doctrioe in the New 
Testament," p. 70 sq. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHRISTIANS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

CENTURIES. 

1. In the first quarter of the fourth century 
(a.d. 812), Christianity had subdued the Roman 
Empire, and from that time on became the state 
religion. A hundred years earlier than this, or 
within less than two hundred years of -the death 
of Christ, the doctrinal controversies so peculiar 
to ecclesiastical forms of Christianity were every- 
where already rife ; and even then, at the close of 
the second and the beginning of the third centuries 
of our era, the defenders of the Christian system 
were among the intellectual leaders of that intel- 
lectual age, — an age inheriting at first hand the 
science of Galen and Ptolemy ; the schools and 
philosophy of the Antonines ; the jurisprudence of 
Gains ; and the histories of Plutarch, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Pausanius, and of Appian, Arrian, Justin, 
Dio Cassius, and Herodian, all of whom flourished 
between the period of Christ's death and the close 
of the second century. 

2. When the student of natural history finds 
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a species preserving its identity under varying cir- 
cumstances, and in widely separated regions, he 
marvels at the power and constancy of that ger- 
minant principle which can thus resist and control 
the diverse natural action of the elements. When 
we see the erratic movements of innumerable plan- 
etary bodies agreeing in the ellipse as their curve, 
and the sun as one of the foci of their orbits, we 
can but admire the action of that central force 
which holds them all within their bounds. It is 
equally impossible to view the unity of sentiment 
in the early Christian churches touching the 
authority of the gospel histories, without perceiv- 
ing that this agreement must have been produced 
under the constraint of some most powerful and 
common objective historical experience. 

3. Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans in 
the latter part of the year seventy, and from 
that time forth ceased to be the centre of Jewish 
hopes, whether as cherished in the old form, or as 
modified by the advent of Christ. If the gospel 
histories had not been written and generally ac- 
cepted before the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
is on any hypothesis a marvel that after that dis- 
turbing event, the churches should have agreed 
with such unanimity in accepting the same body 
of facts, preserved in the same precise form. All 
around the horizon in the latter part of the second 
century, histories of the origin of Christianity 
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emerge from obscurity. Their substantial identity 
is manifest. The resemblance of the outcrop in 
different places indicates a continuous stratum 
underneath ; for, how otherwise could such simi- 
larity be explained ? During the intervening 
period there was no centralized ecclesiastical 
power to enforce uniformity of faith. There were 
then no railroads and steamboats and printing- 
presses, nor any other ready means for consulta- 
tion between believers in distant provinces, or 
for combination or even inter-communication. No 
general council was called till the fourth century. 
The council of Nice met a.d. 825. 

Persecutions of the Christians, both local and 
more general, also were rife during the second 
century. These trials of their faith would natur- 
ally tend to intensify the common tradition carried 
with each section of the church from the centre of 
the dispersion, and at the same time to limit the 
influence of whatever had local origin. Moreover, 
the barriers of national prejudice and of difference 
in language would operate in their most efficient 
methods to prevent the pervasive influence of 
what was not in the original story. 

4. Ecclesiastical jealousies between different 
portions of Christians had also arisen before the 
end of the second century. Victor, bishop of 
Rome, A.D. 197, proceeded so far as to excommu- 
nicate Polycrates, the aged bishop of Ephesus, and 
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all the Christians of proconsular Asia with him 
who differed from the then prevailing usage in 
the time of observing the Easter celebration. 
While forty years before this, about a.d. 160,^ 
Polycarp had made the journey from Smyrna to 
Rome to effect an agreement regarding the time 
of that important festival. Thus early did be- 
lievers begin to differ upon such unessential points 
as were not established by some authority from 
which there was not in their opinion any appeal. 
Then, as now, their unwavering confidence in the 
common body of fact, added intensity to the dis- 
cussion of minor and indeterminate questions. 
Wherever their independence could be asserted 
the early Christians naturally asserted it; and 
they were not backward in emphasizing their 
individual importance. 

6. The evident faithfulness of the Christians of 
the second century to the unquestioned traditions 
of the preceding generation properly demands 
more extended notice at this point. 

The four Gospels have no competitors in the 
field worthy of notice .^ Either they never had 
any rivals, or the rivals were suppressed by an 
authority, or an impulse, co-extensive with the 

^ This visit must have been earlier if M. Waddington's opinion 
be correct that Polycarp's martyrdom occurred a.d. 155. 

^ A chapter upon the so-called Aprocyphal Gospels is here 
omitted, because those productions are really unworthy of an/ 
serious consideration. 
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widely-scattered churches of the second century. 
We have nearly a thousand manuscripts of the 
whole, or of portions of the Greek text of the 
Gospels, written in different countries from the 
fourth century down, and of course copied from 
those written still earlier. These have been acci- 
dentally found in various out-of-the-way places in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

We have already referred to the different ver- 
sions existing in these same regions soon after the 
middle of the second century. These translations 
show, according to Tischendorf ,i that they were 
made from manuscripts containing those inciden- 
tal but insignificant variations to which such doc- 
uments are liable, even in the hands of faithful 
copyists. There are also the works of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, to whom reference has been made, 
which abound in casual quotations from all the 
Gospels ; and finally, there are extended commeth 
taries^ like those of Origen in the third century, 
and of Chrysostom in the fourth, in which the 
successive portions of the gospel history are ex- 
plained and remarked upon for practical purposes. 

6. None of these various reproductions of, and 
references to, the Gospels give tangible evidence 
of the existence of any accredited history materi- 
ally differing from that now received. Even the 

1 Origin of the Four Gospels. Translated by W. L. Gage, pjK 
aOS-219. 
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original text of the New Testament in its very 
details, is in the main established by an over- 
whelming array of incontrovertible evidence. Such 
variations as occur are readily traceable to the or- 
dinary accidents of transcription, to natural errors 
of translation, and to the special circumstances 
under which, and the individual purposes for 
vrhich, quotations were made. These variations 
do in fact, as well as in theory, counteract and 
correct each other.* Such agreement is conclusive 
evidence that since about the middle of the second 
century the widely separated transcribers oftheNew 
Testament meant to be faithful^ and that they in 
each case possessed a common original^ whose 
authority was unquestioned. 

7. If there had been rival records, differing in 
any important particulars from those which are 
the basis of all this commentary and quotation 
(and whose precise form has been so remarkably 
preserved in the manuscripts and versions of the 
Christian believers so early scattered over all the 
Roman Empire), it is incredible that they should 
not by some accident have been preserved. Those 
who maintain on any theory that the Grospels as- 
sumed their present form some time during the 
second century have not only to account for the 
absence (in an open field most freely explored) 
of all vestiges of the lost records, but they must 

' See ftboTe, pp. 5S-61. 
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also explain (what must have occurred on their 
theory) an incredible change in human nature 
about A.D. 170. For, certainly-, since that period 
the instincts of Christian believers have afforded 
remarkable protection to the form of their sacred 
records. We must suppose, unless there is direct 
evidence to the contrary, that those same impulses 
which render it so difficult now to amend even the 
minor errors of translation in our English version, 
would have operated with augmented power dur- 
ing the early part of the second century. For 
then the memory of the apostolic preaching was 
still a regulative force. The freshness of tradi- 
tion must at that time have rendered any wholesale 
changes in the accredited written history of Christ 
doubly difficult. 

8. But, allowing any serious change in the 
Christian records to have been possible, still, in 
the words of Professor Norton,^ " it must have 
met with great opposition ; it must have provoked 
much discussion ; it must have been the result of 
much deliberation ; there must have been a great 
deal written about it at the time ; it must have 
been often referred to afterwards, especially in 
the religious controversies which took place ; it 
would have been one of the most important events 
in the history of Christians, and the account of 
the transaction must have been preserved. There 

^ GonaineneM of the GoepelB, Part i. cap. 1. 
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would haTe been distinct memorials of it everT- 
wbere, in contemporary and subsequent writings. 
That there are no traces of it whatever, is alone 
conclusive evidence that it never took place." 
Unless we suppose at that time a metamorphosis 
in human nature which, considering its extent and 
suddenness, is truly and excessively miraculous, 
we must infer that the Christians of the second 
century believed the records now in our possession 
to be the only authentic account of the origin of 
Christianity. 

9. From the Euphrates to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, the authority of the four Gospels was unques- 
tioned at the period of which we are speaking. 
All the widely scattered churches of the Roman 
Empire believed in the apostolic origin of the same 
gospel narratives which we now substantially pos- 
sess. That wide-spread belief is what we are com- 
pelled to account for. The problem is like that of 
determining through mechanical laws, the point 
from which an earthquake shock proceeds. The 
tidal waves raised by the catastrophe reach, for 
example, the shores of South America, and of 
Mexico, and of the islands of the Pacific. Prom 
the extent, the direction, and the time of occur- 
rence, the place of origin can be determined. So, 
from the extent and character of the belief in the. 
genuineness of the Gospels in the last quarter of 
the second century, and from the similarity in the 
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contents of the faith maintained by the churches 
at that time, and from the known character of the 
medium through which the belief was transmitted, 
we may, independently of the truth of the records 
themselves, infer at what period it originated. 

10. That there was, at about the beginning of 
our era, a person called by his followers, Christ ; 
that he taught the people in Galilee and Judea, 
and was crucified by Pontius Pilate ; that his doc- 
trines spread rapidly through the Roman world ; 
that his followers were remarkable for innocency 
of life and constancy of devotion, and that they 
worshipped Jesus as divine, is abundantly proved 
from profane writers of the first century after the 
crucifixion, as well as from the gospel records and 
the historians of the early church. ^ 

11. Tacitus, writing about a.d. 100, speaks of 
Nero's charging the burning of Rome "upon a 
set of people who were holden in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and called by the vulgar, Christians. 
The founder of that name was Christ, who suf- 
fered death in the reign of Tiberius, under his 
procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious super- 
stition, thus checked for awhile, broke out again, 
and spread not only over Judea, where the evil 
originated, but through Rome also, whither all 
things that are horrible and shameful find their 

1 See Paley's Evidences. Part i. cap. 2 ; Rawlinson's Hiatorical 
CTidences. Lecture vii. Note 4. 
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way and are practised. Accordingly the first who 
were apprehended confessed, and then on their 
information a vast multitude were convicted, not 
60 much of the crime of setting Rome on fire, as 
of hatred to mankind," etc.^ 

12. To say nothing of the satirical allusions of 
Juvenal, Suetonius (a contemporary of Tacitus) , in- 
cidentally alludes to the punishment of the "Chris- 
tians," calling them " a set of men of a new and 
pernicious superstition." ^ It is easy to separate 
the judgment of these historians concerning the 
character of the obscure followers of Christ, from 
their testimony as to the existence of these people, 
and the reasons for their name. 

13. While the testimony of Pliny,^ in his well- 
known letter to Trajan about this time, may have 
no more weight than that of his contemporary his- 
torians in attesting the numbers of the Christians 
then in existence, few would fail to accord more 
confidence to his delineation of their character. 

Under the Emperor Trajan, Pliny the younger 
was governor (about a.d. 110) of the distant pro- 
vinces of Bithynia and Pontus in Asia Minor. It 
fell to him in his oflicial capacity to execute the 
decrees for the suppression of Christianity under 
his rule. In his ofiicial report, the genuineness of 
which has never been disputed, he says that he has 

^ Tacitas, Annal. xt. 44. ^ Sue^ Neron., cap. 16. 

* Epistles z. 97, 98. The translation is from Rawlinson's noteft 
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never been present at anj trials of the Christians ; 
that the " crime " continued to spread notwithstand- 
ing the persecutions ; that he was in doubt what to 
do with those of tender years, and with those who 
had once been Christians, but had renounced their 
error ; that an effectual test of their " crime " was 
to command them to revile the name of Christ, 
and make sacrifices to the image of the emperor 
and of the gods, — things which he understood 
those who were truly Christians could not be 
forced to do. He confesses that the only guilt or 
error (except stubbornness in the respects above 
mentioned), which he could infer from the con- 
fessions of those who turned state's evidence, was 
" that they were accustomed to meet on a stated 
day before it was light, and to sing in concert a 
hymn of praise to Christ as a God, and to bind 
themselves by an oath, not for the perpetration of 
any wickedness, but that they would not commit 
any theft, robbery, or adultery, nor violate their 
word, nor refuse, when called upon, to restore 
anything committed to their trust. After this 
they were accustomed to separate, and then to 
reassemble to eat in common a harmless meal. 
Even this, however, they ceased to do, after my 
edict, in which agreeably to your commands, I 
forbade the meeting of secret assemblies. After 
hearing this, I thought it the more necessary to 
endeavor to find out the truth, by putting to the 
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torture two female slaves, who were called ' dea- 
conesses.' But I could discover nothing but a 
perverse and extravagant superstition ; and there- 
fore, I deferred all further proceeding until I 
should consult with you. For the matter appears 
to me worthy of such consultation, especially on 
account of the number of those who are involved in 
peril. For many of every age, of every rank, and 
of either sex, are exposed and will be exposed, to 
danger. Nor has the contagion of this superstition 
been confined to the cities only, but it has extended 
to the villages and even to the country," etc. 

To this Trajan replies that his " dear Pliny " 
had pursued the right course with '' those Chris- 
tians who were brought before '' him, and enjoins 
a policy of leniency mingled with severity. 

14. We purposely omit citing at this point the 
direct testimony of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the Christian Fathers, since we are 
now considering external evidence bearing on the 
authenticity of their story. The silence of Dio 
Cassius, of Arrian, of Pausanias, and of Josephus, 
concerning the Christians may be accounted for 
without diflSculty. Their reticence may have been 
studied, or they may have been too supercilious to 
notice in connection with the affairs of a great 
military nation the growth of what seemed from 
their lofty position a ridiculous delusion.^ 

1 Bee Bawlinson's Bampton Lectnres, Leot viL 
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15. It must be confessed, however, that the 
history of Christianity from the time when the 
book of Acts was written (about a.d. 63), till the 
latter part of the second century is extremely 
fragmentary. Nevertheless, from fragments, as 
from fossil bones, the complemental parts of the 
structure may often be confidently supplied. As 
has already been shown, we find the New Testa- 
ment substantially in its present form at the close 
of the second century.^ We have according to 
heathen testimony, a great body of Christians 
^ idely scattered at the close of the first century. 
We will now endeavor to ascertain the value of 
the evidence coming to the light between these 
periods. 

16. It should be remarked that the period is not 
BO long as to break the continuity of historical 
testimony. In weighing the historical evidence 
for the Gospels, we are to note that an interval of 
less than eighty years intervenes between the lives 
of some of the immediate disciples of Christ and 
the mature age of writers who give explicit and am- 
ple testimony to the Gospels. Irenaeus, who was 
taught by Polycarp, one of the apostle John's dis- 
ciples, declares that John lingered to the time of 
Trajan, or to a.d. 98. As we have already seen, 
Irenaeus, besides testifying of the universal ac- 
ceptance of the four Gospels, writes about them 

^ Bee above, pp. 185-195. 
15 
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with the reverent familiarity of a modem scholar. 
The same treatment of the Gospels is found in 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, contem* 
poraries of Irenaeus. If, now, we can show in- 
dividual witnesses connecting our Lord's personal 
followers with these historic writers, we have an 
arch spanning the entire period of historic uncer- 
tainty. Such witnesses we have. 

17. But first let us see of how long a period a 
single life is competent to testify. A neighboring 
pastor * recently (in 1878) officiated at the funeral 
of a lady who perfectly remembered seeing Wash- 
ington in 1789. He also heard this lady, within 
a few weeks of her death, recite hymns which 
she said she learned from her mother when she 
was a very little girl, and which in her last mo- 
ments she rendered with almost the vigor and 
expression of a professional reader. She would 
hardly have spoken of herself as such a ^' little 
girl " after she was ten years old. She was only 
six years old when, as such a ^' little girl," she 
said she saw Washington. Thus she was a com- 
petent witness as to the existence of certain writ- 
ings in the year 1793, her testimony bridging 
eighty-five years. 

Now the immediate predecessor of Irenaeus, as 
bishop of Lyons, was Pothinus, with whom Ire- 

^ Rey. George A. Jackson, to whose recent work on the Apo» 
l^lic Fathers we are i^4®bted for ralaable suggestiona. 
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naeus was acquainted, and who died in a.d. 177| 
upwards of ninety years old. Allowing to hiaa 
equal mental powers with the lady mentioned, he 
was a competent witness to Irenaeus as to the ex- 
istence of writings of which he may have learned 
in his tenth year, or in a.d. 97 — at least a year 
before the apostle John died. As Pothinus not 
improbably came from Asia Minor, he might have 
learned from John's own lips words which the 
latter heard our Lord utter, and have transmitted 
those words to Irenaeus. Or, if he never saw the 
apostle, he may have learned the same apostolio 
truths from some of the other disciples of Jesus, 
such as Aristion or the presbyter John, who out- 
lived the evangelist. 

18. But we are not left to mere possibilities as 
to such a connection of John with Irenaeus by a 
single life. Polycarp, made bishop of Smyrna by 
the apostles, died a martyr [probably] in a.d. 
155. In a letter to Florinus, a fellow student, 
Irenaeus says : " For I saw thee when I was yet a 
boy in the lower Asia with Polycarp, ... I remem* 
ber the events of those times much better than 
those of more recent occurrence ; — as the studies 
of our youth, growing with our minds, unite with 
it so firmly — so that I can tell also the very place 
where the blessed Polycarp was accustomed to sit 
and discourse ; and also his entrances, his walks, 
the complexion of his life, and the form of hia 
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body, and his conversations with the people, and 
his familiar intercourse with John, as he was ac- 
customed to tell of it, as also of his familiarity with 
those that had seen the Lord. How also he used 
to relate their discourses, and what things he had 
heard from them concerning the Lord. Also con- 
cerning his miracles, his doctrine, all these were 
told by Polycarp, in consistency with the holy 
Scriptures, as he had received them from the eye- 
witnesses of the doctrine of salvation." 

Here, then, are two witnesses who talked with 
Irenaeus, of whom, imperfect as our records are, 
we positively know that they were contemporary 
for several years with actual followers of Christ ; 
one of whom detailed to Irenaeus the things of 
our faith as related to him by the apostle John " in 
consistency with the Scriptares,^^ If there were 
two of whom we know, how many such witnesses 
must there have been of whom we do not know ? 

19. We have already laid stress upon the fact 
that these distinguished teachers at the close of 
the second century do not speak for themselves 
alone, but for a great body of serious -minded 
people who had staked every earthly interest upon 
their faith in the narrative contained in the records 
to which appeal is made. Those records were 
even then a sacred literature, — the kind most 
difficult to change or supplant. Within less than 
a hundred years of the time wbeu the labors of 
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the personal followers of Jesus closed, we find 
both the Gospels and the apostolic history and 
correspondence collected, translated from manu- 
scripts already varying considerably, approved by 
general consent, disseminated and accepted by 
widely separated people who spoke three distinct 
languages and lived on three different continents. 
20. It should also be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that the -^Icts and the Epistles, indepen- 
dently of the Gospels, and in a wholly incideiital 
manner, profess to relate the effects of belief 
in the miracle of the resurrection during the 
thirty or forty years immediately following its 
occurrence. They represent that a large number 
of persons who witnessed the miracles of Christ, 
and who saw him after he rose from the dead, 
became so convinced of the reality of the fact, 
that they " passed their lives in labors, dangers, 
and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attesta- 
tion of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief in those 
accounts, and that they also submitted from the 
same motives to new rules of conduct."^ The 
importance of the testimony of the book of Acts, 
and of the various Epistles to well-known churches 
arises largely from what such productions assume. 
They purport to narrate the experience of tho 
early disciples as they publicly proclaimed the 

^ The main proposition of Pale/'s ByidenoM. 
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supernatural facts of the gospel narratives on the 
very spot, and among the very people where they 
are said to have occurred. 

21. In these writings the fundamental facts of 
the gospel narrative are so frequently reiterated, 
and the narrative itself of the apostolic labors is 
so interwoven with incidental aUusions to places 
and persons and institutions, that there can be no 
doubt pf the period when they staked their all upon 
the truth of the central fact of Christianity and 
corresponded with various bodies of persons who 
believed the main doctrines of the gospel. Only 
the presence of an unquestioned body of objective 
facts, such as are recorded in the Gospels regard- 
ing the death and resurrection of Christ, and 
perfect familiarity with them on the part of the 
early disciples, could have secured such well- 
ordered zeal as characterized the apostolic 
churches. 

22. The extent to which the Epistles of Paul 
coincide with the Gospels in their portraiture of 
the character and work of Christ is worthy of 
more explicit statement in this connection. There 
is no doubt, for example, that the Epistles to the 
Romans, to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians, 
were written before a.d. 60. Yet, in the words 
of Professor Thayer,^ " in these four Epistles we 

^ Criticism Confirmatory of the Gospels, in " Boston Lectures " 
for 1871, pp. 372, 373. 
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meet with allusions, some more, some less explicit, 
but all indubitable, to the institution of the last 
supper,^ the betray al,^ the crucifixion,^ the resur- 
rection on the third day.* Jesus is spoken of as 
the image of God,^ the Son of God,^ the second 
Adam ; ^ his death has saving efficacy ; ® his char- 
acter is the disciples' pattern ;® he himself is source 
of spiritual life ;^^ possesses lordship over all men ;^* 
will be their judge ; ^ is the heavenly source of 
Paul's apostleship ; ^ and associated with the 
Father, is fountain of grace and blessing." ^* 
*' This delineation of Christ, including cardinal 
facts in his history, and a detailed conception of 
his person and work, agrees in all its main 
features with the portrait given by the evangelists ; 
and more especially with that presented by the 

evangelist John This conception, too, is not 

so much presented by Paul as assumed. It is 
evidently well-known to his readers alike in Asia, 
in Greece, and in Rome. Not merely are cardinal 

1 I Cor. X. 16 ; xi. 23. « 1 Cor. xi. 23. 

* 1 Cor. i. 13, 17 ; 2, 8 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; Gal. iii. i. 13 ; vi. U. 

* Rom. i. 4 ; ir. 24 ; vi. 9 ; Wi. 4 ; yiii. 11 ; x. 9 ; iCor. yi. 14; 
XT. 4 ; 2 Cor. iv. 14 ; Gal. i. 1. 

* 2 Cor. iy. 4. * Bom. i. 3 ; Gal. iy. 4. 
' 1 Cor. xy. 45 ; Bom. v. 12 sq. 

* Bum. iii. 25 ; iv. 25 ; y. 6 sq. ; yiii. 3, 32 ; 1 Cor. yiii. 11 ; xy 
8 ; 2 Cor. y. 15 sq. ; Gal. i. 4 ; ii. 20, 21 ; iii. 13. 

* Bom. yiii. 29 ; xiii. 14. ^ Rom. yiii. " Bom. xy. 9. 
w Bom. ii. 16 ; xiy. 10 ; 2 Cor. y. 10. » Gal. i. 1. 
I* Bom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3; Gal. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 14, etc. 
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facts like the resurrectiou, referred to as unques- 
tioned, but referred to as suggestive of spiritual 
lessons, — lessons familiarly associated with the 
facts in the reader's habits of thought. ' Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into his death?' 
The facts themselves, therefore, which were thus 
associated with Christian instruction, must have 
been neither recent nor doubtful." 

23. We have not space to notice here as it 
deserves the chain of reasoning in Leslie's " Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists," but it is im- 
portant in this connection to allude to it. The 
argument is drawn from the significance of the 
early establishment of Christian institutions like 
baptism, the Lord's supper, the Christian ministry, 
and the sacred observance of the first Say oi the 
week. These institutions purport to be monumen- 
tal of public facts, and must have been instituted 
at or soon after the time of their occurrence. We 
cannot conceive of such observances coming into 
existence except on the supposition that those first 
adhering to them believed the things which are 
commemorated. It is needless to say that in the 
earliest notices we have of Christianity we find 
the above significant institutions already estab- 
lished. The observance of these institutions is 
such evidence to the facts commemorated as the 
annual celebration of the Fourth of July is to ilie 
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Declaration of American Independence. It is a 
testimony whose " force age has no tendency to 
diminish." ^ 

24. With these considerations before us, to refuse 
to believe that the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament were written previous to the close of the 
first century after Christ's death, does violence to 
all our knowledge of human nature, and to every 
maxim concerning the processes by which ideas, 
and sV'Ch literature as the New Testament is com- 
posed of, would spread in such a period of history. 

Upon scrutiny, it is evident also that the weight 
of recent critical objections to tlie genuineness and 
authenticity of the Gospels has been greatly over- 
estimated. Indeed, these criticisms have scarcely 
touched the solid body of evidence upon which the 
Christian faith has all along reposed. No one has 
ventured to deny that the supernatural element 
in the history of Christ appears substantially in 
its present form, before the close of the second 
century. Criticism has not attempted to invali- 
date the testimony of Irenaeus, of TertuUian, 
and of Clement of Alexandria. Those who like 
Strauss, Baur, and their colaborers and follow* 
ers, defend the mythical hypothesis, chiefly con- 
cern themselves with the closing years of the 
first century, and the first seven decades of the 

^ See President Hopkins't " Eyidenoee of Chrifltianity," p. 
S79iq. 
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Becond. As we have seen, this period of transi- 
tion is not long ; and, considering the nature of 
the case, the deficiency in direct evidence is per- 
haps not strange — at any rate not unaccountable ; 
while the mythical growth, in so short a time, of 
such documents as we have, wonld in any case be 
strange, and when we take into account all the 
elements of the problem, is quite inconceivable. 
The supposition that so original and perfect a 
character as that portrayed in the gospel histories, 
and a literature so unique (both in what it includes 
and in what it omits, in its coincidences and in its 
discrepancies), could have originated through 
^^ the embellishment of a Jewish legend, or from 
some atoms of mythology in the brains of dreamy, 
deluded, enthusiastic, but unknown somebodies," ^ 
is as near an absurdity as any theory in history 
could well be. 

25. In the present state of the inquiry it will 
probably be admitted by every one that to explain 
the existence of so great a number of Christians 
at so early a period, and to account for their wide 
dissemination, together with the uniformity of 
their belief and their general acceptance of the four 
Gospels, some striking historical fact is demanded. 
Upon reviewing the evidence it would seem that 
without any shadow of doubt there was a person 

' See Whately's Annotations of Paley's Eridences of Cliristianitj 
At thecloM. 
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called Jesus Christ, in whose life and teaching tiie 
movement known as Christianity had its origin. 
There can be scarcely less doubt that we have in 
the four Gospels a correct report of the views 
concerning Christ's nature, life, and work, current 
during the lifetime of the apostles, and indus- 
triously propagated by them. Prior to the close 
of the first cenlniry of our era, and before the gen- 
eration to which he belonged had passed away, 
belief in the miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
was, as now, the corner-stone of the Christian 
system. It remains to be considered whether it 
is probable that the contemporaries of Christ were 
deceived.^ 

^ For a thorough discassion of the principles by which to esti- 
mate the yalae of tradition as a testimony to historical facts, see 
Sir G. C. Lewis on the " Credibility of Early Roman Biatory ; " 
also Fisher's " Supernatural Origin of Christianity,'' p. 74 sq. ; 
and chap. zrii. in Be?. C. A. Bow's " The Supernatural In tbs 
New Testament." 



CHAPTER V. 



WERE JESUS AND HIS IMMEDIATE DISCIPLES 
EITHER IMPOSTORS OR DELUDED ENTHU- 
SIASTS 1 

L Extent of the Mimcnloas Element in the Kew 

ITestament* 

1. Concluding as we must, that the Oospels are 
not a historical forgery, nor a collection of myths 
and legends growing up and becoming accredited 
in the first half of the second century, we are nar- 
rowed down to the inquiry, How could belief in 
these narratives be engendered in the generation 
among whom the events purport to have taken 
place ? K we suppose Christianity to be the pro- 
duct of fraud or delusion on the part of Christ and 
his first disciples, it is proper to collect from their 
writings and sayings a conception of the character 
of the imposition and of the extent of the fraud, 
that we may be in position to judge whether or 
not the supposition be plausible. 

2. According to the story so early accredited, 
the deeds of Christ and his apostles were not done 
in a corner, nor in darkness, but publicly, in the 
open day. Nor was it one or two miracles of a 
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doubtful order, which they persuaded their con- 
temporaries to believe. We are bound to consider 
the difficulty of practising deception or of propar 
gating delusion not only in one or two equivocal 
cases, but in a great number of peculiar instances, 
connected together in a system, and associated 
with the highest excellence of moral character and 
influence. 

8. The Gospels record that Christ fed hungry 
thousands in the wilderness where there were 
but a few loaves and fishes ; ^ that he walked upon 
water in disregard of the ordinary conditions of 
gravitation ;^ that he stilled the storm by a word;^ 
that he opened the eyes of the blind without resort 
to surgery ; ^ that in similar independence of nat- 
ural means he cured inveterate cases of leprosy ; * 
unstopped the ears of the deaf, and unloosed the 
tongue of the dumb ; ^ restored vigor to the par- 
alytic ^ and soundness to a withered arm.® Jesus 
is also related to have cured fever ,^ and dropsy,^® 

1 Matt sir. 15-21 ; xr. '82-^9, with parallel passagea. 
s Matt. ziy. 22-26 ; Mark y. 48, 49. 
s Matt. yiii. 23-27 ; Mark iy. 35-41 ; Lake yiii. 22-25. 
«Matt. ix. 29-31; zx. 29-34; Mark yiii. 22-26; x. 46-52, 
Luke xyiii. 35-43. 
« Matt. yiii. 1-4 ; Mark i. 40-45 ; Lake r. 12-16 ; xyii. 11-15. 

• Mark vii. 31-37. 

• Matt. yiii. 5-13 ; ix. 1-3 ; Mark ii. 1-12 ; Lake y. 17-26 ; yiL 
1-10. 

• Matt. xii. 9-13 ; Malt iii. 1-5 ; Lake yL 6-11. 

• Matt yiii. 14, 15; Mark i. 29-34; Lake iy. 38-41. 
» Lake xiy. 1-6. 
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and many obscure diseases,^ by his simple com- 
mand, and to have publicly raised the dead.^ And 
finally, it is asserted that he was arrested by the 
Jews and tried for blasphemy ; • that he was pub- 
licly charged before the Roman governor with 
treason;^ that his death was demanded by the 
clamor of his countrymen ; ^ that he was crucified 
by Roman soldiers, and died upon the cross ;^ 
that to make assurance doubly sure, the soldiers 
pierced his side with a Epear,^ and set a watch 
over the tomb in wliich he was buried.® 

It is represented that the disciples all deserted 
Jesus at this crisis, but that after about seven 
weeks * they began to preach publicly in Jerusa- 
lem where these events occurred, and before great 
assemblies, that Jesus had risen from the dead, 
and had appeared unto them on several different 
occasions,^® when they4;ouched him (a); spoke with 

1 Matt. yiii. 28-34 ; ix. 32-34 ; xv. 21-28 ; xvii. 14 sq. ; Mark 
i. 21-28 ; T. 1-17 ; vii. 24-30; ix. 14 sq. ; Luko ir. 31-37 ; viiL 
26-37; ix. 37 sq; xiii. 10-17. 

^ Matt ix. ISsq. ; Mark y. 22 sq. ; Lako vii. 11-18 ; viii. 41 sq.; 
John xi. 

* Matt. xxvi. 69-68 ; Mark xiy. 55-65 ; Lake xxii. 63-71. 

* Matt, xxvii. 1-26; Mark xy. 1-15; Luke xxiii. 1-25; John 
xviii. 28-38. » Ibid. 

« Matt, xxyii. 35-56 ; Mark xy. 24-41 ; Lnke xxiii. 33-49; 
John xix. 18-30. 

' John xix. 31-42. » Matt. xxYii. 62-66. • Acts ii. 

10 (a) Matt. xxYiji. 8-10; Mark XYi. 8 ; (6) Mark xyI. 9-11 ; 
John XX. 11-18; (c) 1 Cor. xy. 5 ; (d) Mark xYi. 12, 13; Luke 
xxiY. 13-35 ; {e) Mark xYi. 14-18 ; Luke xxiY. 36-49 ; John xx. 
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him (6) ; saw him (c) ; conversed with him (rf) ; 
ate with him (e) ; handled him (/) ; obeyed his 
commands, and witnessed a miracle (g*) ; met him 
and heard him preach in an assembly of five hun* 
dred (A) ; established the fact of his resurrection 
by many infallible proofs (i) ; and finally, that he 
ascended before their eyes into heaven.^ 

4. It will be perceived that if this were impos- 
ture or self-delusion, the dimensions are so enor- 
mous that it must expose itself to detection at 
many weak points. It was in the first place, cal- 
culated to arouse opposition from every quarter. 
The ecclesiastical dignitaries were pledged by all 
their self-interest to detect such an imposition ; 
the Roman soldiers suffered the body of Jesus to 
disappear from the tomb at peril of their lives ; at 
the outset the disciples accepted the logical im- 
port of these alleged facts, at the risk of disgrace 
and persecution ; nor can we assume that the com- 

19-23 ; 1 Cor. xy. 5 ; (/) John xx. 24-29 ; {g] Matt, xxviii. 16 ; 
John xxi. 1-24; {h) IM^tt. xxTiii. 1&-20; iCor. xt. 6 ; (t) Acts 
i. a-8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 7. 

^ Mark xri. 19, 20 ; Luke xxiv. 50-53 ; Acts i. 9-12. We have 
here retained the references to the last twelve verses of Mark not- 
withstanding the donbt thrown upon their genuineness. If, as 
many critics suppose, they are an addition bj a later hand, that 
does not destroy their value as corroborative evidence, for they stiU 
bear testimony to the uniformity of the early tradition concern- 
ing the facts to which they relate, and they certainly were in ex« 
btence in the latter part of the second centary, for Irenaeas 
recognizes them. — Cont. Haer. iii. 10, 6. 
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mon people were any more likely then than now 
to give up long-^herished hopes and expectations 
except for some adequate motive. The supernat- 
ural promises of a man who does not save himself 
from crucifixion, are not the ordinary supports of 
popular enthusiasm. 

n« Kirades demanded as perpetual Toachen to a 

Sapemataral Beyeiatlon* 

5. This is the proper point to introduce some 
considerations concerning the value of miracles as 
vouchers to a divine revelation, remembering that 
in the definition of the term, revelation pertains 
to truths which are beyond the reach of unaided 
reason.^ 

It is not correct, as many allege, that miracles 
now hinder rather than help us in crefliting the 
Christian system. The evidential value of the 
Christian miracles is the same now as at the initia- 
tion of the system. It is true that both at the pres- 
ent time and at the origin of Christianity such a 
peculiar collection of miracles as are recorded in 
the Gospels raise obstacles which faith must over- 
come. Such extraordinary miracles demand car- 
tracfrdinary proofs and that is just what the doc- 
trines need. The proclamation of such miracles 
by the apostles at the time of, or soon after, their 
occurrence, subjected them to the necessity of 

' In this paragraph we follow pretty closely the line of thought 
developed by Mozley. See Bampton Lectares on Oracles, Leet i 
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substantiating the miracles by exti*aordinary evi- 
dence before that generation. If the supernatural 
doctrines of the New Testament had failed of hav- 
ing credentials like those alleged by the early dis- 
ciples they would now lose their authority, and 
hence their value ; since in that case we should 
be without proper evidence that the words and 
acts of Jesus were duly scrutinized at the time. 

6. The contrast between Christianity and other 
religious systems in this respect should be well 
noted. There is abroad a loose habit of refer- 
ring to miracles as tliough it was a very common 
thing for the founders of religious systems to lay 
claim to miraculous power, and a very easy mat- 
ter to establish such claims in popular belief ; 
whereas it is the rarest thing in the world for the 
founders of religious systems to subject themselves 
to the hazards of discomfiture, and their systems 
to the chances of collapse, which the claim of 
miraculous power openly exercised inevitably 
brings. 

Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed founded 
religious systems whose influence has been wide- 
spread and prolonged. But their claims to au- 
thority did not originally rest upon the basis of 
miracles publicly performed, much less upon such 
a cluster of miracles as gather about the person of 
Christ. Confucius did not even claim inspiration. 
The miracles of Buddhism are clearly legendary^. 

17 
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and closely resemble the puerile marvels of the 
apocryphal Gospels. Mohammed, indeed, alleges 
that the Koran was a revelation direct from God, 
but he is not related to have established his claim 
by anything that could properly be called a miracle. 
The Koran itself was his miracle. 

But however extended the influence of Buddhism 
and of Mohammedanism may have been in former 
times and over unenlightened nations, they have 
not had, and are not likely to have, influence 
with the scientific and progressive nations of 
the world ; whereas, these are just the nations 
most under the influence of Christianity. Over 
these systems of religion Christianity has a two- 
fold advantage : 1st. Not only do its positive 
precepts and doctrines do no manifest violence to 
reason, but in large measure tliey correspond with 
the dictates of reason, and conform to analogies 
in the world of experience. 2d. The positive doc- 
trines of Christianity receive the endorsement of 
miracles which were capable of scrutiny at the 
time of tlieir occurrence^ and whose evidence is 
still open to verification. It is in miracles, and 
so far as we can see in miracles chiefly, if not 
only, that a supernatural dispensation can subject 
itself to the verification which the reason properly 
demands before accepting it. Without miracles a 
supernatural dispensation lacks an appropriate be- 
_ginning. Wheji a prophet announces that he can 
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forgive sin against God, it is proper that he should 
submit himself to some extraordinary and tangible 
test of his authority. If he fail to do this his 
claims could never be authenticated. 

UL The Theory of Imposture Incredible. 

7. If, now, in returning, we direct our attention 
at first to the theory of imposture, we must be 
reminded that the existence of a conscious intent 
to deceive is a disturbing force in the mind of the 
imposter the influence of which we can roughly 
calculate. To ignore in our explanation of the 
origin of Christianity the debasing influence of 
so great an intention to deceive as mtist have 
existed on this theory would be like trying to 
harmonize the theory of gravitation and the mo- 
tion of the planets while leaving the attractive 
mass of Jupiter out of the problem. If Hamlet is 
introduced into a play, adequate allowance must be 
made for his presence, or the play becomes incon- 
gruous. But it is universally conceded that the 
founders of Christianity maintained a high tone of 
general character. Their moral precepts are pure ; 
their appeals are to the noblest sentiments of hu- 
man nature ; their encouragements are based on 
the spiritual aspirations associated with honesty of 
purpose and unselfishness of desire. The foun- 
ders of Christianity were poor, but not like Dio- 
genes, proud. They bestowed no outward badge 
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of distinction upon their foUoweirs* They enconiv 
aged them by no promises of worldly prosperity 
or political preferment. Between the history of 
Christ as we find it in the New Testament, and 
the familiar history of imposture, there is nothing 
in common upon which to base a comparison ; it 
is all contrast. We are suflSciently acquainted 
with human nature to know that if actuated by a 
desire to establish such enormous pretensions 
through falsehood, it would not behave in the 
manner described in the New Testament. 

8. But the hypothesis of conscious fraud on the 
part of Christ and the apostles is too improbable to 
be seriously adopted by modern incredulity, how- 
ever satisfactory it may have been in a less scien- 
tific age when one miracle was as credible as 
another. Modern science and the logic which 
underlies it pay some attention to congruity. 
Critics of to-day are not bold enough to assert of 
human nature in the first century iudiflFerence to 
motives which, if they existed at all, must have 
been overpowering. Manifestly, therefore, it 
would be a gratuitous waste of time to disprove at 
greater length what few now maintain. 

IT. The Breadth of the Inquiry. 

9. But we must more specifically meet an- 
other difficulty at this point. Christianity, though 
having a historical basis, does not rest solely on 
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liistorical evidence, unless that phrase is enlarged 
to much fuller dimensions than it possesses in or- 
dinary use. It is true there are documents, and 
there is the personal testimony, according to those 
documents, of eye-witnesses. Still, by the narrow 
rules of evidence sometimes mechanically enforced 
under the modern system of jury trials, the weigh- 
tiest elements in the present case might perhaps 
be excluded. If restricted by the inadequate no- 
tions of evidence entertained by those who are 
slaves to the so-called " chemical method " of 
proof, the facts of the New Testament history 
might seem to fall short of demonstration. But, 
as some would apply these rules we doubt if it 
could be proved that England is an island, or that 
the historical Napoleon Bonaparte was anything 
more than a myth.^ 

10. We freely admit that there is, to appearcmce^ 
a serious draw-back to our argument in the seem- 
ingly uncritical character of the first witnesses to 
the facts of Christianity. Taken by themselves, 
many of the alleged miracles of Jesus might be 
paralleled by tricks of legerdemain, or by instances 
of honest delusion. Often, in the alleged miracu- 
lous healing of the sick we could not say from the 
facts, taken singly, that there was anything beyond 
the natural effect of a great hope suddenly breaking 

^ See Arcnbishop Whately's Historic Doabts Concerning Na> 
poleon Bonapsrte ; also Cardinal Newman's Grammar of Assent 
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npon the depressed mind of the invalid. And if 
the alleged miraculous multiplication of wine and 
bread, and the account of Jesus walking upon the 
Water, occurred in an ordinary history, we should 
rightly enough suspect fraud on the part of the 
performer and delusion on the part of the nar- 
rator. Even in the instances where it is asserted 
that the dead were raised, one might plausibly 
allege that there was a failure to put the actual 
fact of death beyond question. 

11. A partial answer to this class of objecttons, 
is the great number and variety of the n^iracles 
ascribed to Jesus, coupled with the fact^ that his 
character has still retained a harmony the beauty 
and impressiveness of whose proportions the world 
cannot help acknowledging. The supposition of 
his superhuman nature is the element which tlieo- 
retically gives congruity to the whole miraculous 
history. The main historical proof of the exis- 
tence of such a nature in Jesus lies in the evidence 
of his own resurrection. The resurrection is the 
miracle about which all the minor miracles re- 
volve. K that is established, the others follow by 
analogy upon ordinary evidence, and it is a mere 
matter of minor detail whether they are mor« or 
less. 

12. This principle rests on familiar experience. 
If, for example, Hannibal was really lirmg, and 
was the adviser of a barbarian prince, the Romans 
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had no need to wonder that they were checkmated 
by marvellous strategic combinations, for the mili- 
tary genius of the great Carthaginian general was 
already known to be sufficient for almost anything 
in that direction. When Shakespeare has writ- 
ten one play or Beethoven composed one sym- 
phony, we do not wonder at similar productions 
coming from the same source. The proverb of 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel applies 
in all its force in this connection. 

13. The Resurrection of Christ is the Great Mir* 
acle. All other miracles are subordinate and sub- 
sidiary. The historical proof of Christianity rests 
chiefly on the evidence that Christ died, and arose 
from the dead. 

But even the evidence of this central fact in 
certain aspects of it may appear to some deficient, 
since the first three evangelists do not present 
formal proof of the fact that Jesus really died on 
the cross. Upon this point there is ground for 
cavil also respecting John's testimony to the 
piercing of Jesus' side with a spear, that it is sup- 
plemental and may have been brought in artifi- 
cially to strengthen a weak place in the argument ; 
and that the testimony of Mary Magdalene, and of 
some others who are said to have seen Jesus after 
the resurrection, does not have the appearance of 
that sobriety of mind usually so much valued in 
witnesses.^ The women trembled and weie amazed 

1 lifttt zxYiii. 8-10; Mark xvi. S-10; John xx. 11-18. 
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and afraid ; and their words were not believed by 
the other disciples. Likewise, when Marj recog- 
nized Jesus by his words, he forbade her to touch 
him. Again, the two with whom Jesus walked to 
Emmaus,^ did not recognize him at all till just as 
he, in a miraculous manner, vanished from their 
sight. But under the circumstances, the confusion 
and amazement are not unnatural ; indeed, their 
absence would have been more surprising. The 
reported appearances, moreover, to the eleven 
when Thomas was absent,^ and again when this 
unbelieving disciple was with them,^ and still again 
in Galilee when he ate with them,* and afterwards 
in the great assembly,* while equally free from 
the suspicion of having been fabricated, are less 
open to the charge of being the product of enthu- 
siasm. 

14. Still, if the outcome of the life of Jesus had 
been no more extraordinary than that of Joan of 
Arc; and the impulse he gave to religion no 
higher and purer in character than that of Mo- 
hammed, the evidence would lack some most im- 
portant corroborative elements. But no one can 
deny that the effect of Jesus' life has been extraor- 
dinary in every particular. As a cause it can only 
be correctly judged in the light of all its effects. 
The evidence from which we infer its nature 

1 Lnke xxiv. 13-^5. ' Luke xxiv. S6-40. 

s John XX. 24-29. * John xxi. 1-34. 

* Matt. xxTiii. 16-20; 1 Cor. zv. 6. 
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though circumstantial and incidental Is cumula- 
tive, and conclusive. 

On the present supposition (of delusion at the 
time of Christ's appearance), we must account not 
only for the circumstance that he and his disciples 
believed the facts as recorded, but that their be- 
lief was followed by such effects. They believed 
it with Stic' confidence that neither ridicule, nor 
persecution, nor the loss of worldly prospects 
caused them to waver. They believed it in such 
moderation that they never lost their self-com- 
mand ; and actually succeeded in establishing the 
most practical and powerful beneficent institution 
the world has ever possessed. They believed it in 
stick simplicity and self-restraint that the over- 
mastering idea in their faith did not destroy, but 
rather established, the perfection of the delinea- 
tion of their Master's character. They originated 
the Bublimest ideal, and the most perfectly bal- 
anced benevolent system that has yet appeared in 
the world. In many cases those very matters in 
the history that seem to be open to criticism are 
marks of sobriety on the part of the witnesses, as 
well as of their honesty and artlessness.^ 

1 The objections referred to in the preceedin^ paragraphs are 
made the most of hj the anonymous author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion ; also bj Renan, both in his Life of Christ, and in the 
Lives of the Apostles. But see per contrOf a thorough and con- 
vincing discassion of these points by Rev. Wm. H. Fumess, in 
the Christian Examiner, Vol. zv. p. SOI sq , reproduced in *' JefOf 
and hi8 Biographen," Part IL chap. 13. 
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T. The OiiginAlitjr of Jesiuu 

15. The argument for the genuineness and an 
thenticitj of the New Testament history is not 
complete till, to the perfection of complicated his- 
torical adjustment and subtile internal harmony 
already indicated, there are superadded some fur- 
ther statements touching the originality and the 
beauty of the character of Jesus, and concerning 
the simple and unaffected style of the narratives 
in which it is portrayed. 

We cannot refrain from remai'king also, that, 
though from one point of view we speak of the 
biographies of Jesus as artless, from another they 
must be pronounced the consummate embodiment 
of the highest design, — but such design as is else- 
where observable only in the works of nature, and 
may here be denominated supernatural. The New 
Testament narrative is too large in its conceptions, 
and too free from errors and incongruities, for us 
to regard it as anything but genuine history, even 
though in this case, as so often in others, truth 
should prove stranger than fiction. 

16. Adopting the happy expression of Mr. Mar- 
tineau, that nothing can be evolved from nature 
which is not first involved^ we ask what there was 
in the times when Jesus lived to produce his 
character and to make its influence so potent in 
th^ WQrl4 ? {s the character of Jesus the natural 
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product of his age ? or was he from above ? In 
geologic figure, does this character belong to the 
historic strata of natural development ; or is it, like 
goldrbearing quartz, injected material ? The only 
way of solving such problems is by inspection and 
comparison. Each person should examine the 
facts, and draw his own conclusions. 

17. It is possible that some may fall back upon 
the popular, but indeterminate and rhetorical 
phrase " natural selection," and content them- 
selves with remarking that Christianity is pre- 
served on the principle that the "fittest always 
survives." This may be true ; but it does not 
touch the real question, which is : How did that 
originate which is fittest to be preserved ? How 
shall we account for that which natural selection 
operates upon ? The five causes of the growth of 
Christianity enumerated by Gibbon,^ are merely 
the agencies of natural selection, and sustain the 
same relation to the progress of the Christian sys- 
tem which favoring soil, climate, and other con- 
ditions do to the growth of seed. 

But, in taking a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, we cannot fail to ask concerning the origin 
of the seed, and the origin of the manifest adap- 
tation between its powers and the conditions of 
existence which bring it to fruition. How came 
there to be, unassociated with the narrow Jewish 

1 ]>eeline and Fall of the Boman Empire, cap. xr. 
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spirit, an inflexible zeal for the propagation of 
such truths as are set forth in the gospels? 
How came the doctrine of a future life to be in 
this case " improved by every additional circum- 
stance which* could give weight and efficacy to 
that important truth ? " How came the *• intoler- 
ant zeal" of the early propagators of Christianity 
to be so united with " pure and austere morals " ? 
This " pleasing task of describing religion as she 
descended from heaven, arrayed in her native 
purity," the historian of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire has expressly and wisely left 
to " theologians." 

18. Those who hold that the New Testament 
narrative originated in delusion are impaled on 
the horns of an inevitable dilemma. On the 
one hand, if they accept the testimony which as- 
signs the composition of the gospels to the first 
century, they must account both for the originality 
of Jesus, and for the extreme suddenness of the 
growth and acceptance of such a collection of 
myths and legends as the New Testament is upon 
their theory. If, on the other hand, they discard 
the generally accepted historical testimony as to 
the early date of the gospels, they must still ac- 
count for the existence of that testimony, for the 
conformity of the narrative to the canons of 
historical criticism, for the originality of Jesus, 
and for the persistence with which the supposed 
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mythical faculty continued to reject incongruous 
matter, and everywhere steadily preserved in 
Christ's character the same essential lineaments. 
But these explanations do not conform to the 
demand of the scientific mind for simplicity ; 
since, in either case, the supposition of the truth 
of the main representations of the gospels will, 
to say the least, most readily and consistently 
account for all the facts under consideration.^ 
But these are propositions which require illustra- 
tion as well as statemeht. 

19. The creative power of the human mind is 
limited. Man cannot make bricks without clay. 
Hence it becomes important, as a matter of evi- 
dence touching the historical reality of the New 
Testament representations of Christ, to consider 
what materials the deluded fancy of the early ad- 
herents of Christianity might have possessed out 
of which to construct the character of Jesus ? 

They had on the one hand Jewish exclusive- 
ness, and on the other heathen indifference. 
Gallic, who cared for none of these things, fitly 
represented the prevalent religious condition of the 
Roman world. Propagandism was not the char- 
acteristic of the heathen religions of the period. 

^ See Norton^s Internal Evidences, etc., pp. 96-100 ; also Prof. 
J. H. Thayer, in Boston Lectures for 1871, p. 373. Recently, Hui" 
dekoper, in his Indirect Testimony to the Gospels, has constructed 
A powerful argument for their genuineness hy enumerating the 
historical events to which reference would have been made had 
they been written later than the apostolic period. 
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The attachment of the Jewish nation to the famil- 
iar forms of their ancient polity, is evinced in the 
survival of the Jewish race and religion to the pres- 
ent time. The art and literature and political his- 
tory of that period point, as we have already shown, 
to extreme moral degradation among the ruling 
nations. Against all these tendencies Christianity 
was a protest. Christ was not a sceptic of the 
period, for his own claims were supernatural. He 
was not an Epicurean ; for he preached that all 
things should be subordinate to the kingdom of 
heaven. He was not a stoic, for he went about 
doing good and relieving the bodily sufferings of 
his fellows, while the central thought of his 
preaching was the sympathy of God.* 

20. Though of the seed of Abraham, Jesus was 
not the prophet expected by the Jews. The char- 
acter of Christ as a fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the Old Testament is a subject of great interest, 
but of no small difficulty .^ To the early Christian 
apologists the fulfilment of prophecy was the 
proof most relied upon in refutation of their op- 
ponents ; and in Matthew's Gospel it is nowhere 
left out of sight. As a result of various influ- 
ences, the expectation of a great national deliverer 

^ See Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity, chap. y. 

^ See Westcott's Introduction, etc., chap. ii. " Prophecy a Pre- 
paration for Christ/' by R. Payne Smith, D.D., being the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1869, Hopkins's Evidences, etc., Lect. ix, and all 
Standard Works on the Evidences. 
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soon to arise, was prevalent among the Jews 
about the beginning of our era. The gathering 
strength of this expectation of the " Messiah " ap- 
pears not only in the numerous direct and indirect 
allusions to it in the New Testament, but also in 
the literature current among the Jews in the cen- 
tury before Christ. The enthusiasm culminated in 
the period just preceding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, when, according to the testimony of Jose- 
phus, numerous persons put forth the claim to be 
the long expected Messiah, and drew large num- 
bers of their people after them. Insurrections 
resulted from such deception, and the desperation 
of the final defence of Jerusalem was, in great 
measure, sustained by the popular assurance that 
a heaven-ordained deliverer was about to come. 
To this fact also, both Tacitus and Suetonius bear 
testimony.^ 

21. But we need not go beyond the New Testa- 
ment to find abundant though incidental evidence 
of the Messianic expectation among the Jews. 
When Jesus was presented for circumcision, aged 
and devout men and women were waiting in the 
temple to see the " Lord's Anointed." ^ When 
the men from the East inquired at Jerusalem for 
him who was born king of the Jews, the chief 
priests and scribes, upon consultation, answered 
in " Bethlehem of Judea." * The multitudes when 

1 Tacitus, Hist, v. 13 ; Suet. Vesp. 4. ^ Luke ii. 25, 26, 38. 

* Matt. ii. 1-8. 
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thej saw the miracles of Jesus, and again when 
they led him in triumph, hailed him as the 
** Son of David,"* — the appellation most suited to 
theii expected king ; and the blind men and a 
Syro-Phoenecian woman saluted him by the same 
title when appealing for mercy .^ Others re- 
vealed the greatness and universality of the na- 
tional expectation by addressing Jesus as a prophet 
that should come,^ and as the Messiah,^ Again, 
the phrase " Son of God," as applied to Jesus, 
revealed the splendor of the national expectations. 
" John the Baptist, Nathanael, Peter, and Mary, 
bore witness to Christ as the Son of God ; and the 
Sanhedrin recognized the title as belonging to 
Messiah when the high-priest, in the presence of 
the assembly, solemnly adjured Jesus, saying. 
Tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God." * Thus as a prophet, a priest and a king, 
the people were ready to welcome their deliverer 
But in the guise of humility and suffering, in the 
form of a servant conquering by love, and wield- 
ing no weapons but those of a spiritual nature, it 
is not surprising that his countrymen failed to re- 
cognize his character and to accept his claim. 
22. Although a close study of the Old Testa- 

* Matt. xii. 23; xxi. 9, 15; xxii. 42. 
3 Matt. ix. 27 ; xx. 30 ; xv. 22. 

* John tL 14 ; Acts vii. 37. 

* John iv. 25 ; Acts iii. 18, 20. 

* Westcott, Intrudaction, p. 145 , Matt. xz?i. 68. 
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ment, aud a proper interpretation of its types and 
prophecies reveal this spiritual character of the 
expected Messiah's work, and give us now the 
best of reasons for believing Jesus to be, as he 
claimed, the person in whom the law was fulfilled 
and of whom all the prophets spoke, yet during 
the prolonged humiliation of his life it must have 
seemed the height of presumption for him to as- 
sume the appellations and to claim the privileges 
and exercise the prerogatives of the Messiah. It 
is only in the light of subsequent events that we 
can intelligently apply to Jesus the prophecies 
which speak of the Messiah's way being prepared 
by the coming of " Elijah the prophet " ; of his 
many miracles ; ^ of his public entry into Jerusa- 
lem riding upon an ass ; ^ of his rejection by the 
Jews ;* of his subsequent universal empire ;* of the 
piercing of his body ; ^ of the casting of lots upon 
his vesture ;^ and many other equally striking, and 
often apparently opposite, predictions applicable 
to Christ. It is no serious objection that many of 
the Old Testament prophecies which are applied to 
Christ require *' accommodation " and involve a 
double sense, for this is what is to be expected 
from the nature of the subject. The surprising 
thing is that the life of an obscure Galilean should 

^ Mai. iii. 1 ; ir. 5. ^ Isa. xxxv. 5, 6. * Zech. ix. 9. 

* Isa. liii. 2, S. 

•Isa. liii. 10, 12 Ps. ii. 6; Micah v. 2 ; Gen. xxii. 18 ; xlix. la 

■ Zech. xii. 10. ? pg. xxii. 18. 

18 
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be the counterpart to so much in Jewish literature 
and history. No amount of " accommodation " 
will make the prophecies fit any other person. 

23. Nevertheless, tiie originality of Christ's 
character and mission is unquestionable. For, 
however cogent in view of later developments the 
argument from prophecy may seem, it is clear 
that at the time of his appeai-ance among the Jews 
both the person and the mission of Jesus must 
have been in the highest degree enigmatical. The 
Scribes could not answer the question, so plain to 
us, '' If David then call him Lord, how is he his 
Bon?"^ No better evidence that his ideas were 
diverse from those of his people could he fur- 
nished, than the fact of their rejection of him ; 
and yet his system did develop from the Mosaic. 
But compared to that of which it is the develop- 
ment, it is as the flower to the root, or as the but- 
terfly to the caterpillar. The one did not lie in 
the other in such shape that mere genius could see 
it beforehand.^ Considering their ideas of the 
political importance of their nation, and of the 
work to be accomplished by the Messiah, the re- 
jection of Jesus by the Jews was not unnatural. 

1 Matt. xxii. 45. 

3 See Pascars " Thoughts ;*' Ulmann's " Sinlessness of Christ; " 
John Young's " Christ of History ; " Bushnell's " Nature and the 
Supernatural," cap. 10 ; Fisher's " Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity," Essay xii ; Channing's " Sermon's on the Evidenoes of 
C?iristianity ; " Schaff's '« Person of Christ," 
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24. On further considering the portraiture of 
Christ in the New Testament, we find the writers be- 
lieving that he was borji without a human father ; ^ 
that heavenly messengers welcomed his coming ; 
that at his induction into his ministry a voice from 
heaven announced him as the Son of God ; ^ that 
he resisted the strongest forms of temptation ;^ that 
he had power to perform miracles almost without 
limit ;^ that he was transfigured in their presence, 
and Moses and Elijah appeared and talked with 
him ; ^ that he understood the thoughts of men by 
direct insight;^ that he knew beforehand the man- 
ner of his death, and expected his resurrection ; ^ 
that he was the founder of a kingdom destined to 
become universal ; ® that he had power to summon 
legions oi angels to his assistance, and to send a 
divine Comforter to the aid of his future disci- 
ples ; ^ that he expected to judge all nations ; ^^ that 
he had power to give rest to all that were weary 

1 Matt i. 18-25 ; Lake i. 34, S5. 
s Mark i. 10, 11 ; Lnke iii. 22. 

* Mark L 12, 13; Matt. It. 1-12; Luke ir. 2-18; Heb. ii. 18; 
ir. 15. 

* See aboYO, pp. 253, 254. 

* Matt xvii. 2, 3 ; Mark ix. 2-4. 

•Matt iz. 4; Mark ii. 8; xu. 15; John ii. 24, 25; tI. 64; 

XIU. 11. 

V John Ti. 64; xiii. 1 ; XTi. 22 ; zriii. 4; xix. 28. 
' Luke xxii. 30 ; xxiy. 47 ;^ John xii. 32 ; xviii. 36 ; Matt, zfiii 
19, 20, 28. 

* John xiv. 16, 18 ; xr. 26 ; xri. 17. 
30 John T. 22, 27 ; ix.30; x. 28-«). 
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and heavy laden ; ^ that he was the Messiah so 
long expected bj the Jews ; ^ that he died and 
rose from the dead and, finally, ascended, vanish- 
ing from their sight in the clouds of heaven. 

25. On the theory of self-delusion we must sup- 
pose that all these extraordinary beliefs existed in 
the mind of Jesus and of his original biographers 
in the form of hallucinations. It will be perceived, 
however, that this would be no mild form of delu- 
sion. In ordinary experience it would be called an 
extremely abnormal species of insanity. In a gen- 
eral way we can calculate the disturbing effects of 
such illusion as truly as we could estimate the 
intoxicating effect of alcohol or of any narcotic. 
We know that men imbibing the notion that 
they are vicegerents of the Almighty, and that all 
power in heaven and on earth is committed to 
them, will be " drunken, though not with wine." 
They will "stagger, though not with strong 
drink." » 

TI. Moral Bestraints nnder which the Apostles moved* 

26. But what abnormal effects did this belief 
produce upon the historians of Christianity and 
upon their unsuspecting followers ? It did, in- 
deed, direct the subsequent activity of believers, 
and control their purposes. But it centered their 
aims upon the noblest conceivable object, and 

1 Katt. xi. 28, 29. ' John i. 41 ; iv. 25, 26. * Isa. xxiz. 0. 
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directed them to the use of means admirably fitted 
to accomplish their far-reaching plans. As ap- 
prehended and preserved by these men, "The 
teaching of Jesus carried morality to the sublimest 
point attained or even attainable by humanity. 
Tlie influence of his spiritual religion has been 
rendered doubly great by the unparalleled purity 
and elevation of [their representation of] his char- 
acter. Surpassing in his sublime simplicity and 
earnestness the moral grandeur of Sakya Muni, 

• 

and putting to the blush the sometimes sullied, 
though generally admirable teaching of Socrates 
and Plato, and the whole round of Greek philoso- 
phers, he presented [as portrayed in the Gospels] 
the rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can esti- 
mate it, uniformly noble and consistent with his 
own lofty principles, so that the 'imitation of 
Christ ' has become almost the final word in the 
preaching of his religion, and must continue to be 
one of the most powerful elements of its perma- 
nence." ^ 

27. We cannot in reason call the sublime faith 
of the founders of Christianity hallucination, since 
it did not otherwise disturb the normal action of 

1 Sapernatoral Ifteligion (6th ed.), Vol. ii. p. 487. Few readers 
need to be reminded that the work from which this quotation is 
taken, is the most elaborate and recent of the attempts to elimi- 
nate the conception of the snpemataral from Christianity. On 
this account die tribute to Christ's character is the more notOi 
worthy. 
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their minds. It did not mar the grace and tnzth 
in the picture drawn by them of the human side ol 
Christ's character. On the contrary, Jesus is so 
perfect in his human development that we can find 
no fault in him at all. Considering the supernat- 
ural elements incorporated into his history, this is 
a marvel which cannot but increase in impressive- 
ness and significance as thought is centered upon 
it. It is incredible that enthusiasts should have 
80 loaded the central object of their adoration with 
supernatural qualities, without dwarfing and dis- 
torting the other portions of the figure. But the 
humanity of Christ is not overborne by the super- 
incumbent weight of his heavenly nature. He is 
not a monster. 

28. The childhood of Jesus is encumbered by 
no needless supernaturalism. He is subject to his 
parents ; he grows in favor with God and man ; 
he is known as the carpenter, the son of a carpen- 
ter ; his fellow-townsmen see nothing in him to 
distinguish him in nature from his brothers and 
sisters ; he is left behind, as any child of twelve 
years might be, when his parents return from the 
feast at Jerusalem ; save the single mysterious 
fiash of genius displayed before the Rabbis while 
questioning them and replying to them on this 
occasion, Jesus performs no prodigies till his reg- 
ular induction into the ministry. AH this is in 
striking contrast with the apocryphal Gospels, 
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which uniformly overload the childhood of Jesus 
with irrelevant and unbecoming miracles. 

29. During the period in which he exerted his 
miraculous power so frequently he is never re- 
ported to have employed it for his own benefit, or 
to have diverted it to unworthy ends.^ He would 
not turn stones into bread for himself, nor seek 
notoriety by needlessly exposing himself to dan- 
ger, nor use his miraculous gifts to secure prom- 
inence in worldly power. He was poor ; he was 
often tired and hungry and thirsty ; he was grieved 
at the tardiness with which his merits were recog- 
nized. During his lifetime he failed to raise 
enduring faith in the minds of his disciples ; they 
vritnessed his miracles without being made con- 
fident that he had power himself to rise from the 
dead. All forsook him at his trial. The fore- 
most apostle openly and blasphemously denied 
him. With one consent all were at first incredu- 
lous concerning his resurrection. Up to the point 
of the alleged ascension of Jesus, the supernat- 
ural element in Christ's nature as afterwards 
preached had not, according to their own account, 
adequately impressed the disciples. 

1 The two or three apparent exceptions to this last statement 
(snch as the cursing of the fig-tree, and the drowning of the 
swine), probably admit of satisfactory explanation. Bbt even it 
they were nnexplainable with present light, they are neither serious 
nor numerous enough to modify our opinion of the miiacles as a 
whole. They are but spots on the sun. 
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But at that point a remarkable change was 
wrought. Afterwards their faith never wavered ; 
their misaion henceforth was to bear testimony to 
that which they had heard, had ^^ seen with their 
eyes" and looked upon, and their hands had 
handled of the Word of Life.^ They preached 
that if Christ were not risen from the dead, they 
were found false witnesses of God, because they 
had testified of God that he raised up Christ.^ 
The disciples as they were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.' 

30. If this confident belief of the founders of 
Christianity in the divine mission and miraculous 
power of the central character of their system 
were a delusion, what set metes and bounds to 
the action of their disordered minds ? What 
curbed their fancy and prevented their enthusiasm 
from destroying the harmony of those portions of 
the picture we are competent to criticise. 

No other personage in history is so vividly por- 
trayed by his biographers as Jesus ; and yet, the 
brevity of the Gospels and the dispassionate char- 
acter of their narrative is most remarkable. In- 
deed, the moderation and self-restraint of the first 
disciples as depicted in the New Testament, is 
by itself a most conclusive answer to the charge 
of self-nielusion ; for in view of ordinary experience, 
it is incredible that in recording the life and say- 

^ i John i. 1-3. ' 1 Cor. xr. 14, 15. * Acts viii. 4. 
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ings of the master whose power they represented 
as so great, and whose spirit so charged and 
absorbed their own, the four evangelists should 
have limited themselves to twenty or thirty chap- 
ters apiece, and should have abstained so scrupu- 
lously from attempting to gratify the idle curiosity 
of man. "No literary fact is more remarkable 
than that men, knowing what these writers knew, 
and feeling what they felt, should have given us 
chronicles so plain and calm. They have nothing 
to say for themselves." ^ 

81. How harmonious have been the lineaments, 
and how powerful the picture which the world has 
ever beheld in the character of Jesus as delineated 
by the fishermen of Galilee ! Prom generation to 
generation adoring millions have addressed him as 
their " Redeemer," — " the Anointed King of 
Israel," — and the "Son of the living God!" 
And yet, with what singular indifference to ap- 
parent effect, as if themselves enchanted by their 
own work did these men throw away the brush the 
moment his form was suflSciently outlined for 
those in distant ages to see it ! The utmost effect 
seems to have been produced with the smallest 
amount of material. The attentive student can- 
not well doubt the correctness of John's asser- 
tion, that the evangelists were restrained (was it 

' The Progresa of Doctrine in the New Testament, etc Hamp- 
ton Lectures, 1867, by Thomas Delany Bernard, p. 66. 
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not through divine supervision ?) from recording 
a multitude of the things which Jesus said and 
did, for fear the world would not attend to such 
lengthy books as should contain the whole. 

82. The Gospels " as literary compositions are 
among the most imperfect of histories. . . • No 
skill is shown by any one of the evangelists in 
connecting his relations together so as to form a 
proper continuous history, however brief. No ex- 
planations are given, except a few which are par- 
enthetical and unimportant. With the exception 
of some passages in John's Gospel, there is no 
comment on anything told which discovers the 
writers feelings or state of mind. ... A writer 
wholly uninterested in the events, related could 
not have recorded them more dryly than do the 
first three Evangelists. . . . The whole effect on 
our minds of what is told, is due to its intrinsic 
character. . . . Such works could not have been 
written with the purpose of deception. ... It is 
equally clear that they could not have been writ- 
ten by weak-minded and fanatical individuals, 
whose imaginations had been strongly excited by 
some extraordinary delusion. No writings can 
present a stronger contrast than do the Gospels, to 
what might be expected of fanatics. . . . The Gos- 
pels imply throughout that the great outlines of 
the ministry of Jesus, together with the condition 
and character of the Jews among whom he ap- 
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peared, and the more striking immediate results 
of what he did and taught, were already known 
to their readers." ^ 

YII* Christianity most Extraordinary if not True. 

88. The phenomena connected with the estab- 
lishment of Christianity are so extraordinary that 
they cannot be ignored. They continually chal- 
lenge investigation, and, so far, have defied all nat- 
uralistic explanation. However many minor diflfi- 
culties may arise in explaining them as the results 
of a miraculous dispensation, the necessity for 
supposing supernatural intervention is not avoided 
by putting such conceptions as the Gospels con- 
tain into the minds of deluded dreamers, or the 
execution of their stupendous plans into the hands 
of fanatics. If they were dreamers whence came 
this wisdom, if fanatics, whence the sobriety ? A 
high pressure of steam, necessitates corresponding 
strength in the boiler. To those who attentively 
consider the whole phenomenon, it must appear 
incredible that the supernatural conceptions of the 
gospel were held in such restraint by the feeble 
wills of Jewish enthusiasts. 

84. Equally also, in view of this class of facts, 
would it seem a superhuman accomplishment for 
a forger, or more difficult still, a joint-stock com- 

1 Norton's Internal Eyidences of the Genaineness of the Gk»- 
pels, pp. 104-106. 
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pany of forgers, after having exposed so long a 
line of attack as that presented in the New Tes- 
tament, to have so guarded every point, and have 
so concealed their art as to have deceived not 
alone their contemporaries, but the unsparing crit- 
ics and scholars of modern times. While the 
diflficulty of discerning the perfect harmony in the 
Christian records is a sufficient reply to the charge 
that they proceeded from the mind of a single for- 
ger, and their substantial unity renders the sup- 
position of a plurality of forgers inconceivable, it 
is equally clear that tbe moral doctrines of the 
New Testament, and the exalted conception of 
Christ's character are not the natural product of 
minds actuated either by a design to deceive or 
by the vague impulses of delusion. To suppose 
that such a structure as we have seen Chris- 
tianity to be, could be founded either upon fraud 
or delusion is to impugn the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator in constructing human nature, and 
in establishing that ordinary correlation between 
the marks of truth and the instincts of faith upon 
which the reason invariably acts. 

35. On the hypothesis however, that the books 
of the New Testament are what they purport to 
be, historical records of real occurrences designed 
to establish supernatural doctrines of great impor- 
tance, all the moral, mental, monumental, and his- 
torical facts concerned in the case fall into order, 
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and form portions of a congruous whole. But on 
any other hypothesis such violence is done to the 
ordinary methods of historical evidence, and to the 
calculations we can make of the operation of tho 
human mind when under the stress of overpower- 
ing motives, that the marvels connected with the 
miraculous conception of Christ, instead of being 
eliminated by the process, are rather transmuted 
into what would be the greater marvel of the in- 
ception of Christianity without Christ. As an 
author already quoted,^ has forcibly expressed it, 
*' Christianity, if not true, is the most extraordi- 
nary thing in the world ; really much more ex- 
traordinary than if it is true. . . . This world of 
our experience is ten times more strange and puz- 
zling than it is now, if Christianity is not true.** 

^ Sermons preached in Oxford, etc., by B. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C^, Vma of St. Paol's, p. 81. London, 1978. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

1. We have seen that the argument for the exist- 
ence of a Supernatural Being, supreme in wisdom, 
power, and benevolence, is so cogent and conclu- 
sive that it cannot by any possibility be disproved 
nor can it in reason be discredited. A recent re- 
mark of an eminent physicist — the late Professor 
J. Clerk Maxwell — is no less penetrating than 
witty. He said he had examined every system 
of atheism he could lay hands on, and had found 
that each system implied a Gk>d at the bottom to 
make it workable. 

So far from being embarrassed with the fear 
that miracles are impossible^ we are rather per- 
plexed that the welfare of the human race should 
be so closely bound up as it is in the ^' course of 
nature ; '' for if the argument proving the exist- 
ence and benevolent character of God be admitted 
as conclusive, it brings to view a true caitse en- 
tirely adequate to the production of miracles, and 
at the same time, the exigencies of the human 
race seem to constitute a sufficient reason for their 
occurrence. 
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2. This being the case, the question of an actual 
supernatural intervention in man's behalf becomes 
one of probability, based oh such facts as we have 
in hand. If God be wise and good, the impress 
of these attributes must be upon the actual crea- 
tion, so that a being with sufficient mental capac- 
ity, and with the proper clew to the interpretation 
of the system, could both forecast the future and 
read the past from any stage of the development. 
For man to assume that he has no power to inter- 
pret the ways of God, is to forget the basis of all 
rational activity, and to ignore the highest prerog- 
atives of his being. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the caution imposed upon man by the evident 
narrowness of his experience and the limitations 
of his reason, the interpretation of final causes is 
both a legitimate and a laudable endeavor. 

3. It is evident that man, whatever the manner 
of his origin, occupies a high rank of existence. 
He is at the head of the Creation, so far as we 
know it, and all things are put under his feet. 
By virtue of his superior intelligence he causes 
every thing, both animate and inanimate, to serve 
him, — extending his dominion immeasurably 
beyond what would be possible if he possessed no 
higher than the instinctive faculties. Man is 
himself more than a cog-wheel in the gearing ot 
the material universe. He is higher than the 
causally connected sequences of physical force. 
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To some extent he freely controls those sequences 
and adjusts them to the expression and accom- 
plishment of his own spontaneous designs. 

4. But life is too short for the realization of the 
hopes implicitly promised by the Creator in the 
bestowment upon man of such exalted powers. 
If earthly existence be man's only portion, his 
development is unaccountably circumscribed both 
by the shortness of life, and by the inflexibility of 
the course of nature. There is in the human con- 
stitution a promise and potency of greater things 
than can be realized in this present life. Immob- 
TAUTY is the natural complement to such a life as 
that upon which man is started in this world ; and 
his preparation for a future state becomes an 
object of the highest order of importance. 

5. All the considerations which reveal tlie in- 
herent worth of the human soul, and emphasize 
the limitation, the hazard, and the trial of its pres- 
ent situation, increase the antecedent probability 
of a supernatural intervention in man's behalf, 
and set in clearer light the propriety of a super- 
natural revelation. Human want is so great that 
a supplement to the provisions for it in nature is 
not incongruous. It is not without reason that 
mankind has generally expected supernatural help, 
both in the way of special providence and of mir- 
aculous revelation. 

When, however, a purported supernatural mes- 
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senger appears, we properly look for two classes 
of credentials. In the first place we may ask if his 
revelation comports with the known nature of hu- 
man wants. Second, are his supernatural claims 
properly supported by external evidence ? It is 
important to keep both of these tests constantly 
in view, since they mutually check one another. 

6. Properly enough the preacher gives promi- 
nence to the svbjective test, and relies for convic- 
don upon the manifest correlation between the 
provisions of the gospel and the individual wants 
of his hearers. Tl;{e faith of the uneducated masses 
of the Christian church has a rational foundation ; 
since all share in the experiences which, when 
properly interpreted, reveal the inherent dignity 
of human nature, the imperative character of its 
wants, and the excellence of Christianity in its 
adaptation to the spiritual necessities of man. If, 
in the ordinary circumstances of human life, the 
appreciation of these things is inadequate, the 
delineation of Christ's transcendent character, 
and the reiteration of his moral precepts, is cal- 
culated in the fullest degree to call into exercise 
the high capacities of man's moral nature, and to 
develop the sense of his present limitations. 

The adaptation of Christianity to the satisfaction 
of human need, is in itself one of the strongest 
conceivable marks of design. The system is cor- 
related to the want, as food is to hunger, or water 

19 
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to thirst, or milk to the necessities of a new-born 
babe. It would not diminish the evidence of adap- 
tive design to say that use has developed the de- 
mand, and that the instinct is a product of inherit- 
ance and natural selection. The whole mystery of 
the case lies in the simple fact that the deepest 
religious wants find adequate and not unreason- 
able provision in Christianity. To use for illus- 
tration a new-fangled phrase ; the fact that being 
is *' differentiated" into subject and object, — into 
mental or instinctive desire, and material and 
formal supply, is a mystery not to be solved by any 
new conception of the mode in which the " differ- 
sntiation" has been brought about. It is not 
material to the argument for design whether the 
instinct was independently created in its complete 
form and sought out the previously provided sup- 
ply, or whether the presence of the supply has 
drawn out and developed the desire. The impress 
of design lies in the correlation between want and 
supply, whatever may be the manner in which the 
designing purpose entered. 

7. Now the manifest adaptation of Christianity 
to the exigencies of man's condition, properly 
creates in the uneducated adherents of the system 
a strong presumption in its favor. Moreover, the 
general results of the system are known to them 
in the broad contrast between Christian civiliza- 
tion and that of heathen countries, and their faith 
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is confirmed by the general confidence conceded 
to the historical foundations of Christianity by the 
educated classes. As more than one swallow is re- 
quired to give evidence of summer, so more than 
one educated unbeliever is necessary to engender 
popular fear that the foundations of Christianity 
are giving way. 

8. Those, however, who woUd rely exclusively 
on the self-evidencing power of Christian truth, 
and suffer the questions of historical evidences to 
fall into neglect, commit a capital error. The ar- 
gument drawn from the adaptation of Christianity 
to present want is in continual danger of perver- 
sion. Men are liable to take a narrow and incom- 
plete view of their needs, and to exaggerate the 
relative worth of objects near at hand. The de- 
fence against fanaticism and self-consuming enthu- 
siasm lies in historical Christiamty, The study 
of the Christian records, and of the interpretation 
of those records by the church in its varying con- 
ditions, is necessary to a continuance of a well- 
balanced Christian faith in the world. A Chris- 
tian enthusiasm which has broken continuity with 
the historical system from which it received its mo- 
mentum, must soon exhaust its stock of derived 
energy. 

The remarkable success uttending the promulga- 
tion of Christianity during this present century^ 
is doubtless due in no snum degree to the tbor- 
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onghness with which historical Christianity was 
defended during the latter part of the preceeding 
century. History is by no means a lifeless science; 
but, as interpreted by ever fresh experiences, pre- 
sents the most vital class of subjects open to con- 
sideration. To reflective students the early re- 
cords of Christianity can never become dry and 
dusty. 

9. In respect to the adaptation of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to human want, we have 
seen that their supernatural character has not 
seemed incongruous to the successive generations 
to which they have been most clearly presented. 
Indeed, the supernatural character of Christianity 
has constituted an important element of its con- 
vincing power. The salvation is no greater than is 
called for by man's consciousness of need. Were 
we to remove the supernatural elements from the 
portraiture of Jesus Christ he would cease to be a 
perfect character. In that case much of his lan- 
guage would become extravagant, and many of his 
pretentions blasphemous. The astonishing as- 
sumptions of Jesus are capable of being harmon- 
ized with the ascription of perfection to his char- 
acter only on the supposition that he is a heavenly 
messenger ; and, on the other hand, from such a 
messenger it is proper to ask for miraculous cre- 
dentials. 

10. The Bupematural clainis o| Olmstiaiiit^ 
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have survived for eighteen centuries, and have 
had ample opportunity to reveal the tendency of 
their influence. If there had been incorporated 
into the doctrines anything manifestly out of har- 
mony with the requirements of human nature, 
ample time has elapsed under the diverse trials 
to which it has been subjected for that incongru- 
ous element fully to reveal itself in its effects. 

And here it must be confessed, that some 
ecclesiastical systems and standards of church 
doctrine have had incorporated into them so much 
of untruth that it has been no small task for the 
church to rid itself of these foreign and debasing 
elements. The extent to which Christianity has 
been allowed to be perverted in the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Greek, and in the Armenian churches, 
is one of the profoundest mysteries in the ways 
of Providence. But if, as we have no doubt will 
be the case, the world shall be duly warned that 
ecclesiasticism is not Christianity, that Christian 
faith does not demand for its growth the miasma- 
tic presence of intellectual stagnation, and that no 
creed adequately represents the gospel, the final 
outcome will not be disappointing. 

11. The supernatural element in Christianity 
cannot be eliminated by criticism. So far as we 
can see, the choice lies between retaining the sys- 
tem with its miracles, and rejecting it altogether. 
But as the miraculous element is introduced into 
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the New Testament, it is so guarded by general 
considerations against abase, and so limited to its 
proper sphere, that the church has been able from 
time to time to free itself by an internal effort, 
from the deadening and corrupting influence of 
human bigotry and conceit. In its perversions, 
Christianity has encountered only the too common 
experience of a good instrument brought into dis- 
credit by the abuse of unworthy craftsmen. Still, 
under the benign influences of Christianity, and as 
a natural product of its exalted conceptions of hu- 
man worth and destiny, modern civilization has 
arisen with all its grand accomplishments and 
philanthropic endeavors, while its influence upon 
individual life and private character in restraining 
vice and stimulating virtue and all high intelleo- 
tual endeavors is past computation. 

Even Mr. Mill was ready to confess that ^^ reli- 
gion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching on this man [Christ] as the ideal repre- 
sentative and guide of humanity." ^ 

12. As the matter turns out, there was in the 
world's history when Christ appeared, a crisis so 
great, that there is no inappropriateness in a mir- 
aculous interposition at that time and under the 
conditions now known to have then existed. In 
this very lack of incongruity in the circumstances 
accompanying the introduction of supernatural 

^ Essays on Religion, p. 255. 
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doctrines divine skill is apparent No one but the 
Being who formed nature, and sees the end from 
the beginning, could have so well discerned the 
crisis, and have so successfullj introduced so ex- 
alted, harmonious, and triumphant an idea. The 
signs of the times in which Christianity originated 
were not such as to be intelligible to the wise and 
prudent. While to fit together ends and means of 
such magnitude and delicacy surpasses the reach 
of human aii}. 

13. It is no justification of incredulity that the 
evidences of Christianity are, in part, historical ; 
and that they cannot be weighed in the balances 
nor dissolved in a crucible. Christianity, indeed, 
is not an experimental science, i.e. its conditions 
are not such that we can reproduce them all at will. 

But chemistry and physics are the only sciences 
in which that is possible ; and even in them ex- 
periment is practicable to a very limited degree. 
The spectroscope is a powerful aid to chemical 
analysis ; but its revelations concerning distant 
objects like the sun and stars, can never be veri- 
fied except by the general harmony in the theory 
which explains the obscure phenomena presented 
by that remarkable instrument. 

14. Neither is astronomy an experimental sci- 
ence. Copernicus and Newton propounded theories. 
We believe their theories because they so well ex- 
plain the phenomena concerned. But tlie facts with 
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which they dealt are, though vast in their sweep, 
extremely limited in their character. Gravitation 
is consistent with any number of systems of natural 
or human history. 

15. That the species of prophecy by which 
eclipses are foretold in Astronomy is not the only 
criterion of truth is manifest in geology, — a science 
which deals wholly with past forces, inferring their 
existence and the mode of their operation from 
the effects still visible. In most cases the effect 
might have been produced in more than one man- 
ner. But we instinctively rest in explanations 
which most nearly conform to the analogy of 
forces now in operation. The proof of a geologi- 
cal theory {ior example, that given strata were 
deposited by water rather than by wind) consists 
in a comparison of the effects with the known 
operation of the supposed cause under analogous 
conditions. The existence of pebbles larger than 
could have been moved by the wind, or abraded 
in a manner not attributable to atmospheric agen- 
cies, would exclude the hypothesis of deposition 
by wind alone ; while the correspondence of the 
individual facts with the calculated effects of 
aqueous agencies would establish the theory ol 
deposition in water. 

16. Natural history, or the genealogical classi- 
fication of animals and plants proceeds by a 
similar method. It is a science of the action of 
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past Tital agencies. Recently, an enormous stride 
bas been taken in the attempts to unra^'el the 
complicated web woven by the primordial living 
forces of nature. How far these efforts mav he 
successful it is as yet presumption to say. But 
the publication of such works as Darwin's Origin 
of Species, and Wallace's Greographical Distribu 
tion of Animals, indicates the present bent of the 
scientific mind. The present drift of opinion upon 
this subject marks a wholesome reaction from 
ignoble bondage to a mere sensation philosophy. 
Scientific men are no longer to be cramped by the 
narrow assumptions of agnostic positivism, which 
will not admit any rational objects of belief be- 
yond the bare facts of sensation and experience. 

The men of science in every department are now 
foremost in the glorification of belief. They be- 
Keve much more than they know. They do not 
altogether suspend their judgment in regard to 
any collection of facts whatever. But, so far as 
they are wise, they allow facts to guide their 
belief, and the fragmentary nature of their knowl* 
edge to restrain their dogmatism. 

17. History is a science of past forces, like geol- 
ogy and natural history. It is complicated by the 
uncertainty touching man's free-will. But human 
freedom is limited in its scope. The free-will of 
man does not enable him to fly, or to walk on the 
water, or to raise the dead. In these and other 
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natural limitations to the accomplishments of free- 
will lies the ground for a scientific treatment of 
human history. No man can rise altogether aboTO 
the age in which he lives. An impostor cannot 
altogether free himself from the unconscious in- 
fluence of his false aim. There can be no exact 
imitation even of another man's signature. A com- 
plete exactness would show that it was a traced 
copy. A forger of extensive documents cannot 
perfectly represent the characters and conditions 
of a preceding age, nor impose without limit upon 
liis own generation. An enthusiast or a dreamer 
could not fail of leaving upon his work some indi- 
cation of his state of mind. 

18. With the foregoing principles (more fully 
illustrated in the first and second parts of this 
treatise) in our minds, we may now intelligently 
recapitulate the specific evidences of Christianity 
presented in the third part. 

The life of a Jewish peasant, dying at the age 
of thirty-three, an outcast of his own people and 
the jest of the heathen world, marks an era in the 
world's history which all western civilization now 
recognizes in its calendar. His miraculous his- 
tory is professedly recorded in the four Gospels. 
Within a century from the time of his death a 
large body of sober-minded men were so thor- 
oughly convinced of the truth of these records, that 
they were willing to undergo any amount of hard* 
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ship rather than deny the supernatural character 
of Jesus Christ. This early belief in the miracu- 
lous elements in Ghristinanity is a^fact to be 
accounted for. 

19. (a) Tlie supposition that the supernatural 
part of Christ's history was added through the 
operation of the mythical faculty is excluded from 
the field by the unpoetical character of the details 
recording his acts ; by the moderation of the nar- 
ratives ; by the originality of Christ's character ; 
and by the fact that, when stripped of the miracu- 
lous elements, what you have left is not suf- 
ficient even as the nucleus for a legend.^ A myth- 
ical age cannot go out of itself for material with 
which to spin its web. 

(6) The hypothesis that this belief in the gos- 
pel histories had its origin in the delusion of 
Christ and the apostles is negatived, also, by the 
originality of Jesus ; by the dispassionate char- 
acter of the narratives ; by their practical nature ; 
by the extravagant dimensions of the supposed 
delusion, and by its success. If a delusion, it was 
upon such a scale that it must have collapsed un- 
der the pressure of the varied trial and criticism 
to which it has been subjected. 

(c) The theoiy that the founders of Christian- 
ity were conscious impostors is incompatible both 

^ It would be a profitable exercise fbr the reader to strike oat 
ftom Mark's Gospel the saperaatiiral elements, and see what ia 
left. 
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with the foregoing considerations and with the high 
tone of the aims of Christ and his followers and 
with their freedom from appeal to selfish motives. 
There was nothing to be gained by such fraud. 

(rf) The supposition of the documents having 
been forged in the succeeding century and palmed 
off upon a credulous age, is excluded both by what 
has gone before, and by the correctness of^ their 
numerous incidental allusions to the geography, 
and to the political, social, religious, and (we 
might have added) linguistic conditions of the 
period. 

20. This is the process of reasoning spoken of 
in inductive logic as the " method of difference.'* 
We know a good deal about the action of the 
unrestrained imagination both in the delusions of 
individuals and of societies. We can estimate from 
experience the effects upon an impostor's charac- 
ter of a conscious aim to deceive. We may cal- 
culate the natural limitations to the success of 
forgery. Some of the effects under consideration 
might have been produced by one or other of 
the above*named causes. But after these causes 
have been allowed to do their utmost in account- 
ing for the supernatural elements of the narratives 
in question, the residue is still the main body of 
the miraculous facts recorded in the Gospels. 

21. The supposition that tlie Gospels are gen- 
uine and their history authentic reasonably ex- 
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plains the whole mass of variegated facts, and 
does no violence to the general analogies in the 
case. We cannot explain away the early, and per- 
sistent belief in the historical truth of the Chris- 
tion records except we first dispose of our belief 
in divine wisdom and veracity. We cannot believe 
that the Creator has made human nature and hu- 
man history so utterly misleading as they must 
be, if falsehood and delusion could put themselves 
into such vulnerable position (as that in which we 
find them if the books of the New Testament be 
unauthentic), and yet endure such varied tests as 
these records have successfully withstood, with- 
out being exposed. With these facts before us 
it is impossible to believe that such a complete 
interpretation of the human heart, and such a 
long-continued impulse as Christianity has been 
to the attainment of the noblest virtues, should 
have originated in so monstrous a delusion and 
deceit as the system is if untrue. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs from thistles. 

22. Christianity stands or falls with these pur* 
ported facts in history. Yet it is also true that 
the outcome of these events was largely dependent 
on their environment. Christianity, logically 
considered, is an effect for which we seek an 
adequate cause. But as usual, the cause is found 
to be no less cx)mplex than the phenomenon. 
The error into which we are most likely to fall 
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is, that of exaggerating the importance of single 
elements in the compound cause. Clearly, it is 
unreasonable to assume that because the condi- 
tions of society can modify the forces of Chris- 
tianity when already in motion, that therefore that 
movement could have originated in the conditions. 
Copyists may have fallen into incidental errors ; 
but it is easy to see that such errors could,not have 
penetrated to the substance of the record. De- 
signing or enthusiastic men might have inserted 
some false items of history or doctrine ; but we 
cannot believe that fraud or delusion reared the 
complicated structure of Christianity, and in this 
singular case has so completely counterfeited the 
truth as to endure the ordeal of modern criticism. 

23. In following up the stream of Christian 
development towards its fountain head, the histor- 
ical student traces the influence of numerous trib- 
utaries which have here and there imparted par- 
ticular hues to the borders of the stream. But the 
central current of Christian faith has flowed on 
througli the ages essentially unchanged. It is 
Identical with that described in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles, and its historical 
source is revealed in the four Gospels. 

24. The argument for the supernatural origin of 
Christianity is of the kind known as cumulative. 
As Bishop Butler observes : " The conviction aris- 
ing [from this kind of proof] may be compared to 
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what they call the effect in architecture, or other 
works of art, — a result from d great number of 
things so and so disposed and taken into one 
view."^ In the last analysis our confidence in 
such evidence, — whether in the interpretation of 
cause or of design, — is a belief that the veracity 
of the Creator is involved and his purposes re- 
vealed in the complex phenomena before us. It is 
not in point to object to such evidence that it is 
only probable, and that our interpretation of it 
may possibly be erroneous, and our previsions 
mistaken ; for, such probabilities are the only 
practical guide we have in life. While, therefore, 
the liability to error should chasten our pride and 
humble our arrogance, it should not, in matters 
of supreme importance, prevent our acting with 
energy and decision upon such evidence as we 
have, — always, however, holding ourselves ready 
to accept further light when it is afforded. 

25. The duty of suspending one's judgment, 
and refusing to foreclose the argument till all the 
evidence is in, is emphatically binding upon him 
who is disposed to reject Christianity. The case 
is one in which conservatism is pre-eminently a 
duty, and discretion the better part of valor. It 
is a mistake to say that all truth is of equal value, 
and all beliefs of equal sacredness. As there are 
orders of being, so there are hierarchies of science ; 
and above every other system of knowledge, that 

^ Analogy. Part ii. chap. 7. 
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which treats of human destiny and duty, is suprema 
in interest and importance. 

The possibility of the truth of so beneficent 
a system as Christianity, furnishes imperative 
motives for its further and serious consideration. 
Its wide-spread acceptance l>7 the most civilized 
portion of the world throws a very heavy bur- 
den of proof on those who reject it. If any do 
not discern the balance of probabilities which has 
convinced the majority of good and learned men 
in civilized lands, this may be because of some im- 
perfection in the understanding or in the methods 
of reasoning of those who are unconvinced ; or, 
possibly, of some moral delinquency in regard to 
being influenced by the lower degrees of proof. In 
demanding fresh signs from Heaven where ordi- 
nary evidence has been sufficient to convince the 
majority who have given it careful attention, there 
is, certainly, danger of unduly exalting ourselves. 
By withholding - credence from Christianity, we 
do hot escape the responsibility of believing 
strange things ; for in that case we believe that 
the remarkable body of evidence pointing to the 
truth of the system is misleading. If one should 
be tm^redulous concerning the main facts in the 
life of Julius Caesar, he would be credulous con- 
cerning the power of fiction to assume the garb of 
truth* Incredulity is as grave an error as cr^ 
dulity, and is as positive in its character. If cr^ 
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« 

dulity has a natural origin in indolence, incredu« 
lity often has an adequate cause in vanity. 

26. At least the attentive student of Christian 
evidences can positively say that Christianity ia 
far better accredited than any other system of 
religion ; and that there is no demonstrable in- 
validity in its title. Since so many signs con- 
spire to sustain its claims, if it be a snare the 
Author of nature must be himself responsible for 
the delusion. Till something to meet the religious 
wants more reasonable and better sustained by 
evidence is provided, a system which has already 
successfully endured such varied and practical tests 
of credibility, properly continues to support our 
hope, and should be allowed to direct our prepara- 
tion for the life which is unseen and future. 

27. We do not hesitate to affirm also, that the 
ground of hope and the basis of religious duty fur- 
nished by the argument is absolutely good ; since, 
the credentials of the system are not only con- 
vincing in themselves, but apparently are as 
satisfactory as the nature of the case will allow. 

The man of science is only too thankful when his 
hypotheses are as well grounded in the explana- 
tion of physical facts as the Christian faith is in 
the explanation of the facts of history and of the 
moral nature of man. Upon evidence far less 
conclusive than that adduced in behalf of Chris- 
tianity, the surgeon resorts to extreme measures 
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in hope of saving life ; the navigator pnts his 
vessel in order, to meet the probably impending 
storm ; statesmen advocate measures, and judges 
maintain laws of far-reaching significance; and 
the military commander breaks camp and stakes 
a dynasty upon the issue of a single battle. 

28. The material discoveries of the nineteenth 
century — startling as they are — are not of a 
nature to interfere with the ordinary historical 
and moral evidences of Christianity. Nor does 
any reason yet appear why the system should 
grow feeble from age. So far, the lapse of time, 
instead of diminishing the strength of its histor* 
ical evidences, has in many ways confirmed them. 
That hostile criticism has not succeeded in dis- 
crediting its records, and that worldliness and self- 
seeking and the misconceptions of illogical defen- 
deis have not defaced its beauty, perverted its 
character, and destroyed its influence, constitute 
the miracle of later ages. Tlie ability of Chris- 
tianity to endure the ordeal to which time and 
advancing scholarship subject it, establishes its 
supernatural claims upon an ever-widening basis, 
and adds to the evidence compelling us to regard 
the system as a unique divine production of per- 
manent necessity for the moral development of 
the human race. 
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Baur, F. C, mythical theory of, 249. 

Belief of the disciples, character of, 265, 277 sq., 299. See Faith, 

Blunt, J. J., on undesigned coincidences between John and other 

Gospels, 219 sq. 
Botany, illustrations from, 39-46 ; its conclusions and inferences, 

39; 
Boussinesq on free-will, 99. 
Butler, Bishop, on immortality, 124 ; on imperatiye nature of 

probable evidence, 160sq. ; 171 sq. ; on cumulative evidence, 302. 

Celsus, objections to Christianity from the fewness of its miracles, 

157 sq. ; from limitations of revelation, 159 ; a witness for the 

genuineness of the Grospels, 186. 
Chance inadmissible, 81-85. 

Chemistry, 21-25; not exclusively an experimental science, 23-25. 
" Chemical method" of verification extremely limited, 21, 25, 65, 

266, 295. 
Christianity, defined, 2, 145 ; essentially supernatural, 5, 250-259, 

275, 283-286, 293, 306 ; probable permanence of, 306. 
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Charch, Dean, on the Berionraess of losing CliristUuiitf, 165; ob 

the difficulty of rejecting Christianity, 285. 
Civilization, Christian yersus Pagan, 150sq. 
Clement of Alexandria a witness for the Qennineness of tha 

Gospels, 187. 
Comparative Philology, its possibility, 48 ; its historical oondu- 

sions, 55-57. 
Confacias, 257. 
Congruity, of Christian system, 119 sq. ; 123 sq. ; 156 sq., 292; the 

principle of, implies wisdom as pervasive as caase, 120. 
Conscience, nobility of, 130, 131. 
" Conservation of force " and design, 96 sq. 
Conservatism a duty, 70, 175, 304. 

Continuity of nature and design, 96 sq. ; synonymes fbr. 111. 
Cross-fertilization, peculiar contrivances for in plants, 40-43. 
Crucial tests, 27, 28. 
Cumulative evidence, 261, 302. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, interpretation of, 48-54. 
Cyprus, reference to in Acts, 203. 

Darwin, Charles, quoted, 89. 

Darwinism, and design, 87-96 ; a protest against agnosticism, 297. 

Deduction, syllogisms of, 7, 8 ; is only analysis, 9. 

Deism defined, 75. 

Delusion of the sacred writers, theory of, considered, 229-285; 
incredible, 250, 268, 283. 

Design, argument from, 77-87 ; and evolution, 87 sq. ; pervades 
nature, 94 ; consistent with reign of law, 96 sq. ; maniiisst in 
the adaptiveness of Christianity to human want, 289 sq. 

Difficulties in the argument considered, 261-265. 

Doubt is negative belief, 11, 166, 26B, 284, 301, 304. 

Dualism, defined, 76, 101 ; hypothesis of, unnecessary, 101-106. 

Election, doctrine of, 162. 

Evolution and design, 87-96, 297. 

*< Exact Science " ideal, 12 ; not exact in the actual world, 29-880 

295. 
Experts, advantages of, 66 ; limitations of, 67 sq. 
External truths inferential, 11, 255 sq., 257. 

Faith and science, 16-18, 33, 38, 297, 305. 
Final cause, believed in, 39 ; defined. 111. 
Forgery of Gospels impossible, 205, 284, 299. 
Free-will and nature, 96-101. 

Geology, illustrations from, 10, 34-38, 296 ; an historical seieiioa^ 

34 ; verification in, 10, 38. 
Gibbon on early progress of Christianity, 267 sq. 
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Glacial theory, 10, 84-37. 

Gospels, early existence of, 184-195 ; artlessness of, 196-198, 266 ; 
correctness of their geographical and historical allusions, 198- 
206 ; internal and undesigned harmony of, 206-226 ; genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel, 217-226; origin of, S27 ; literary 
character of, 282 ; authenticity of, 249, 268, 276, 280, 284, 299, 
303, 306. 

Gray, Prof Asa, on Darwinism and design, 90 sq., 94 sq. 

Heathen, condition of, 153-155, 161 sq. 

Historical sciences, 47-57, 297. 

Historical Evidences of Christianity important, 291. 

Hypotheses, when adequate, 4 ; scientific use of, 10, 12-14, 16, 20, 
23, 26, 81, 36, 38, 40, 44, 50, 54, 55, 57, 59, 61, 63, 77, 80, 81, 
111, 113, 136, 144, 156, 163, 168, 179-183, 213, 216, 224, 227, 
230, 234, 242, 250, 252, 259, 265, 276, 280, 284, 295, 296, 299 ; 
practical use of, 5, 167, 168, 170, 172, 174, 175, 305 ; false, con- 
cerning the Gospels, eliminated, 283 sq., 299 sq. 

Hume, on miracles, 8, 9 ; on God's natural and moral attributes, 
108 ; on unity of the universe, 114 ; answered by Mill, 117. 

Huxley on Darwinism and design, 81, 89. 

Immortality, of the human soul, 1L4-137, 288 ; of animals, 138. 

Imposture by Christ or the apostles incredible, 259, 260, 265, 268, 
276, 280, 282, 284, 299. 

Induction, its mystery, 7 ; produces belief, 10 ; does not lead to 
absolute certamty, 11, 12, 18, 24, 28, 62 ; but to practical cer- 
tainty, 17, 28, 31, 33, 37, 43, 47, 54, 61, 64, 167-175, 250, 260, 
284, 285, 301, 305. 

Inference, may be certain enough to risk one's life on, 37, 305 ; 
the body of all science, 10 sq., 25, 33, 38, 42, 47, 64, 295 sq. 

Internal Evidence, of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 206-217 ; 
of John, 218-224 ; of their credibility, 251-285, 289. 303. 

Irenaeus, witness for the " four Grospels,^' 188 sq. ; acquainted with 
those who knew John, 241 sq. 

Jeans, his history a proof of immortality, 136 sq. ; the founder of 
Christianity, 2, 145 sq. ; character and power of his influence, 
146 sq. ; teaching of, 148 ; miraculous claims of, 156 sq. ; sym- 
metry of his system, 156 sq. ; theories of his history, 179-183 ; 
reported discourses of, 207 sq. ; incidental history of, 207 sq. ; 
calls himself " Son of Man," 214 sq ; how portrayed in tne 
fourth Gospel, 225 ; in the Acts, 245 ; in Paul's epistles, 246 s^. ; 
miracles of, 253 sq. ; resurrection of, 254, 262 sq. ; originality 
of, 266-276 ; a prophetic character, 270-274 ; as the Messiah, 
271 ; Jewish misunderstanding of, 273 sq. ; miraculous charac- 
ter of, 275 ; sinlessness of, 277 s<j. ; childhood of, 878 ; ministry 
of, 879 ; aymmetry of hia portrauore, 888. 
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JeTOOfl, on chance, 82 sq. 
John, GoBpel of, 217-226, 228. 

Johnson, Dr., on distinction between mind and matter, 12S. 
Justin Martyr, his testimony to Synoptic Go6pel8,170 aq. ; to John, 
217. 

Kant on the nature of rirtue, 131. 

Lan^age, only understood by inductive process, 52-54 ; an un- 
conscious record of history, 55-57. 
Legend, definition of, 181. 

Leibnitz, his relation to " law of parsimony," 111. 
Leslie, his short method with Deists, 248. 
Locke on immortality of the soul, 124. 
Logical contradiction, law of, 103 sq., 113. 

Blan, dignity of his nature, 123-144, 287. See ImmortaHiv and 
SouL 

Mansel, on man's duty, 70 ; on probable evidence, 169. 

Manuscripts of New Testament, age of the oldest, 58 ; variations 
in, 58 ; how occasioned and how connected, 59 ; loss of original 
not to be lamented, 59, 60. 

Materialism inadequate, 125, 132, 287. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, quoted on atheism, 286. 

McCosh, on moral evidence, 169, 170. 

Mill, J. 8., on possibility of miracles, 73 ; on design, 85 ; on Dar- 
winism and design, 90 ; on omnipotence, 102 sq. ; on the divine 
inscrutability, 103; on object of the scheme of nature, 112; 
against Hume on miracles, 117 ; on conditions of probability, 
123 ; considers the miracles too few, 157 ; on character of 
Christ, 294. 

Miracles, defined, 2 ; why important, 3 ; analogous to Providence 
and free-will, 100 ; credible only forextrordinary ends, 114 sq. ; 
objection answered, 117 sq. ; need not be multiplied, 157 sq. ; 
miracles of Jesus enumerated, 253 sq. ; evidential value of mir- 
acles, 256 sq. ; antecedent probability of, 156, 286, 287. 

Miller, Hugh, on the basis of palaeontological reasoning, 44. 

Mohammedanism, 258. 

Morgan, Prof. John, views of the phrase " Son of Man," 214 sq. 

Mozley, Canon, on probable reasoning, 18; on design, 93; on 
need of miracles, 256 sq. 

Muratorian Canon, 194. 

Myths, defined, 181 ; the Gospels not, 212 sq., 250, 283, 299. 

Natural selection, implies something to select from, 87 sq., 267, 
302 ; cannot done account for the success of Christianity, 267. 
Natural History, method of, 39, 296. See Botany and Geology, 
Naturalism inadequate to account for Christianity, 4, 306. Sea 
Hgpothetu, Induction, and Jems. 
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Katnre, defined, 1 ; complexity of, 16. 

Keander, on character of John's Grospel, 226. 

Newman, Cardinal, on miracles, 121 ; on evidence, 261. 

Newman, F. W., on design, 86 ; on omnipotence, 106. 

New Testament, textual criticism of, 5&-61 ; variations of text, 
58-60; integrity of, 60 sq., 184; early existence of, 184-195; 
artlessness of, 196 sq., 266; allasions in, 197-206; undesigned 
internal harmony of, 206-226. See Go^>els. 

Norton, Prof., on Genuineness of Gospels, 285 ; on Literary Char- 
acter of the Gospels, 282. 

" Occam's razor," 111. 

Omnipotence of God, 101-106 ; self-imposed and necessary limi- 
tations of, 104 sq. ; Mill on, 102, 103 ; F. W. Newman, on, 106 ; 
and the henevolcnco of God, 2, 118, 116, 120. 

Originality of Jesus, 266-276, 294. 

Origen, appeal to character of early Christians, 152 sq. ; on few- 
ness of miracles, 159 sq. ; a witness for the Grospels, 185. 

Pagan world, morals of, 158-155. 

Palestine, references to, in New Testament, 198 sq. 

Paley on antecedent probability of revelation, 163; Horae Pkra- 

linae, 206. 
Pantheism, defined, 75. 
Parsimony, law of, 111 ; involves oongruity, 120; applied 118, 

116,269,285,301. 
Pascal, on sublime contradictions in human nature, 133. 
Perversions of Christianity, 293. 
Pliny the younger describes the Christians, 238 sq. 
Plato on superiority of the soul over the body, 126 sq. 
Polycarp connects Irenaeus with John, 243. 
Popular ax*gument for Christianity, 289, 290. 
" Prayer-gauge," a preposterous application of chemical method, 

21,22. 
Prediction in astronomy, 26, 296 sq. ; of Christ, 270-274. 
Probabilitv the guide of life, 169 sq., 308 sq., 305. See Hypdhetia 

and Inauction, 
Proof, nature of, 3. See Induction, 
Providence and nature, 100. See Design. 

Rawlinson, Geo., on New Testament references to political con 

dition of Palestine, 199 sq. ; of Greece and Rome, 204, 205. 
Resurrection, evidence of, 254 ; iiflportance of the, 262, 263 ; evi 

deuce of, considered, 263. 
Roman Empire, allusions in the New Testament to, 202 sq. , 

morals of, 153, 154 ; conquest of, by Christianity, 155, 229, 267, 

298.- 
Bnskin on Darwinism and design, 88. 
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Science, method of. See fftfpotheiu and Induction, XTneertain'- 
tics of, 13, 16, 18, 24, 29, 32, 62, 68, 295, 296. 

** Son of Man," peculiar use of phrase, 215 sq. 

Sou], the human, independent of the body, 125-128. 287 ; yiews 
of Locke, 124 ; of Johnson, 125 ; of Fiske, 125 ,* President 
Porter, 126; of Dr. Allman, 126 ; of Plato, 127, 128; of Kant, 
131 ; of Pascal, 138 ; of Herbert, 137 ; of Cowper, 139 ; of 
Christ, 140; alle^rj illustrating its dignity, 142 sq.; immor- 
tal, 124-137, 288. 

Sovereignty, divine, doctrine of, 162. 

Spectroscope, 24, 25, 205. 

St. Clair, Geo., on Darwinism and design, 97 sq. 

Strauss, D. F. mythical theory of, 249. 

Subjunctive mode appropriate in all the sciences, 63. 

Subsidiary questions unimportant, 68. 

Suetonius refers to the Christians, 238. 

Supernatural, defined, 2. 

''Supernatural Religion" (book) referred to, 217, 265, 277. 

Snpematuralism the only adequate explanation of Christianitjf 
5, 256 sq., 262, 265, 274, 283-285, 299-^01, 306. 

Syllogism, the typical one, 7 ; characterized, 9. 

Tacitus, a witness for historic truth of gos els, 237. 

Tertullian, testimony of, to the gospels, 186. 

Text of New Testament, how determined, 58 ; cause of variation^ 

59 ; correctness of, 60, 61, 234, 235, 302. 
Thayer, Prof. J. H., on the fact of Christ's resurrection, 168 ; on 

Paul's testimony to the facts of the Gospels, 246 sq. 
Theism, 71-122. See Table of Contents, pp. viii, ix. 
Theodicy, suggestion for, 113. 

Translations of New Testament, early existence of, 193. 
Trilemma : Christianity originated in truth, fraud, or delusion, 

179 sq. 

Verification, different methods of, 65 ; in Chemistry, 25 ; in 
Astronomy, 28, 30 ; in Geology, 37, 38 ; in Botany, 43, 47 ; in 
Interpretation of Language, 53, 54, 57 ; in Textual Criticism, 
60 ; of Superfiaturalism in Christianity, 4, 124-144, 145-163, 
256-259, 260, 265, 283-285, 289, 292, 298-301,303,306; the 
principle the same, 4. 

Westcott on coincidences and variations, 210 sq. 
Whately on mythical theory, 250. 
Whewell on law and design, 92. 
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a Letter to the Translator by the ChcTalier Bunsen, D.D., D.C L., 
etc; and an Introduction by Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. 16mo. 

Cloth, $1 J26; calf or turkey, red edges, $2JiO 

THE THEOLOGT OF THE OBEEK FOETS. 

By W. 8. Tyler, Willlston Proftssor of Cbeek in Amherst College. 
12mo. Cloth, bereUed. ttJSO 
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fatheal soueoes op theology. 

k Btatement of the Natural Souroes of Theology; with a Discnttion ol 
their Talidity, and of Modem 3ceptiGal Objeotioiu; to which ii 
added an Article on the llrst Chapter of Crenesis. B7 Thomas Hill, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo. Paper, 00 cents; cloth, ilezible, 80 cents. 

THE ITEW BIBTH. 

the New Birth ; or, The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Anstin Fhelps, 
Fkt>fe8sor in Andover Theological Seminary, Author of *'The Still 
Honr." 16mo. pp.263. $1.00 

GOD'S OWNEBSEIP OF THE SEA, 

By Leonard Swain, D.D. 8ro. pp.99. BeprintedfW>mthieBiUiotheca 

Sacra. Paper covers, 25 cents. 

A remarkably interesting Bssay on the more important ofllces and 
■ses of the sea. 

ETlOrS AND OHOIBS. 

Hymns and Choirs; or, the Hatter and the lianner of the Service of 
Song in the House of the Lord. By Anstin Phelps and Edwards A. 
Park, Professors at Andover, and Daniel L. Forber, Pastor at New- 
ton. 12mo. pp.425. $1.25 

FBOYEBBS OF ALL NATIOITS. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. Compared, Explirfned, and 
Illustrated. By Walter B. Kelly. 16mo. pp. 210. •1.26 

DOOTEIHE OF THE FEBSOIT OF OHBIST. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By J. A. Beubelt, D.D , 
Professor in Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Based on the 
German of W. F. Gess. 12mo, pp. 46d. tUO 

BIBLE HISTOBY OF FBATEB. 

With Practical Befiectiona. By Charles A. Goodrich. ]2mo. pp. 
884. 91S6 

MESSIAinO FEOFHEOT AND THE LIFE OF OHBIST. 

By William S. Kennedy. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 484. $126 

OLASSIOAL STUDY: 

Its Value Illustrated by Selections from the Writings of Eminent 

Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by S. H. Taylor, LL.D., 

Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. pp. xxxv and ^1. $1.50 

A series of more than twenty testimonies and arguments, from some 
of the ablest thinkers of the age, in fkvor of a thorough critical and con* 
tinaous study of the Greek and Boman Classics >- prefaced by an apt 
and convincing discuscion of his own. 6 



THE BOOK OF El^OOH. 

Translated from the Ethiopic. With Introduction and ITotes. 
By Eev. George H. Schodde, Ph. D. 12mo. $L75 

■ The introduction and Notes occupy about three fifths of the 
whole work. Dr. Ezra Abbot, who has carefully examined the 
manuscript, expresses the opinion that " Dr. Schodde's work has 
great value as an original and scholarly contribution to the illus- 
tration of this most interesting and important of all the books of 
its class." 

AETO-SEMITIO SPEECH. 

A Stndy in Lingidstio Arohaeologj. By Professor James 
Frederick UoOnrdy. 8to. $2.00 

THE OEITIOAL HAIsTDBOOK. 

A Onide to the Study of the Authenticity, Oanon, and Text, 
of the Greek Hew Testament. By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
Illustrated by a Hap, Diagrams, and Tables. 12mo. $L75 

IfEW TESTAMEI^T GEEEK. 

An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. By 
George L. Gary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary. 
I2mo. 75 cents. 

" It gives the rudiments of the language so far as aisolutcly 
necessary for the understanding of New Testament Greek. It is 
well adapted to its purpose, and will prove of great service to such 
as have not had the advantage of a classical education." — Lutheran 
Qfjujrterly. 

THE HEEEAFTEE OF SUsT: 

What it will be ; With Answers to Oertein Questions and 
Objections. By John W. Haley, author of " Alleged Dis- 
crepancies of the Bible." I6mo. 75 cents. 

" The aim of the author is to set forth in a plain and intelligi- 
ble manner that theory of future punishment which he believes to 
be deducible from the Scriptures, and to accord with sound phi- 
losophy. That theory is tnis : that the punishment which awaits 
the finally impenitent is not an arbitrary infliction, but is simply 
the legitimate result of transgression, the outcome of the moral 
laws of the universe, laws established in wisdom, and intended 
to promote the highest welfare of all created beings." — Zion'9 
AdvocatB. 

W. F. DBATEBf Publisher^ 

89-9 Andaver, Mass* 
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THE PE00F8 OF OHEIST'S EESUEKEOTIOF 

From a Lawyer's Stand-point. By Charles R. Morrison. Sto. 

Cloth, pp. 155. $1.00 

" Those who have read Greenleaf on the Testimony of the Four 
Fvan^elists will be prepared to appreciate this new contribation 
of a legal mind to tne mass of works on the evidences of Christi- 
anity. It is a modest but masterlv performance, and deserves to 
be carefully studied." — Christian Standard, 

THE LOGIO OP 0HKI8TIAN EVIDEITOES. 

By G. Frederick Wright. 16mo. pp. 328. Cloth. $1.50 

" This is an excellent presentation of many of the most interest- 
ing and effective points in defence of gospel truth. It will prove 
a valuable help to those who would be thoroughly inmished with 
answers and arguments in regard to faith in Christ." — N,Y,0b8, 

STUDIES Uf SOIENOE AHD EELIGIOH. 

By Prof. G. Frederick Wright, author of " The Logic of Christian 

Evidences." 1 6mo. pp. 406. $1 .50 

" Mr. Wright is a geologist as well as a theologian, and the 
most valuable part of his book is on the so-called palaeolithic im- 
plements found in the Trenton Gravels, and on the Glacial Age, of 
Doth which subjects he has made a special study ... his attempts 
to fix approximately the date of the Glacial Epoch are the most 
interesting and instructive that we have seen on this point. . . . The 
book is in most respects a model of intelligent and impartial en- 
deavor to ascertain the truth, and the work of a man of unusual 
accomplishments, both as a thinker and as a student of nature. It 
deserves careful attention."-^ Dr, SouthaU, in Central Presbyterian, 

THE HEBEEWS AND THE BED SEA. 

By Alexander W. Thayer. With a Map. 16mo. pp. 140. 80cts. 

This little work owes its origin to the belief of the Author that 
the important problem of the Exodus can be, and has been, satis- 
factorily solved substantially on the hypothesis of Graetz, in op- 
position to all others, especially that of Brugsch, which he regards 
with little favor. 

STTOaESTED UODIETOATIONS 

Of the Revised Version of the New Testament. By Elias Riggs, 

D.D., LL.D.y Missionary of the A.B.F.M., at Constantinople. 

12mo. pp. 94. 75 cents. 

These " Suggested Modifications " from an able scholar, thor- 
oughly conversant with the customs and scenes of the East, are 
designed to aid and will havegreat weight in securing that perfect 
version of the New Testament which the English-speaking world 
still seeks. 13 



